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:E»REF^Oiu 


A preface means a personal explanation, 

I have here veaturjd to give an account of 
one of the most important of the many-sided 
activities of the public life of our inlerosting ancestors 
•who have left us valuable records in the shape of 
our sacred literature. The period under survey 
is that beguming with the Rigveda and ending 
roughly -with the 'age of Asoka. The most impor- 
tant sources of our information are the Vedas : the 
Brahmanas : the Upanishads ; the Sutras; the D iarma- 
shastras ; the Ramayana and the Mahabharata; the 
Sacred Books of the East series in the Buddhist 
literature; the Jatakas; Shukraaiti, Artliashastra 
and evidence of foreign writers, Theso are the 
main documents which supply a large pan of the 
data which enable us to reconstruct some type 
of rough picture of ancient Aryan life. An amount 
of literature has also growa up regarding this parti- 
cular branch of iudology; aud ‘ economic life ’ has 
been attacked piecemeal by a number of writers. 
The giant Western scholars like tfeerea, Lassen, 



Buhkr are the pioneerF; and in India scholars 
like Dr. Mookerji; Prof. Rawlinson, Dr. Majumclar, 
Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, Dr. Karendranath Law, 
Dr. Bhaudurkar of the Calcutta University, have 
done very valuable work towards building up a 
systematic knowledge of many sides of our ancient 
economic life. The work of Prof. Rhys David and 
Mrs. Rhys David is too important to be passed over. 
To all these 1 am iu<lcbted not only for otbligations 
acknowledged in notes; but also for those not so 
explicitly acknowledged. I am also indebted to 
writers on Hindu Law like Dr. Sen, Dr. Ghosh and 
othirs, to Prof. Roy for his valuable article on Tadiau 
Banking; to Prof. Coyajee for his article on ancient 
Indian commerce; to Prof. Praffulchandra for his article 
on Vedic Agriculture; to Dr. Balkrishna for his article 
■ on Ancient Indiati Econoir.ics ; to Dr. Mac Donnell 
and Dr. Keith and to Mr. Iyer for their very 
learned works on the Yedic life ; and above all, to 
iSir George r Bird wood and Dr. Coomarswamy for 
their beautiful appreciations of Indian arts. I have 
extensively exploited the learned work of all these 
writers; but what was still necessary was the work of 
: syntheip.: Ancient India still is not 

‘ ktUiecl and the first step 

■T'fw^rd8"iTOatMng:P ^>7 bones of 



ancient materials froha this point of view is to bring 
into intelligent connection the facts as found in 
ancient writings, and worked into some sort of 
system by these writers. I intend here to attempt 
the very modest task of drawing a connected 
picture of ancient economic life of our people as a 
whole. This was considered a desideratum very 
early by the learned writers of the volumes on 
Indi>-Aryan Besearch; and by Dr Rhys David in the 
work on “Buddhist India’. Recently h(>wever attention 
is drawn towards the importance of this subject by 
Prof. Saramadar and others; and we will see a number 
of contributions on it. But as we are not at all 
losers in having nearly a dozen books on Ancient 
Rdian Polity; so also we will be only gamers by the 
concentration of public attenti ui on this aspect of 
Indology. Economic life of Anctesit India is a vast 
subject; it will have to be attacked by at least a 
dozen competent scholars, before we hope to hear the 
last word on the subject. My humble contribution is 
a call to earnest workers to fill up the outlines thus 
drawn and to extend the knowledge of the subject 
as far as possible. Descriptive economics has a less 
pretentious role to play than constructive economics 
yet it is indispensable for a proper insight into 
the universal truths hf economic science that we should 
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have before us systematic accounts of the economic 
life of all peoples in their various stages of civili- 
sation, and by comparison and contrast we will be able 
to take up a correct standpoint with regard to all 
problems. Thus to me it appears that whether 
we look at the subject from the standpoint of 
Indology, or from the viewpoint of Indian History, or 
from the point of view of economic science, or from * 
a sociological standpoint this subject has immense 
interest for us; and I hope that this humble effort 
at collation and systematisation of details regarding 
this subject of central importance will not be 
entirely without value for the public in general and 
the scholars in particular. 

It is our business to see Indian culture 
from all points of view, and to get at a 
critical and correct appreciation of its worth and 
limitations from the standpoint of world-culture: 
and to this end we welcome so cordially every serious 
attempt in this direclion,^ One of the many illusions 
regarding our past viz. that we were purely a religious 
and philosophical people, and mere ciphers in other 
spheres of life is now substantially shaken, if not 
already exploded . by the brilliant writngs of 
our savants on ancient India ; and this little 
publication will also, I trust, enable us to 
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appreciate our secular culture a little better than 
is usually done. Agriculture, commerce, and arts, were 
all well developed; and India could maintain a healthy 
atiitude of moderation between one-sided extremes of a 
purely agricultural or a purely manufacturing country, 
Ti;c i<leal of self-sufficiency on the whole dominated 
our economic organisation; and yet free and peaceful 
excliange was possible between various parts of India 
internally ; and India and the outside world. Early 
commerce was interregional not international ; and 
production was for use primarily and exchange 
secondarily ; in this alone we found the normal 
atiitude towards commerce. The hollowness of 
the other theory which is nursed into artificial life 
by the peculiar conditions of certain western count- 
ries viz, that production is mainly if not entirely 
for exchange, is so trenchantly exposed by our 
brilliant economist Prof. K. T. Shah. In Ancient 
India^ it is true that custom prevailed more than 
competition, status more than contract; and yet was 
not tlte economic condition of people then in many 
ways superior to our present lot ? Famines 
were there, long and intense ; yet the sense of 
scarcity which we normally feel in our daily lives 
was conspicuous by its absence. There was usually 
the reign of God’s plenty ; the growth of the 
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sentiment of hospitality, of the instituiion of omni- 
bus families, of the order of Sannjasis si-.ov.s 
that people were not hard pressed, year in and year 
out, by fundamental economic needs, by the harrowin;^ 
thought of bread and butter. Men liked their Avork 
and gladly abandoned themselves to their ariiftic 
visions and dreams, without thinking too much of 
markets for their goods. The law of demand and 
supply was operative then as now, yet its un- 
checked operation was not allowed to prevail. 
Production was usually subordinated to consumpiion; 
and the theory of consumption paid more heed to 
the rea! and fundamental needs ot man, rather 
than his ohaiiging whims and fancies. Wants were 
kept within definite bounds; and the ceaseless multi- 
plication of wants was not eonsideied tlie be-all 
and the end-all of a eivilisatioiu The economic 
ordering of society was meant to serve the 
fundamental physical needs of man ; and these 
being ones secured, man was free to think of 
higher things. Stomach alway remains the centre 
and the driving-wheel of men’s life; and yet it' 
must be said with pride of the ancient Aryans 
that they found it possible to make the whole 
secular life of man subservient to the higher 
demands of spirit. The fact remains that men 


knew in those days to look at life steadily and 
to look at it as a whole. In this lies the secret 
■of their success. 

One word more. T must here express my 
gratefulness specially to His Highness Shri Sayaji 
Kao Maharaj of Baroda and H. E. the Diwan 
Saheb Sir Mauubbai Mehta under whose kind 
guidance and inspiration all my work is done. I 
ewe special thanks to His Highness for the graci- 
ous permission he has given to dedicate this 
book to him. I must next tender my best thanks 
to the University of Bombay whose award to me 
of the Springer Research Scholarship has made 
it possible for me to prepare this work; and 
wdiose continued financial assistance I count upon 
in meeting the expenses of this publication which 
are quite staggering to me otherwise. 

The book has been hurried through the 
Press. I wish I could have given moi’e time to 
it. But neither leisure not energy permitted me 
to do it. The typographic errors are equally 
tinfortunate. Particularly the passge on gems on 
pp 169-170 would find its appropriate place on 
page 189. The mistake first crept into the type- 
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written copy, and has survived. All that I can 
do is to crave for generous indulgence on the 
part of the public for all the shortcomings of 
this work. I promise a book free from these 
errors to the readers in case the book reaches a 
second edition. 

M. A. Buch. 

Baroda, Date 1 - 4 ~ 24 , 
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Ecanotnic Life in Ancient India 

I. EcoRomic Science in Ancient India. 


1. Was there Economics in Ancient 
India? 


The question is ; ims there any speculatfeai^ 
economic matters asKwig early Aryans ? IXd the fsrly 
writers discuss economic questions with anything like 
impartiality and detachment ? How far was this 
speculation a mere mass of unconnected sayings, 
and how far was it a body of scientific thoughts ? 
The answer to these questions will be given by the 
book as a whole. Economics as a science as we now 
understand it is evidently a modern science. 
Its foundations were laid by men like Say 
and Adam Smith in the eighteenth century in 
Europe. But speculation on economic problems 
must go back to the earliest ages. All life is 
bound to be, in its broad aspects, determined by 
fandamenial economic facte. Production, Distribution, 
EjEcbange, und Couramption may be neW' categories. 


but they are undoubtedly old facts. Earliest econo- 
mic life of all peoples, therefore, was bound to give 
rise to eome speculation regarding it, however crude 
or fragmentary it might appear to us. Economic 
science- w a modern growth, but economic' life, and 
economic thought must be and are very ancient 
facts, - everywhere, in Greece, Rome, India. 

.■ It will be best to begin by giving views of 
Western historians of economics on the position and 
worth of economic thought of ancient India. This 
will enable - us to see ourselves as others see us. 

2. Views of European Writers. 

(a) Gossa : The economic ideas of ancient 
peoples of the East have a slight interest 
from the point of view of modern science. 
They can all be reduced to a few moral 
precepts about the virtues of temperance, 
industry, and economy, and about the 
duty of desiring wealth only for the 
purpose of worship and charity. Com- 
m^K;e and arts were despised : and the 
division of labour ran to seed. ^ 

(h) Ingram : Conservation is the principal 
tadk of this social order ; and its most 
remarkable quality is stability, which tends 
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to degenerate into stagnation. Yet use- 
ful arts were progressive under this re- 
gime. The moral side of economics or 
the economic side of morals is one which 
the ancient thinkers of India habitually 
contemplate, , They insist on honesty, 
diligence, thrift, charity, and such other 
virtues. There is a tendency to prescribe 
in detaU the time, the mode, and the 
ao^ompaniments of almost every act of 
every member of community. * 

4fi) Haney : In its simplest form, economic 
thought must always have existed when- 
ever thinking beings soi^ht to gain a 
living. Economic ideas of any definiteneie 
find their earliest expression, however, 
in rules of conduct or moral codes formu- 
lated by priests or lawgivers. Economic 
precepts are therefore presented with 
ethics fund religion as a whole. 

i. Reasons few the tardy developmmit of 
important economic ideas among the 
ancients : 

(a) Subjective : The first subjective or 
psycholo^cal cause is the tendency 


m 

of ih® to look 

iraiits. It 

^flP con»4^d godlikp to have 
a? Jew wants as possible; Hence 
lUftder- the circumstances, the develop- 
iBfmt of # science ;wbich deals with 
the sa^factipn of •^aftts is difficult. 

disr«^asd for iqaterial consi- 
gnations iis a cc®cftmitwit of the 
tdai^ance of ethitp,! ideas. The 
Idgai of the ancient people about 
right apd wrong on the one hand, 
and economic advantage and disad- 
vant^e .on the other hand were 
inse^rable. 

Part and parcel of this subjective 
attitude is the fact that some o£ 
.the interests most conducive to eco- 
nomic stndy were especially depre 
cated. The earliest desire to bettOT- 
the condition of the labouring cla- 
sses is one ctf the most fruitful 
sotwees of economk study. But, in 
general, pagan philosophy teaches 
that -industry is degrading to body 
and antellact. 


The omnipotence of the State in 
antiquity, and the ascendency of 
the purely political interests are 
other factors retarding the develop* 
ment of economic thought. The 
importance of individual must be 
adequately reeogni^d before econo- 
mics can flourish. 

The idea of the ancients to gain 
wealth by conquest , and forced 
labour is another factor tending in 
the same direction. 


( 5 ) Objective : Economic phenomena 
were deficient both in number and 
in weight, that is, absolutely and 
relatively. The subject-matter of 
economics, as a social science, is 
human relations. Now this great 
complex of relations > between indi- 
viduals or states - did not exist in 
the past to anything like the same 
€x:fent that it now does. More 
cbfleretniy, dMsidfi of labour was 
not carried vat^'' far. An inde- 
' dcsarStif: economy means a 
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large degree o£ economic isolation* 
Practical politics, war, religions 
activities filled a large part o£ men’a 
lives. There was little security of 
person and property. 

2. Oriental economic thought : The central 
development of government and edu- 
cation was the fulfilment of the law. 
Among the ancient Hindus, interest 
was closely connected with some concept 
of a just price. All regulations regard- 
ing commercial matters point towards 
an underlying conception of a just 
price. There was no labour problem 
in the modem sense. 

3. Characteristics of the social Philosophy 
of the East ! 

1. Simplicity was the most salient 
characteristic of the social philosophy 
of the Orientals. They conceived of 
life as a whole and not in compart- 
ments. Social life, and hence social 
sciences were undifferentiated. Reli- 
gion, law, ethics, economics, philosophy 
were inextricably blended together. 

♦ 


2. In this aggregate of social concepts, 
the dominant member was religious 
or moral. The rules of the Brahma- 
nic or Mosaic codes which bore upon 
economic matters had a religious 
significance : by following them, one 
gained primarily not economic well- 
being, but a right life, a clear con- 
science, or spiritual perfection. 

3. A characteristic of the situation was 
the minute regulation of everyday 
life. Many institutions which were 
primarily economic were regulated, 

4. There was a conflict in economie 
thought between economic stimuli 
and ethico-religious ideas. The phi- 
losophy of the Orient was characte- 
rized by such a lack of individualism 
and materialism, such a disapprobation 
of industry other than agriculture, 
such a degree of passivity and fata- 
lism, that its dominance made any 
great industrial civilization impo- 
ssible. ® 


3. Hindu attitude towards wealth : 
Economics and Ethics. 

A Hindu is often a puzzle and a paradox to 
other nations. His attitude towards the transcenden- 
tal problems marks him out as a philosopher ; and 
one therefore jumps to the conclusion that in this 
world of matter-of-fact reality, he is not at home. 
But this is only a half truth which is a whole 
error. The fact is that the Hindu believes in a 
hierarchy of goods, in a gradation of values. There 
are two spheres of activity - Vyavabarika and the 
Paramarthika. There are four ends cf human 
existence - Dharma, Artba, Kama and ?.Ioksha. The 
moral and religious, the economic and aesthetic 
values are ends in this worldly life - the life of 
Yyavahara, of pravritli. But the latter takes a man 
to the paramarthika stage - where a certain nega- 
tion of earthly goods, a certain transvaluation of 
values tabes place. But the standard controversy 
in Hindu sacred writings relates to the rival exce- 
llencies of the three types of goods, religious and 
moral, hedonistic, and economic. 

A., glance at htetory will show that Hindu 
view was at first purely affirmative, then it was 


purely negative, and then it was gradually crystallised 
into a higher synthesis which combined both the 
above views. In the early Vedic period, there is 
no conflict. The cry is - more pleasure, more 
dharma, more wealth. It was nowhere suggested 
that there was any sin in pleasures or iu wealth. The 
attitude towards all the goods of life was purely 
naturalistic. The prayer is : " Bring us a thousand 
( cows ), hundreds of kine, 0 Hero, bring cattle, 
bring us ornament, bring us, embellishment and 
steeds, give us besides, two rings of gold. ” ^ Or ; 
“ for goodly fields, for pleasant homes, for wealth 
we sacrifice to thee. ” ® 

Later in the Upanishads we notice the growth 
of the opposite sentiment. Not by wealth is 
there any hope- of immortality. ” In the Maha- 
bharata wealth is reduced to its proper position of 
a means to an end. It was now clear to the 
ancient thinkers that wealth does play a great part 
in the building up of civilisation, and that property 
is' often the essence of our personality. Here is the 
tie connecting ethics and economics. *^‘One who 
robs another of wealth rote him of his virtue as 
well. Poverty is a state of sinfulness. From 
wealth spring all religious acts, all pleasures, and 
heaven itself. Witlmut wearltb a- man cannot find 
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the very means of sustaining his life. ” ® “ Agri- 
culture, trade, keeping of cattle, and diverse kinds of 
acts constitute what is called Artha. Artha or 
wealth, again, is the end of all acts. Without 
wealth both virtue and happiness cannot be won. ” 
Yet ancient Aryan culture was essentially 
religious, spiritual. It was - not Artha 

Pradhan. Its keynote was Dharma not Artha. 
Wealth was held to be purely an instrumental good. 
It was a mere means to an end. Whenever therefore 
there was a conflict between two goods - the ethical 
and the economic - the former most yield to the 
latter. " He that pursueth wealth too much without 
looking to virtue and enjoyment, deserves to be 
censured and slain by all means. ” Ancient Hindu 
economics therefore never for a moment surrendered 
itself to the conviction that man was merely a 
money-making animal. A broader, truer, and more 
comprehensive view was taken of man and his 
capacities. Western economics in its early career 
lost sight of fundamental facts. Ricardo’s extreme 
assertions regarding the paramountcy of producer’s 
goods over the producers themselves provoked the 
retort of Sismondi, ** What 1 is wealth then every- 
thii^ ! Are men absolutely nothing ? ” This stand- 
point which would sacrifice the personality of men 


to the products which he is helpful in creating waS' 
the bane of early Western economics. It raised 
powerful protests from men like Carlyle and Ruskin. 
It is only during last few years that a proper view 
is gradually approached, which essentially emphasises 
the human values of all things. Our ancient 
thinkers had no illusions in this matter. Man’s- 
existence can never be summed up in terms of his 
output, in terms of his income. We can do justice 
to it if we speak of him in terms of feeling, of 
life. This is the reading of the eary Hindus 
writers. “ eTs§?Errerra ” When the 

.".S 

dicta of economics and ethics conflict, when the 
voice of earthly gain leads one way, and the voice 
of duty the other way, the latter must unequivocally 
decide the situation. ^ Man is fundamentally a 
spiritual being, - with an instinct not merely for 
pleasure and pain, but for the eternally valuable as 
well as the transiently useful, - and only incidentally 
an economic being. Marxian canception of history 
is not the only one possible : and it is certainly 
not an accurate reading of the whole history of 
man. However, wealth was clearly taken as a good, 
though not the good. With the realisation of the 
importance of wealth in social economy, the science 
of economics becomes possible. 
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4. The concept of Vartta t ^ 

The word Vartta comes from Vritti L e. 

professioD or means o£ livelihood. Vartta meant at 
first three professions : agriculture, cattle-rearing, 
and trade. ® To these was added, lending money 

at interest. It is thus clear that Vartta was a 
province for the Vaishya whose functions are des- 
cribed chiefly as ® Kautilya, ^ 

however, makes Vartta the occupation of the Shu- 
dras also, adding to it . Karukushilavakarma ( profe- 
ssions of artisans and bards ). The Devi Purana 
adds Karmanta i. e. manufactures, to the subdivi- 
sions of Vartta ; and with this step we may take 
it that Vartta becomes co-extensive with modern 
economic science, dealing with production, distri- 
bution, and exchange of wealth. A conciete idea 
of the scope of Vartta can be gathered fronCi 

Manu’s description of the functions of the Vaishya; 
agriculture, cattle-rearing, apprising the prices and 
qualities of gems, pearls, corals, metals, woven 
stuff, scented things and salts ; knowledge of sowing ^ 
seeds, of specific traits of the soil, of the measures 
of the land, of the rules of weighing articles, the 
gOod and evil traits of countries; profits and losses 

in manufactured articles; the wages of artisans and 

workmen ; the languages of different peoples, the 
rise and fall of prices; the modes of selling and 
buying, i* , 


5. Tlie Pl«(;e of Varttii In Socinl Bco* 
nomy. 

It is evident that this scienee occupied an impof— 
tant place in ancient studies. Narada’s question ta 
Yi^hinthifa fho^ tlwt ?ea% competent persons 
were to be placed in cbasge of tjw >^rio«s depart- 
ments coming under the title of Vartta. The king- 
was expected to he master of economics; and the- 
jHrince was therefore placed under government superin- - 
tendents fwr a thorough -going course of instruction, 
(Jieoretical and practical, in the science of Vartta. 
The Brahmins ■ were the usual teachers of Vartta;,, 
and the Shudras too were such great experts in the ■ 
various branches of it, that even the Brahmins often . 
wept to school to them for a training in arts. 

6 . Vartta and Arthashastra : 

A science equally ancient and more universal, 
in scope than Vartta, was Arthashastra. Shukra- 
defines the latter as the science which describes the 
actions and administrations of kings, as well as the . 
means of livelihood in a proper manner, Kauti- 
lya describes it as the science which treats of th».- 
means of acquiring and BaaJintaining the earth, In 
the light of this science one can seton foot lighiet^^. 
eccoiomical, and, aesthetical acts and : maintain 



Tartta refers to economic science as well as econo- 
'mic arts ; but it is sharply disiinguished from poli- 
tics as well as public law, both of which are dealt 
■with in the Arthashastra along with economics. 

7. The Place of Vartta among Sciences ; 
Vartta and Dandaniti. 

One school would place all sciences under 
Dandaniti or politics. .Another would admit only 
-two sciences : Vartta and Dandaniti. But Kautilya 
will have : Metaphysics, the Vedas, Vartta, and 
Dandaniti. 

Thus there is first the phUosophid, prima or 
metaphysics t and then there are the three sciences t 

■ of ethics ( the three Vedas ), which teaches the 

■ disiinciioh between right and wrong , of economics, 
which teaches the distinction between wealth 
. and non - wealth, and of politics which teaches the 
distinction between efficiency and inefficiency, bet- 
-ween the expedient and inexpedient. 

8. Exact nature of economic thought. 

It is however not to be supposed that we had 

i anything like a full - fledged economic science. In 
the very nature of things ancient thought must 
•differ from modem, not only in its content but also 
',m its mode of presentation. It was the same Lx 
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the science of ethics. The ancient writings contained 
in germ the true theory , in the matter. Yet we 
were far from the systematic presentation and for- 
mulation of, ethical thought such as we have to-day 
in Mill and Spencer, in Sidgwick and Rashdall. 
In the same way in economics we cannot expect 
any approach to Mill and Nicholson, Marshall and. 
Taussig among the ancient writers on Vartta. On 
the whole, the manner of presentation was concrete. 
The aim of Yartta was severely practical; ita 
business was to guide the trader, the agriculturist, 
the cattle-trainer, the artisan, the director of indu- 
stries, the .statesman, the teacher, the cultivator. 
Hence Vartta was cultivated not as a single science 
but a body of difEerent studies; and the aim kept 
in view was not so much - theoretical' instruction, as' 
practical mastery. 



tl. Rural Economics : Pastoral and 
Aftioitlliifal OfftniMtidR. 

I 

If we cast a glance at the earliest economic 
organization anywhere, we will assuredly find that m 
it was predominantly rural. All civilization has its 
roots in the village. The village therefore is the 
fundamental economic and sodal unit of early 
Aryan society. Even now it remains to a very 
great extent the unit of Indian economic society. 

But in the very earliest epochs of civilization it was 
bound to be BO to a far greater extent. Our eco- 
nomic study of India therefore must begin with the 
grama or vHlage community. 

1. What is a Village? 

Its connotation in India is to some extent 
peculiar. In Europe it often means a group of 
buildings. In India the village includes the group 
of houses as well as the surrounding lauds. India 
Was at that time, split up into numerous separate 
and distinct groups of holdings, covering from about 

a few hundred to a few thousand acres. These 
groups of holdings were the earliest organization 
for the cultivation of the level plains of India. 
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But the vilJage was not merety a territorial 
but an e^ntially human unit. It meant a body of 
men connected by close ties with otie another. 
These would naturally become a single, self - sufflribg 
whole. This small community, primarily bTou^t 
together by fundamental economic and social needs, 
soon develops its own little civilization, embracing 
all its primitive wants and requirements. Like 
Plato’s imaginary city, the village will soon cease 
to be a purely homogeneous and undifferentiated 
community of peasants but will add to its agriealtni'al 
activities a good many others auxiliary to them, 
thus rounding off effectively its economic li^. 
A host of professions springs up - those of the 
potter, the blacksmith, the carpenter, rhe cobbler, 
the washerman, the sweeper, the cattle - keejter and 
the barber. These workers soon settle down in the 
villages and are allowed a share of grain and 
perhaps cash or are granted rent — free land whifeh 
they cultivate. 

The village also requires its own humble 
political organisation to meet its pressing poHtibal 
necessities. Whereever a few men gather togfthir* 
the government springs up; The village headbriifa 
therefore very early makes his appearance^ JBfet ^ 
other villages where the landowning body is compo- 


«ed of a dominant class, holding the lands jointly 
or in shares, village affairs are controlled by a 
•council of elders, heads of the cosharing householders. 

Thus there are two leading types of villages. 
The one is known as the Severalty or Raiyatwari 
village. It has a special headman to look after its 
affairs. Its holdings are entirely separate, and not 
shares of a unit estate. There is no joint liability 
.for revenue ; each holding is separately assessed on 
its own merits. And there is no jointly owned 
area of ‘ waste ’ or common land ; it belongs to 
■the State^ not to the village. It is this type of 
village we meet with in the Manu Smriti and the 

Mahabharata. It is “ perhaps the earliest organised 
■form of permanent agricultural village in India. ” 
Contrasted with this, there is the joint - village. 
Here the affairs are in the charge not of a headman, 
-but a Panchayat. The holdings ( sometimes joint ) 
are shares of a unit estate. The dominant class 
sometimes cultivate their own estates, but more 
often have a body of tenants under them. Very 
often; the cultivated land is divided, and the waste 
left in common. This waste is the joint property 
of the whole village' and is available for partition. 
There is, lastly^ the ■ liability ( joint and several ) 
for the r-eventie assessed in a lump sum, ^ 


2. The Origin of Village (^mmuiilty* 

It is idle to look for elaborate explanations 
regarding the origin of the vills^. The origins 
of all society may be found in the fundamental 
(iconomic and social needs driving people to some 
form of permanent union. This union is very often 
a moving one, as long as life remains purely 
nomadic. The nation then is the moving horde. 
But when the early Aryan people developed some 
form of agriculture, they found it necessary to 
settle down in some fixed places. These holdings 
which they formed in a more or less compact village 
form were thus “ a necessity of permanent agri- 
cultural establishment, under the Indian conditions 
of Indian life, both physical and social.” 

The village is the result therefore in the 
first place of agricultural necessities. But above 
all, people always organise themselves for mutual 
defence against all kinds of hostile forces. Men 

■ would badly need protection against the lions, the 
tigers, and the wolves of the jungle, as well as the 

■ fierce and hostile tribes which surround them. Soon 
-other needs arise which go to strengthen the' union 

thus begun. The /Ullage therefore soon becomes an 
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isolated, self - suflScing unit, and utilised as sucb 
m P&p&m % th"e cenffal power. 

But we also hear of instances in which 
village organization was not the spontaneous out- 
come of a particular set of social conditions, but 
the result of a deliberate activity on the part of 
the State. “ Either by inducing foreigners to^ 
immi^te or by causing the thickly - populated 
centres of his own kingdom to si^d forth the 
excessive population, the king may construct villages 
either on new sites, or on old ruins. Villages 
consisting of each of not less than a hundred fami- 
lies and of not more than five - hundred families 
of agricultural people of Shudra caste, with bounda- 
ries extending as far as a krosha ( 2250 yds ) or 
two, and capable of proteciing each other shall be 
formed. ” * Another instance of the king taking 
the initiative hi tHe fermatioii of a village commu- 
nity is be found' in the South Indian Inscription 
of ^ e^tiwy A. D; * Sufficient land 

WSs purehdsed for the village ^te, which was to 
contain recim for foe ®?tetion of a temple, and for 
the housesites of 108 Brahmin!^ of the village 
servan ts, and el ‘foe in fotarge of the village 

tilnniryi Thd k»ds woe boi%ht fnsrti the old title- 
Jtoldeae 4«d tenarit^ Wifo Ml tie benefits said 
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appurtenances that belonged to theng; 
were transferred to the new settlers. A right of 
way was secured oTOr certain "lands outdde the 
village for the Brahmins to walk to the tank for 
the performance of the daily prayers. Land was 
also provided for grazing cattle, for the maintenance 
of the families of the new settlers, each of whom 
appears to have rect^ived a definite piece of land, 
and for the remuneration of the yillftge oflicers ,#nd 
artisans. 

3. The Village In ,the Vedic PmU>d. 

The word stood cadginaHy for "village;’’^ 

Often the villages were built in close juxtaposition 
to each other. ® “ The village iyhig in the eastern 
direction, becqnie largely popukied, whilst all that 
is in the western direction >hecQines a long tract of 
deserts. ” « Qf^en t^ey ky ep8«t ^rom each oth®r, 
and were conp^c^d by roads, “As a main road 
with a village at each end, meets both this and 
that, so do the rays of the sim this 

region and that. ” Villages jyere :8s? 

seats of quiet, ordered, harmqnlo]^ life, ,^d 
contrasted as such witjh for^^ts ,aP jviiji 
vegetable and .animal ,life. ® C|y^|le ^ 

comforkble shelter ^hece las ‘‘ ^s 

waiTiors to thoir steeds, dcine to their village^ as 
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fond milk - giving cows approach their youngling. . 
Mahagramah or large villages are referred to. “ 

The word grama also stood for a “ body of 
men. ” It must have stood intermediate between 
the kula or family an the one hand, and the tribe 
or vish on the other. The grama, was therefor} 
an aggregation of families. 

The head of the village was the Grama ni, 

He was one of the Katnins or jewels of the 
royal household. The post was an object of 
special ambition to the Vaishyas, It does not 
appear that he was an elect e 1 official from his 
connection with the royal establishment. However 
the gramani had a voice in the election of the king. 

“ The metres act as attendants about him ( Soma ); 
even as the non - royal king - makers, the heralds 
( Sutas ) and headmen ( Gramani ) ( attend upon ) 
the king, so do the metres act as attendants about 
him ( Soma ). ” 

It is probable that the villages developed a 
substantial amount of democratic life. The villagers 
met together to decide their own afEairs in their 
local assembly called Sabha, It was presided pver 
possibly by the village headman. It was a place 
where the rich and the poor joined hands. “ 0 Indra, 
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thy firiend is beautiful; and rich in horses, chariots, 
and cows. He is always provided with excellent 
food ; majestically he goes to the Sabha. Many 
affairs were discussed there, one of which referred 
to cows. “ 0 ye cows, ..loudly is your excelleuC' 
talked about iu the Sabha. ” 

4. The Village in the Pali literature. 

Rhys Davids ascribes the divergence in the- 
village arrangements to the fact that there were 
few tribes and clans, compared with the vastness of 
the country. Hence there was ample opportunity 
for independent growth, and for the interaction of 
peaceful contact. India was preeminently a land of 
villages. A king of Videha is described in the 
Jatakas, as renouncing both his capital, the city of 
Mithila, seven yojanas in circumference, and his 
realm of sixteen thonsand gamas. A gama was an 
inhabited settlement, not regularly fortified as a- 
city, nor containing the king’s palace. The number 
of families iu a village ranged from 30 to 1 GOO. is 
The houses in a village stood near each other. 
Just near the village was the sacred grove of trees. 
Tfie village was surrounded ; by extensive fields, - 
very often rice -fields. There was a special plot ■ 
of ground reserved for the pasture of cattle, and 
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another uncultivated piece in the adjoining jungle 
was set apart for purposes of waste and wood. 
Ove;r these plots all the villages had common rights. 
The herdsman was in charge of the cattle of the 
village. He is described as “ knowing the general 
appearance of each one of his charge and the marks 
it, skilled to remove the flies’ eggs from their 
and to make sores heal over, accustomed to 
•a good fire going with smoke to keep the 
away, knowing where the for.ls are and the 
drinking places, clever in choosing pasture, leaving 
milk in the udders, and with a proper respect for 
the leaders of the herd. ” 

The most important personage in the village 
was the headman. It is possible that he was a 
h^editary official, or that he was elected by the 
people in their council. In later law-books, of 
course we find that he was regularly appointed 
by tlm central government.^o He was the fiscal 
ageist of the supreme government, charged 

of the village dues, 
how he settled quarrels of the vil- 
from the guilty ; how he 
against the slaughter of ani- 
•of kstoxioating Hquors, and 
the villagers when 
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< 3 rops failed." "At that time all the grain had 
been carried away during the rainy season, and 
there was a famine. But it was the time when 
the corn had just sprouted ; and all the villagers 
came together, and besought help of their 
headman, saying, *two months from now, when- 
we have harvested the grain, we will pay you in 
kind’; so they got an old ox from him and 
■ate it. 


The villagers therefore lived a happy, con- 
tented life. But above all, the villagers managed 
their own affairs. They used to unite to build 
mote-halls, and rest-houses, and reservoirs, to mend 
the roads between their own and adjacent vil- 
lages, and even to lay out parks. Even women 
were proud to take part in such affairs of public 
importance.^* To summarise “None of the house- 
holders could have been what would now be 
called rich. On the other hand, there was a 
sufficiency for their simple needs, there was 
security, there was iadependfiime. There were 
no landlords and no paupers. There was little if 
any crime. What crim.e there was in the country 
was nearly all outside vjlh^e^ Wb#n the 

■central power was Stmng .8S .it usually 


was. tp put dowu JOte 




the quaint words of an old Suttanta, ‘pleased 
with one another and happy, dancing their 
children in their hands, dwelt in open doors.’ ” 2 * 

5. The Village in the Law-Books. 

The village is regarded as the smallest unit 
in the political fabric in Manu as well other law- 
books. The king shall appoint a headman of 
each village, a headman over ten villages, a head- 
man over hundred villages, and a headman over 
a thousand villages. The governor of the village 
shall try all cases of offence occurring therein/’®^ 
All persons who violate their compacts with their 
caste-guilds or village assemblies are to be banished 
from the realm by the kingi^s The fact of the 
collective responsibility of the villagers is proved 
by a number of cases. “ The king shall punish 
iiMi villttge where Brahmans, unobservant of their 
sacred duties and ignorant of the Veda, subsist 
by begging ; for it feeds robbers. ”27 

6, The Village in the Arthashastra* 

The kingdom was to be divided into four 
districts and these into villages. The villages 
were graded as those of first, middle, and lowest 
rank. Some villages were exempted from’ taxa- 
tion } .some supplied soldiers ; some paid tlieir 
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taxes in the form of grains, cattle, gold, and of 
raw material ; some supplied free labour and 
dairy produce in lieu of taxes.^s The authority 
of the headman is clearly recognised. “ When 
the headman of a village has to travel on account 
of any business of the whole village, the villagers 
shall by turn accompany him. Those who cannot 
do this shall pay 1 1 panas for every yojana. If 
the headman of a village sends out of the village 
any person except a thief or an adulterer, he 
shall be punished with a fine of 24 panas, and 
the villagers with the first amercement (for doing ' 
the same.) This passage clearly implies that 
the headman had to work on behalf of the whole 
village, and had at his disposal the assistance of 
the villagers whenever necessary. He could expel 
a person from the village and punish offenders. 
Nor was his power absolute; for he was punished 
along with the villagers who might . have shared 
his responsibility, by a higher authority, in case 
of a failure of justice. ** Those who, with their 
united efforts construct on roads buildings of any 
kind beneficial to the whole country and who* 
not only adorn their villages, but also keep watch ‘ 
on them shall be shown favourable concessions _ 


* by the king.’’^® Elders among the villagers are 



iio improve and develop the property of the 
bereaved minors, till the latter attain their age; 
n.s also the property of gods. “No ascetic other 
than a Vanprastha, no company other than the 
one of local birth, and no guilds of any kind 
other than local co-operative guilds shall find 
entrance into the villages of the kingdom. Nor 
shall there be in villages, buildings intended fox- 
sports and plays. Nor, in view of procuring 
money, free labom-, commodities, grains, and 
liquids in plenty, shall actors, dancers, singers, 
drummers, buffoons, and bards make any distur- 
bance to the work of the villagei’S, for helpless 
villagers are always dependent and bent upon 

their fields.”3i 

IT. 

1. Cattlebreeding and Live Stock; the 
Vedle period. 

One of thp moat important branches of 
economic life of early Aryan villages was cattle- 
breeding. Qpiniqn is divided as to whe&er the 
pastoral or the ^ricjjltqral life occupied more 
attention of the Aryans. Yet we believe 

that thftre is , a greater atewdaice of imtevenom 



to the pastoral life in the Rigteda than to agri- 
oulture. This is als6 the opinion of Mac Dun- 
cker. ‘‘ Among the Aryans of those days more 
attention must have been given to the breeding 
of cattle than to the cultivation of the field. A 
great number of similes and mataphors in the 
hymns of the Veda show that the Aryans must 
have lived lotjg with their flocks, and that they 
stood to them in relations of the closest famili- 
arity. The daughter is the milk -maid ( duhitar 
the consort of the prince is in even later poems 
the bufialo-cow ( mahishi ), the prince is at times 
the cowherd or protector of cows ( gopa ). the 
assembly of the tribe and the fold which i nolo- 
ses the cows are called by the same name ( go- 
shtha ), and the word expressing a feud ( gavi- 
shthi ) denotes in the first instance the desire- 
for cows. Similes are taken especially from cows 
and horses. Besides cattle and horses, buffaloes,, 
sheep and goats are mentioned. The gods are 
invoked to protect and feed the cows, to increase 
the herds, to make the cows full of milk andi 
satisfy the horses, to lead the herds to good, 
pasture, and protect them from misfortune in the- 
way.” A.gni lookes ^ all creatures, “ like a. 
brisk herdsman movinff round his cattle.” ** “ Loudi 


low the milch-kine swimming in the waters.” ^4 
" What time the men in fury rush together for 
running streams, for pastures, and for houses.” *5 
My kine seek pasture where they will.” “ For 
.this, ye Lords of ample wealth, bring blessing 
for our herd, our kine, our progeny, and plente- 
ous food.” “ As cows low to their calves in 
stalls.”^® ‘‘We make thee, Shatakratu, find en- 
joyment in the songs we sing, like cattle in the 
pasture lands.” 3® “As the kine seek the warm 
stall.” “ My thoughts move onward unto him, 
as kine unto their pastures move.” ‘‘Follow 
( Pushau ) the kine of him who pours libations 
out and w’orship thee.,.Let none be lost, none 
injured, none sink in a pit, and break a limb, 
return with these all safe and sound,” “The 
kine have come and brought good fortune, let 
them rest in the cow-pen and be happy near us. 
Here let them stay prolific, many-coloured, and 
yield through many morns their milk for Indra,,, 
These are never lost, no robber ever injures them 
,no evil-minded foe attempts to harass them. The 
master of the kine lives many a year with these, 
the cows whereby he pours his gifts and serves 
the Gods. The charger with his ^dusty brow 
•o'ertakes them not, ,and^ never tQ the shambles 
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do they take their way. These cows, the cattle 
of the pious worshipper roam over widespread 
pasture where no danger is. To me the cows 
seem Bhaga, they seem Tndra, they seem a por- 
tion of the first-poured soma, 0 cows, ye fatten 
even the worn and wasted, and make the un- 
lovely beautiful to look on. Prosper my house, 
ye with auspicious voices, your power is glori- 
fied in our assembly.’’ ^-’ 

The cow or QX ( go ) was one of the chief 
sources of wealth to the Vedic Indian. Its milk 
( kshira } was one of the chief articles of food. 
It was drunk fresh or made into butter (yhee) or 
curds (dad hi), or w'as mixed with Soma, or was 
used for cooking with grain ( kshiraudana ). Even 
the Worn and the wasted could become fiesh and 
beautiful by the use of milk. The cows enabled 
the Master of the kine to offer sacrifices to the 
gods and hence were an article as much of reli- 
gious as economic use. Oxen were used for 
plpughing or drawing the wagons. Draught-oxett 
were castrated : the testes were crushed with 
claspers ( sleshmana ) or squeezed between press- 
stones,** The tips of the, horns of oxen were 
sharpened,*^ and were .decked with ornaments.**;. 


Cowherds took cows to pasture daily. On 
return from pasture, they were kept in stalls. 
The word vraja meant the ‘ feeding-ground ’ to 
which, the milk-giving animals went out in the 
irlorning from the village, while the others stayed 
in it all day and night. tt also meant the 
cow-pen or the stall.** Another word was 
gostha-‘ grazing ground for cows. The cows 
were milked thrice a day, early ( prater-doha ), 
in the forenoon ( samgava ), and in the 
evening ( sayan-dolia ).** The shed or the 
enclosure in which during the heat of the day 
they were milked was called Samgavini. Thrice 
a day they were led to pasture. *2 The cows 
were allowed to join their calves mostly in the 
evening. Marks were made on cattle to distin- 
guish ownership. 6* Some cattle were called 
» having the sign of the eight marked on the 
ear ’ ( ashtakariii ); others were called ‘ having 
the mark of the sickle on the ear.’ ** and so on. 

Among other cattle, goats, sheep, and 
horses were objects of special attention. The 
shepherd in charge of goats and sheep was called 
avi-pala. “Shee^ as well as Mine were often 
captured from the enemy. The ram was some- 
times castrated.®'*’ The main utility of sheep was 
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in their wool. Pushan is said to wtave raiment 
from the wool of sheep.®® Gandhara ewes were 
famous for their wool. Dogs were employed in 
guarding catile and houses from thieves, wolves, 
and tigers.®® 

Horses were a special product of the Siudhu 
and the Saraswati.®® They were of various colours- 
ruddy ( aruna ), dark-brown etc. They were often 
kept in stalls and fed there.*^ But they were also 
allowed to go to grass.*-^ They were watered to 
cool them after racing. The man in charge of 
them was called Ashvapala. 

2. Cattlebreeding in the Epics and 
Manu. 

In the Mahabliarata we read that cattlebreed* 
ing was a regular profession. Sahadeva acts as a 
cowherd under Yiraia. “ Under me ” says he 
“ cows multiply in number in a short time ; nor 
does any disease appear among them. I know the 
marks pf oxen which are fit to be prized and by 
smelling whose urine even a barren woman brings 
forth a child ®6 Similarly Nakula .tcted as a 
horsekeeper. “ I know the character of horses and 
how to break them. I know how to correct their 

vices and to treat their diseases. A horse under 

3 


mj shall never feel shy. In my hands, no mare is 
evil : wiiat need then to speak of horses ? ” 
Narada’s question shows the importance attached to 
the scientific rearing of animals : ‘‘ Do you study 
the various Sutras, including the elephant-sutra, the 
horse- sutra, and the ratha-sutra ? The impor- 
tahcS of kihe is fully recognised. “ Kine are always 
th% rooS of prosperity. There is no fault in kine. 
Kine always afford the best food in the form of 
Havi, Unto the deities. The sacred mantras Swaha 
ahd Vash^t are always established upon kine. Kine 
are the chief conductresses of Sacrifice. They con- 
stitute the mouth of Sacrifice. They bear and yield 
excellent and strength-giving nectar”. “ Kine 
benefit human beings with milk, ghee, curds, dung, 
skin, bones, horns, and hair, 0 Bharata. ” The 
bullocks too should be normally treated with kind- 
ness. " Formerly, the deities, while tilling the earth 
whereon they performed a sacrifice, used the goad 
for striking the bullocks yoked to the plough, 
fiience in tilling earth for such a purpose, one may 
without incurring censure or sin, apply the goad to 
bullocks. In other acts, however, bullocks should 
never be struck with the goad or the whip. ” 

, Manu gives some rules for the allocation of 
land for pastoral purposes and some instructions 
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for the guidance of the keepers of animals. " A 
strip of land to the extent of 400 cubits or to 
the width of three large sticks at the outskirt of' 
a village should be set apart for pasturage; a 
ground of thrice as much measure should be kept 
reserved for the purpose at the outskirt of a town 
or city. The keeper of an animal, made over 

to him for tending, shall be answerable for any 
injury done to it in his bouse during the night ; 
but if the terms of tending be otherwise ( i. e. 
for the day and night ) the keeper is answerable 
for injuries done to it both in the day and nighty 
If the animal strays- out of- sigWii ca^isskyjod 
by a reptile or by, falling into. a. pit through the 
wilful negligence of his duties by th^ keeper, th|ig 
keeper is bound to niake good ite lo^s to the 
owner of the beast., If the b^a^t be stolen , by^ a, 
gang of tliieves, who havig^ p§f p,§,tra,te,d the crime^ 
with the beat of drum, the t^oeper ot, fl'®. ^*^0^ 
is not liable to make gp^ its,; loss, ^ if he. infprtns 
the owner of the, fact tfeu^ proper tune and 
place. If a beast dies a mitur^ de^th, its keeper 
is to cut off its ears, sjlsin, h|irs» bladde|:, sinews, 
gall-stones, or other, bip^ily appendages vvbich 
may testify to its uafur|^, sko\^ 

L to its owner. If a w,olf}aft«c|§g%%;^ ^id^q^rposi 


away a beast in the absence of the flock -keeper 
he is responsible for it, but not otherwise.. The 
cattekeeper is not responsible if the cattle graze on 
and destroy the crops standing on an unfenced 
ground, adjoining the pasture-land; UiC keeper will 
be fined if the cattle trespass on an enclosed field. 
Ko penalty exists in respect of the destruction of 
a crop by a cow within ten days of her parturi- 
tion, or by a bull branded with the sign of a discus 
or trident, or by a bull, dedicated to a deity, whe- 
ther attended by the cowherd or otherwise, 

3. Cattiebreeding in the Paii-literature. 

The usual locality for pastures or khettas was 
in the neighbourhood of a village. There were 
pastures of herds of cattle, of goats, of herds 
belonging to the king or commoners. The latter 
used to entrust their flocks to a communal neatherd 
who is found penning his herds at night in sheds, 
or bringing them back every evening and counting 
them out to the ’ several owners, varying the pasture 
from day to day. We are told in a passage quoted 
before how the herdsman knew each and every one 
of the animals in his charge, how he used to remove 
troublous insects from their bodies, how he used 
to keep the fire alive to drive out the gnats, and 
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how he was familiar with the whole locality, its 
fords, its drinking places, and its convenient pastures. 
Such was the GopalakaJ^ 

4. Cattlebreeding and live stock in 
Kautiiya. 

We thus see that from the earliest days the 
importance of live stock was fully realized, and 
special care was taken to insure the healthy growth 
of cattle ia India. It is impossible to overestimate 
the importance of cow in the social economy of 
Hindu life. 1'he cow is the most indispensable 
source of nourishment to men of all classes in India, 
because of the milk, ghee, curds and other ihings 
of which it is the direct or indirect parent. Every 
Aryan householder used to have a cow or two in 
his house, whom he used to carefully protect. The 
kings were specially called because 

they were expected to look above all to the well- 
being of kine and Brahmins. The ox also was a 
very important article and from the standpoint of 
agriculture indispensable. It was also immensely 
useful in the conduct of local transport. The horse 
and the elephant were more useful to the govern- 
ments and the aristocracy of the land than to the 
masses: but they were none the less objects o£ 
special attention in those days. 
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It is interesting to find a special department 
for the welfare of cattle and animals in general in 
the time of Asoka and Chandragupta. Six chief 
officers or superintendents were appointed for 
running the department. (1) The Superintendent 
of cows; (2) the Supenntendent of pastures and 
graang igrounds ; (3) the game-keeper ; (4) the 

Superintedent of elephants ; (5) the Superintendent 
of forests and forest-produce and (6) the Superin* 
tendent of horses. 

The Superintendent of cows had to supervise 
(1) herds maintained for wages, (2) herds surren- 
dered for a fixed amount of dairy produce, (3) 
useless and abandoned herds, (4) herds maintained 
for a share in dairy produce, (o) classes of herds, 
(6) cattle that ' strayed, (7 1 cattle that are 
irrecoverably lost and (8) the amassed quantity 
of milk and butter. 

Thus we find that the Superintendent’s duties 
were many, and various. In the first place, he had 
to keep a register of cattle, in which a note was 
taken of calves, steers, tameable ones, draught oxen, 
bulls' that were to be trained to yoke, bulls kept 
for crossing cows, catlJe that were fit only for the 
Supply of fletrih, buffaloes and draught buffaloes j 


female calves, fetrale steers, heifers, pregnant cows, 
milch cattle, barren cattle ; calves that were a 
month or two old. It was his duty to mark all 
these cattle as well as those stray cattle which 
might hate remained unclaimed for a month or 
two, and to register the branded marks, natural 
marks, colour, and the distance from one horn to 
another of each of the cattle. 

In the second place, lie had to take a spemal 
note of the missing animals. An animal was 
declared ‘lost’, when it was carried off by thieves 
or when it had got iteself mixed up with the herds 
of others, or when it used to stray unknown. It 
was ‘ irrecoverably lost ’ when it was entangled in 
a quagmire or precipice, when it died of disease or 
old age, when it was drowned in water, when it 
was killed by the fall of a tree or of river bank, 
when it was beaten to death with a staff or stone, 
when it was struck by lighning, when it was 
carried off by a crocodile, or involved in the midst 
of a forest fire. 

But above, all the Superintendent was required 
to appoint the servants under hira^lf to look after 
various branches of the departmental work : the 
j^k^s; 1 <i>upere, juntos, ;#ie ..fi^wlTjerds. Oa 
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various terms the services o£ these men were enga- 
ged : ( I ) Some herds were placed in charge 

of hundred head on fixed wages. Ttiis arrangement 
was called This system of payment 

is preferred to the system of payment of the profits 
of milk and ghee, on the ground that under the 
latter system, there was a temptation to starve the 
calves to death. ( 2 ) Certain cowherds were, on 
payment of a certain fee, placed in charge of a 
herd of 100 head, made up of equ.il numbers of 
aged cows, milch cows, pregnant cows, heifers, and 
calves. The fee was some varakas of clirilie 1 butter 
( i e. seers ), as w’ell as the tail and. branded- 
fck’n of dead cows. The system was called karapra- 
iikara. ( 3 ) According to the Bhaguotshrishtakam 
system, a share in the dairy-produce was given to 
the herdsman who reared a hundred heads made up 
of equal numbers of afdieted cattle, cripple ! cattle, 
nattle that could not be milked by any one but the 
accustomed person, cattle that were not easily milked 
and cattle that killed their own calves. { 4 ) Under 
the arrangement known as Bhaguapravishtaka, cattle 
were kept under the Superintendent through fear of 
thieves, giving him pro'^nce. 

It was also laid down that cattle should be 



■supplied with abundant food and water. The scale 
and standard of diet necessary to keep up the 
vigour of the animals were fixed by the Govern- 
ment. Thus powerful bulls ware given 1 J seer of 
meadowgrass, twice the abo^'o quantity of straw, 
2| chataks of salt, besides oil, liquor, ghee, milk, 
curd, barley, and molasses in , similar proportions. 
The buffaloes and camels received double the above 
•quantity, while mules, cows, and asses received 
the above quantities less by one quarter each. The 
oxen were given as much subsistence as the work 
demanded from them required ; and the cows were 
given it in proportion to the milk they gave. 

Certain rules were laid down for the grazing 
of cattle, for the milking of cows, and for the 
churning of milk. The cowherds were to look to 
the safety of the cattle. They were to graze the 
herds in forests which were severally ■ allotted as 
pasture grounds for various seasons, and from which 
thieves, tigers, and other molesting beasts are 
driven away by hunters aided by their hounds. 
Sounding bells were to be attached to the necks of 
timid cattle, with a view to scare out snakes and 
tigers, and as a definite means of knowing the 
whereabouts of herds. Cattle should be grouped in 
herds of ten each of similar colour, .while they 


we being grazed. A certain proportion of cattle 
must be males ; thus in every herd of ten cows or 
buffaloes, there must be four males. 

The milkers were required to milk the cattle 
both in the morning and in the evening, during 
the rainy, autumnal, and the first part of winter 
seasons ; and during the latter part of winter, and 
the whole ef the spring and summer seasons, they 
should milk only once. The time of milking should 
not be allowed to lapse. The proportion of butter 
normally ) ielcled by milk was fixed. One drona of 
a cow’s milk, when churned, yields one prastha of 
butter ; the same quantity of a buffalo’s milk 
yields ^th prastha more; and the same quantity of 
milk of goats and sheep produces prastha more. 

The herdsmen were fined for cruel treatment 
of animals. Certain animals such as a calf bull, or a 
milch cow were not allowed to be slaugh ered. It 
was also a part of their duty to apply medicines 
to diseased animals. 

Animals like goats and sheep were shorn 
every six months, and their wool was made over 
to the Superintendent. 

The herdsman , had to surrender the skin with 
the branded msafe >'0£ a ;^ad. eow, ; buffalo, goat» 
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sheep, ass, or camel; also their fat, bile, marrow,, 
teeth, hoofs, horns, and bones. 

The Superintendent of Pasture lands had to 
open new pasture grounds between any two dan-- 
gerous places ; the object was the reclamation of 
waste lands. The same pasture grounds were not 
to be used throughout the year: but different 
forests were assigae.1 to different seasons. In thia 
way they could be kept up unimpaired, and their 
resources unexhausted by continuous use. It was 
for the herdsman to select a locality on considera- 
tions of the safety afforded by it and its nearness 
or distance. 

The appointment of htmters was meant to 
ensure the safety of the cattle. The hunters, aided 
with their hounds, used to reconnoitre forests. They 
were to hide themselves by ascending trees or 
mountains in order to escape the thieves. They used 
to sound the note of danger by blowing conch-shells 
or beating drums, by flying the pigeons of the royal 
households, and by causing fire and smoke at suc- 
cessive distances.’’® 

The Superintendent of Horses had to raster 
the breed, age, colour, marks, gronp or classes, and 
the native place of horses. The dmanfearence df the 
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best horse measures 100 angulas, horses o£ medium 
and lower sizes fall short of the above measurement 
by five parts. The diet of the best horse was 2 
dronas of any one of the grains, one prastha of oil, 
ho palas of flesh, five palas of salt, 1 prastha of 
liquor, two prasthas of milk etc. The horses of 
Karaboja, Sindhu, Aratta, and Vanayu countries are 
the best; those of Bahlika, Pupeya, Sauvira, and 
Taiiala are of middle quality; and the rest ordinary. 
These three may be trained either for war or for 
riding according as they are furious, mild, or slow. 
Horses shall be washed, bedaubed with sandal 
powder, and garlanded twice a day. There were 
veterinary surgeons to look to the medical treatment 
of horses. Special servants were employed to move 
the horses, to tether them in stables, to supply 
meadow-grass, to cook the grains for the horses, to 
keep watch in the stables, to groom them, and to 
apply remedies against poison. 

A special Superintendent was appointed for 
the training of elephants. It is said that “ the vic- 
tory of kings ( in battles ) depends mainly upon 
elephants ; for elephants, being of large bodily frame 
are capable not only to destroy the arrayed army 
■of an enemy, his fortifications, and encampments, but 
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also to undertake works that are dangerous to life.” 
The efficiency of the army thus depended upon the 
efficiency of the elephants often; and many a battle- 
has been on record in early Indian history, in which 
elephatits carried the day. The capture of elephants 
was therefore an injportant economic activity. The- 
summer is said to be the season to capture elephants. 
Young elephants, infatuated elephants, elephants 
without tusks, diseased elephants, elephants which 
suckle their young ones, and female elephants are- 
not to be captured. The elephants twenty years old 
and older ones are to be captured. That wh’ch is 
forty years old is the best. We have got two accounts- 
of the way in which elephants were capturetf, the 
one from Kautilya, and the other from Megasthenes, 
Here is a passage from the Arthashastra. “ Guards- 
of elephant forests, assisted by those who rear 
elephants, those who enchain the legs of elephants,, 
those who guard the boundaries, those who live in 
forests, as well as by those who nurse elephants, 
shall with the help of five or seven female elephants- 
to help in tethering wild ones, trace the where- 
abouts of herds of elephants by following the course- 
of urine and dungs left by elephants and along forest 
tracts covered over with branches of Bhallataki, and 
by observing the spots where elephants slept or sat. 
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’tefore, or left dung's, or where they had just des- 
troyed the banks of rivers or lakes.” “ The manner 
of hunting the elephant is this. Round a bare patch 
of ground is dug a deep trench about 5 or 6 stadia 
( a stadium = 202^ yds ) in extent, and over this is 
thrown a very narrow bridge which gives access to 
the enclosure. Into this enclosure are introduced 
three or four of the best-trained female elephants. 
The men themselves lie in ambush in concealed huts. 
The wild elephants do not approach the trap in the 
daytime, but they enter it at night, going in one 
'by one. When all have passed the entrance, the 
men secretly close it up; then, introducing the strong- 
est of the tame fighting elephants, they fight it out 
with the wild ones, whom at the same time they 
•enfeeble with hunger. When the latter are over- 
come with fatigue, the boldest of the drivers dis- 
mount unobserved, and each man creeps under his 
•own elephant, and from this position creeps under 
the belly of the wild eltp’aant, and ties his feet 
together.” 

We are told that the best elephants were 
imported from Kalinga, Anga, Karusha, and the 
East; those of middle quality came fron the Dasha- 
;rna and Western countries; and Saurashtra and 
J^anchajana countries gave elephants of low quality 
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III. 

1 . Agricultural Organisation in the 
Vedic period. The Monsoons. 

The importance of rains is clearly associated 
with the importance attached to agriculture m those 
days. It is a peculiarity of this country that its 
prosperity to a very great extent depends upon t e 
prosperity of its agriculture, which in its turn ce- 
Mnds the timely presence of rains in the country. 
The Vedic Aryans knew it too well. The most im- 
portant economic fact every year here is therefore 
the advent of the rains. The following passage gives 
a beautiful description of the sentiments inspired by 
the rainfall in the Vedic llishis. “ Torih burst the 
winds, down come the lightning-flashes: the plants 
shoot up, the realm of light is streaming. Food spr- 
ings abundant for all living creatures, w.iat time 
Parjnnya quickens earth with moisture. Thou at 
whose bidding earth bows low before thee, at whose 
command hoofed cattle fly in terror, at whose be- 
hests the plants assume all colours, even thou Par- 
janya, grant us protection. Thunder and roar; the 
germ of life deposit. Fly round us on thy chariot, 
water-laden. Thine opened water-skin draw with 
thee downwards, and let the hollows and heights be 


level. Lift up the mighty vessel, pour down water, 
and let the liberated streams rush forward. Saturate 
both the earth and heaven with fatness, and for the 
cows let there be drink abundant. " “ Parjanya is 

the God who forms in kine, in mares, in plants of 
earth, and mankind, the germ of life ”. But when 
it has rained sufficiently, the Rishi cries out: “Thou 
hast poured down the rain-flood; now withhold it. 
Thou hast made desert places fit for travel. Thou 
hast made herbs to grow for our enjoyment; Yea, 
thou hast won tliee praise from living creatures. 

It is the Maruts who are “ the shakers of heaven 
and earth ” and wlio “ scatter clouds about the 
sky, and away over ilie bellowy sea. Hence 
hymns are addressed to the Maruts to bring showers 
in the rainy season, and thus to make all life not 
only happy, but even p.>ssible. 

2 . Classification of lands : Khilya. 

Lands were classified as waste land, forests, 
and cultivated land. The waste land was called 
Khila pr Khilya. It meant the land lying between 
cultivated fields. Pischel thinks that it means broad 
lands, which were used for the pasturing of tho 
cattle of the community, and were not broken up 
Jby cultivated fields. But Oldenberg understands by 


it the land which lay between Gultivateiii fields. Ihia 
agrees with the fact that in the Vedic times s^r'ate 
fields were known.®^ 

Forests. 

Forests are referred to. Ihe Aranya or fofefst 
meant the uncultivated land beyond the village. It 
is contrasted mth home.®® It is contrasted wish the 
settled village or grama.®* It is the home of tliieves 
as well as hermits.®® It is contrasted with plough- 
land.®® The following hymn is addressed to the tute- 
lary goddess of forests ( aranyani ). “ Goddess of 
wild and forest who seemest to vanish from the 
sight. How is it that thou seekest not the vfllage ? 
Art ihou not afraid ? What time the grasshopper 
replies and swells the shrill cicala’s voice, seeming 
to sound with tinkling bells, the Lady of tha 
Wood exults. And, yonder cattle seem to graze, 
what seems a dwelling-place appears; or else 
at eve the Lady of the Forest seems to free Ae 
wains. Here one is calling to his cow, another there 
hath felled a tree; at eve the dweller in the Wood 
fancies that somebody hath screamed. The Goddesss 
never slays, unless some murderous enetpy ^proach, 
Man eats of savoury fruit and then tak^, eivep as 

he wills, his rest. Ilow have I prais^ tb^ Feas^t 

4 * ’ ■ 
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Queen, sweeb-scentei, redolent o£ balm, the mother 
of all sylvan things, who tills not but hath stores 
of food. ”87 "(Agni ) eats the wood as a king 
eats the rich, when through the forest urged by the 
wind, he spreads, verily Agni shears the hair of 
earth. ”;88 J^xtensive foiests are referred to. 
(Dirgharanya). These must have covered Northern 
India. 8® 

Fields. 

The use of the word Kshetra definitely estab- 
lishes the existence of separate fields in the Vedic 
period. ‘‘ Whose words were passing sweet, as a 
i&iv field to its lord. ” ®8 It was a subject of 
individual ownership. '* He having found great, 
splendid, rich dominion ( kshetra ), sent life and 
motion to his friends and lovers.” The epithet 
^ kshetrapati ’ ( master of the field ) refers pro- 
bably to the god presiding over each separate 
field. ®® In the Sh. Br. VII, 1. 1. 8. a kshatriya, 
with the consent of the people, gives a settle- 
ment to a man; that is, presumably, assigns to 
him a definite kshetra of his own. 

Urvara means cultivated land, ploughland. 
Fields were either fertile ( apanasvati ) or waste 
{ artana ). *8 The urvara like the kshetra also 
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points to individual ownership. Thus Apala, the 
daughter of Atri asks for three boons from 
Indra : “ O Indra, cause to sprout again three 
places, these which I declare, — my father’s head, 
his cultured field, and this the part below my 
waist. Make all of these grow crops of hair, 
yon cultivated field of ours, my body, and my 
father’s head. ” 

3. Measurement of fields. 

If any proof were still needed of the estab- 
lishment of separate holdings in the Vedic period, 
we find it in the institution of land measurement. 
“ From front, as it were a house he ruled and 
measured. '' They decked the heaven and earth 
for high dominion, measured with measures, fixed 
their bread expansion. The field measurement 
also is expressly alluded to. “ The Ribhus with 
a rod measured as it were a field. ” The 
Atharvaveda mentions two units of measurement; 
the abhisku, lit, rein -evidently a short measure, 
and the vyama, the space between the tips of 
the fingers, when the arms are extended. 

Now we are told that the kshetras were 
measured : but not uvvara. It is possible there- 
fore that the urvara belonged to an earlier age- 


BiiJt suffiefently developed. 

‘Iri‘€l-M^- thdword Aroura meafls the same thing 
di in the Il^^Veda. Evidently there* 

fiStd' tfie" vfCBfd n^varrf niay have been very an- 
^i^t. "She? rea^ distinotion between the kshetra 
Sftd ^e a^vjlra seems to be this : the kshetra 
meant all the fields of a man’s holding, while 
urvara meant the cultivated portion only. It 
was therelore nece^ar^ Mi lli’d fefefa-a should 
fth M^rkerd,’ iti order that the property 

6f tRffefdht oWniefs mny be clearly distinguished 

4.. eultivaiion. 

Br. Mae Dohnell points out that the Indi- 
nittsir have khow'n the cultivation ot the soil 
(kfiShi'> ton^ hefdfe they separated from the 
IrstoiSItt#,* ai is ftidieated by the identity of the 
e%es&1ohs IPavam krish and Sasya in the Rig- 
veda' with Yab karesh and Hahya in the Avesta 
referriftg to the ploughing in of the seed, and 
to the grain which resultedi Ploughing is fre- 
quently mentioned. “ Ploughing and sowing bar- 
ley, 0 ye Aswins...^ Ye gave far-spreading light 
unto the Arya.” A gambter is called upon 
to go back to his fields, “Play not with dice y 
no, cultivate thy corn - land. ” 
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The cultivators ( kinasha ) ploughed the 
ground, the plough being by •hW’ 

« Like two plough - ^ulls ;y:e mpy# 
traces. ” These tbulls were fastened ip thp. 
yoke with hempen or leather ti'aees and driven 
with a goad. “Lay on the yoke : fastep well thm 
traces. ” ^®® “Happily work our steers and ]^en, 
may the plough farrow happily. Happily may, 
the traces bound ; happily may he ply the, 
goad.” Sometimes the plough was drawn ^by 
teams of six, eight, or twelve oxen.^o® Ploughii^ 
by means of steers is often mentioned. “ As the 
steer ploughs the barley in. “ As one who 

ploughs with steers brings corn. ” Various 
words were used for the plough : vrika, shir^, 
langala ; the ploughshare was known as p.hala ; 
while the word sita was used for furrow. There 
is a hymn in which various agricutural porsoni- 
heations are addressed. “ Suna and .Bira ( pLougJ^ 
and ploughman ), welcome ye this lord, pad with 
the milk which je have made in heaven, bedaw 
ye both this earth of purs. Auspicious 
( husbandry ), come thou near ; .w.e . xpei'ath pfid 
worship thee, that ^hon mayst Al^ 
us and bring us fruits .abundantly. May Indc# 
press the -furrow down, im^y ^;|^ihan 


course aright,,. Happily let the shares turn up 
the ploughland, happily go the ploughers with 
the oxen.”’08 “The ploughshare ploughing makes, 
the food that feeds us, and with the feet 
cuts through the path it follows. ’ Let the 

plough ( langala ), lance - pointed, well - lying, 
with well - smoothed handle, turn up ( ud - vap ) 
cow, sheep, an on - going chariot - frame, and a 
plump wench. The ploughshare therefore was 
made of iron, and it supplanted the older plou- 
ghshare made of khadira wood. 

The main agricultural operations are summed 
up in the Shatapatha Brahmana as “ ploughing, 
sowing, reaping, and threshing, ( krishantah, vapa- 
ntah, lunatah, mrinantah. ) The ripe grain 

was cut with a sickle ( datra or srini ) and bound 
up into bundles, and beater, out on the floor of 
the granary. Three sheavrs were left to the 
good goblins that guarded the field.^^® Four 
sheaves were tied together and hung in the 
house to propitiate the goddess of the house. 
After threshing was over, the grain was sepa- 
rated from the straw by means of the sieve or 
'the winnowing fan ( titau ). The winnower was 
called dhanyakrit, and the grain was measured 
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in a vessel called urdara. The corn was then 
carted to the homes, and and stored up in gra- 
naries. It was measured after being stored, the 
unit of measure being called khari,' The follow- 
ing passages illustrate some of these processes. 
“ Lay on the yokes, and fasten well the traces ; 
formed is the furrow, sow the seed within it... 
near to the ripened grain approach the sickle. 

■ Wise, through desire of bliss from Gods, the 
skilful bind the traces fast, and lay the yokes on 
either side. ” “O gather thou up as grains 
of corn. ” “ Indra, through hope in thee alone 

even this sickle do I grasp. Fill my hand Ma- 
ghavan, with all that it can hold of barley cut or 
gathered up. ” ."Ye ( Ash wins ) witli your 
plough, when favouring Manu with your help, 
ploughed the first harvest in the sky.” "Like 
many sheaves upon the floor { khala ) I thrash 
him, ” " Brihaspati strewed down, like barley 

out of winnowing - baskets, the vigorous, wander- 
ing cows. ’’ ( The cows bestowed by Brihas- 

pati were countless as grains of barley the 
threshing - floor or winnowing ~ place ) " Like 

® tillers of the ground when they are sowing 
seed. ” " As men whose fields are full of 

barley reap the ripe corn removing it in order.” 



HarRess ye the ploughs, extend the yokes : 
scatter ( vap ) the seed here in the prepared 
womb... May the sickles draw in the ripe (grain) 
yet closer. ” 

5. Irrigation and Manure. 

It is interesting to note that as early as the 
Yedic period, the Aryans knew full well the treach- 
ery of the rains and consequently did not merely 
depend upon the mercy of the heavens but resorted 
to artificial methods of reinfcrcing the operation of 
natural agencies. Thus we are told that manures 
were used to fertilize die soil. Excrements seem to 
■ be utilized as manure, and we find the Kiblius sep- 
arating the sakrit cr clung from the other parts. 

But even mere noieworthy is the early development 
of irrigation in India, One epithet of waters or 
apali is ‘ Khanltrima ’ ‘ produced by digging, ’ This 
•clearly refers to artificial water channels used in 
those times. “ Forih from the middle of the flood 
the waters-their chief the sea-flow cleansing, never 
6le'0|s.ijg ; Indra, the Bull, the Thunderer, dug their 
channels. Waters which come from heaven, or 
those that wander dug from the earth, or flowing 
free by nature, bright, purifying, here let those 
waters, goddesses, protect me, The word Kulya 
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according to Dr. Muir refers to artificial water courses, 
flowing into a reseryoir ( hrada ). “ Like water 
ibrooks” that reach the lake.” « Thou dig^est out 
their all -supporting channels.*’!^® "Thou, Indra, 
didst with magic power resist the over-flowing stream, 
who spread her waters over the land.” w Indra 
who wields the thunder, dug out diannels.” '2® “ As 
water brooks flow down and fill tlie lake.” One 
o£ the leading types of irrigation works was wells. 
These were called Avata... artificially made ( khan -to 
dig ) in contrast with a spring ( utsa ). " Ye lifted 

up the well, 0 ye Nasatyas, ami set the base on 
high to open downward ; streams flowed for folk of 
Gotama who thirsted, like rain to bring forth thou- 
sandfold abundance.” " From deep well ye rais- 
ed on high the water, so that Richitka’s son, Sara 
should drink it.” “ For thee were dug we'ls 
springing from the mountain, which murmuring 
round about pour streams of sweetness.” Qoe 
passage also describes how the water was raised from, 
these wells. It was raised by a wheel of > stone 
s( chakra ) to which was fasteuad .a strap ( ti^Paira ) 
with a pail ( kosha ) attached to .it. When 
it was poured into . buckets w<?pd. Sometimes the 
^water from these .wells wi^ 4n$o broad chan- 

nels. " Arrange buckets in their pkce ; ,sec£!,rfily 


fasten on the straps, vre will pour forth the well 
that hath a copious stream, fair-flowing well that 
never fails. • I pour the water from the wells with 
pails prepared and goodly straps, unfailing, fulV 
with plenteous stream... Pour forth the well with 
stone wheel, wooden buckets.” 

6. Difficulties of the Farmer 
Yes agricul ure was not all smooth sailing. 
The shortage of rains was only one t'f these diffi- 
culties. Excessive rain was also an object of appre- 
hension, because it would damage the crops. Moles 
often destroyed the seeds. Birds were a great nui- 
sance ; the farmers used to keep them away from 
robbing them of the growing corn, by uttering loud 
cries, Other enemies of the agriculturists were 
rodents, insects, and demons, wiiich were exorcised 
by means of spells. “ Smite, 0 Ashvins, the borer, 
the samanka, the rat, split their head; crush in their 
ribs : lest they eat the barley ; shut up their mouth; 
then make fearlessness for the grain. 0 lord of 
borers, lord of vaghas, with arid jaws do ye listen 
to nw What devonrers there are of the forest, and 
whatever devourers ye are, all of them do we grind 
up.” 135 Wishes are also expressed that the grain 
may not be smitten by lightning, and by the 
sun’s rays. i36 
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7. Agricultural Products. 

What precise species o£ grains were cultivated 
t>y the Vedic Aryans is not quite clear. The words 
of most frequent occurrence in the Rigveda for grain 
are yava and dhana. But both these words are very 
vague, and they often mean nothing more than grain 
in general. In the -later Vedic literature, we meet 
with varieties of grains. Yava then definitely means 
barley ; Yrihi or rice then appears, It ripened in 
autumn. It was indigenous in the south-east of 
India ; 1*® hence the absence of all reference to it in 
the Rigveda. Rice is distinguished as black, white, 
dark, swift-growing, and large. Godbuma or 
wheat is distinguished both from rice ( vrihi ) and 
barley ( yava Groats ( Saktavah ) are also men- 
tioned. 1^2 Tandula means rice grain. It is either 
husked ( karna j or unhusked ( akama ). 1^3 The 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad mentions ten kinds of 
cultivated ( gramya ) grains : rice and barley ( vri- 
hiyavah ), sesamum ( tala ), beans ( masha ), millet, 
panick seed ( anu-priyangavah ), wheat ( godhlma ), 
lentil ( masurah ), pulse and vetch ( khala-kulah ). w* 
Venu ( bamboo-reeds ) is often mentioned : the 
epithet from it is vetasvant ‘abounding in reeds.’ 

It is described as hollow. It ripened like sasya in 
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spring. Shana or hemp is said to grow in the forest. 
It was used as a remedy against Vishkandh. Ghasa 
or fodder is also mentioned. Among other products 
are mentioned, salt ( lavana ) and bdellium ( gugg- 
ulla ) The guggulla is said to be produced by the 
Shadhu and the sea. But bdellium is the gum of 
a tree, not a product of the sea. Hence the refer- 
ence to sea might suggest sea-borne trade in bdel- 
lium. There is no reference to salt in the Rigveda. 
It is however considered as of extremely high value 
in the later Vedic literature, “ As a piece of salt, 
when thrown into water, is dissolved into mere water, 
and none is capable of perceiving it because, from 
whatever place a person might take water, it would 
have the taste of salt,” As gold is corrected by 
«alt, and silver by gold, and tin by silver, and lead 
by tin, and iron by lead, and wood by iron or 
leather.” Here salt is placed even above gold. About 
the cultivation of fruit trees, there is no definite evi- 
dence. We find mention of ripe branches ( pakva- 
shakha, ) ripe-fruited trees, and ripened fruit : but 
it (^s not prove the presence of arboriculture. 
Cucumbers, the jujube, karkandha and kuvala are 
referred to. 

We have sQjne light thrown on the precise 
seasons for agricultural operations for different corns. 


Thus barley was sown in winter and reaped im 
summer ; rice was sown in the beginning of the rainy 
season and reaped in autumn ; beans and sesamum. 
were planted at the time of the summer rains and 
reaped in winter, There were two annual, 
harvests ( Sasya ). 

•IV. 

1. Agricultural Organization in post- 
Vedic India. Importance of Agri- 
culture. 

It is necessary at this stage to appreciate the. 
immense importance of agriculture in the economic 
life of the Aryan people. The main industry of the- 
ancieni Hindus was agriculiure. It was agriculture- 
which employed the largest part of the population. 
It was agriculture upon which people depended for 
their very existence. It was not therefore one uidustry 
among others : it was the central, the pivotal national 
industry of the ancient Hindus ( as it is even of the 
modern Indians ), determining the very type of 
genral economic and social structure of the com— 
munity. " The very name Arya, by whiob the 
Aryan eouquerers oi India have distinguished them- 
selves from the Aborigines or Dasas, is said to come 
from a root which means to cultivate. Professor' 
Max Muller believes that tracei of this root are- 


to be found in the names of many Aryan count- 
ries, from Iran or Persia, to Erin or Ireland, and 
argues that the word wa*s invented in the pri- 
iineval home of the Aryans, to indicate their 
partiality to cultivation, as distinguished from the 
nomadic habits of the Turanians, whose name is 
supposed to indicate thir rapid journeys or the 
.fleetness of their horse. Certain it is that the 
word Arya is the one word in the Rigveda 
which distinguishes the conquerors as a class, or 
even as a caste, from the aborigines of the 
country. And there are remarkable passages 
also which show that the new settlers, in calling 
themselves Arya. had not altogether forgotten 
the original signification of the word. One in- 
-stance will suflSce : — ‘ O ye two Ashwins ! — You 
have displayed your glory by teaching the 
Arya to cultivate with the plough and to sow 
• corn, and by giving him rains for the pioduction 
of his food, and by destroying the Dasyu by 

your thunderbolt.’ (1. 117, 2l ) Thus the 

very names which the Aryan conquerors of India 
gave themselves are names which are believed to 
. indicate that useful occupation which distinguishes 
the civilized man from the barbarian, viz. culti- 
'vation of the soil. ” 
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The following questions put by Narada to 
Yudbishthira indicate the exact place of agricul- 
ture in the national economy of the ancient 
Aryans. " Are the agriculturists in thy kingdom 
contented ? Are large tanks and lakes established 
all ever thy kingdom at proper distances, without 
agriculture being in thy realm entirely dependent 
on the showers of heaven ? The agriculturists in 
thy kingdom want not either seed or food f 
Gran test thou with kindness loans (of seed-grain) 
unto the tillers, taking only a fourth in excess 
or of every measure by the hundred ? O child, 
are the four professions of agriculture, trade, 
cattlerearing, and lending on interest, managed 
by honest men ? Upon these, O monarch, depends 
the happiness of thy peoole. 0 king, do the five 
wise and brave men, employed in the five offices 
of protecting, the city, the citadel, the merchants, 
and the agriculturists, and punishing the criminals, 
always benefit thy kingdom by working in imion 
with one another ! ” Agriculture as a professien 
is specially recommended in the Shukraniti “ Agri- 
culture which is said to have rivers for mothers, is 
a good occupation. The occupation of Vaishyas is 
intermediate, that of Shudras is inferior. ” It is 
best to look to one’s fields oneself : any delegation 



of this work to others is' rumous. “One shouM 
devolve the overlooking of hie iraiw apartment 
on his father, of the kitchen on his mother : , of kine 
on somebody he locks upon as his own self; but as- 
regards agriculture oj e shouid look to it oneself,” 
The same idea is repeait^ in the Shukraniti. 
“A proxy is not desirable in the matter of penant^s, 
women, agriculture, service, enjoyment and eatmg,. 
but should be appointed for other functions, ” 

2. Forests. 

It is difficult to overrate the importance of 
forests in the economics of a country. It is even 
more so in the case of India. “ The grazing which 
they annually afford to countless herds, assumes a 
special value in years of drought, when it renders 
material assistance in saving from starvation die 
cattle upon which the agriculture of the country 
depends. They afford the villagers who live in 
. their vicinity a ready supply of material for house- 
building and thatching, of fuel; and of minor forest 
products, which a'ld substantially to the comforts 
of their life. And the use of forest leaves as 
manure for the cultivator’s fields has already assu- 
med large dimensions. ” i53 

A special department ef tofests existed. “ Brail- 


mans shall be provided with forests for Soma planta- 
tion, for religious learning, and for the performance * 
of penance, such forests being rendered safe from ' 
the dangers from animate or inanimate objects, and 
being named after the tribal name ( gotra ) of the- 
Brahmans resident therein." A special forest is to ‘ 
be provided for the king’s sports. One game-forest 
with game-beasts, open to all is to be made. Several 
forests are reserved for the cultivation of various 
kinds ot forest produce# 

The culiivation of parks for public health, and 
recreation is one of the activities of the forest officer. 
The expenditure on parks is considered as' beloncring 
to Uie upabhogya class, ws Men who construct p^rks, 
artificial forests, and pleasure gardens deserve the 
protection of the State, is® But while the parks are 
a pure source of expenditure to the State, the forests. , 
are a source of revenue. The king should realise 
one-third, one-fifth, one- seventh, one-tenth, or one- 
twentieth, from the collectors of grass, wood etc.” 

Certain agricultural industries were orga* 
nised for the utilization of the forest produoe. 
Timber was one of the most important forms of 
raw material supplied by the forest: and timbe^' 
was useful in the manufacture of all wooden arti-' 


lOl^, silefc, m fecidge^ boats, ears^ 'et«i 

-C^ •apigii^aj;. iBidustry dependent c^n 1ii« 

'T(ps. the. A.y«»'Vedie preparations fpoto tihe vege* 
tiAiJe dr«^g«w The Shukraniti meiitiohs in parti* 
■eUlhr th0 ^iipwing agricnltural industries t ( 1 ) 
■eb^asingl pol^sfci*^g, dyeing etc. of wooden vea» 
( ^ )? pn^aration of boats, ehariotSj and 
^Sdn^fsepikoneh!; ( S ) pfe^ration of ttireads and 
rapes- i (1^ weaving of fabrics by various threads; 
(5 ) extraction of oil from seeds ; ( 6 ) climbing 

of trees; ( 7 ) preparation of vessels with bamboo, 
ot<^ and ( 8 ) making and preservation 
of; betfilg, 

" $lze and measurement of fluids. 



’Ifeb arable ground extettding found the 
is khown is “ the h§M'”. ( khetta ). tW 

tnOasufetnent of iBbid's and iheir eiabt 
dl^ibc^tibh from each Other Was a work which eng* 
agbd iBlieh attfehtien of thb ^dple as well as 
Qpyeypnient. Dnputes often arose as to; the exact 
ikt^d^ies of villagos as dPoH fi^s. 

jjlpigrDdha* S^n«h|^i%: 

lildwib ^Ida,. Tala and .H^sherijare tnide boimda’', 
d,em^eate!dshy stfrubf^ bacsboos*. 


varicwifi kinds of Stiami#, oreep^Mfs^- rarrad — pijlars^iy 
or k«njaka plants are nevefe o^toentfe^. At: f||k .s 
itteeting of boundaries, tanfes*;. ponds; fauH#;ninS|^ , 
or reservoirs of water sbouM be made, or divines' 
temples should be .erwjt^,. Stones*; bl®ie8;,caw|ia > 
hairs, husks of padd}^, ashes, .bits of broken potJ* ■, 
tery, dried ■eowdung ©akes; bripks; cHarboals,, bro-n 
ken bits of baked clay and s?mds : that is to, ;; 
say, all things which the earth- naay not 
some in course of tifde i^oidd- b^ biiriedftpd^r ij 
Death the soil foi^ ther pttrpose df‘ fixing th©* 
boundaries, 


^ "I- 

Equally important was the question of the 
demarcation of the houir^ri^ iSi de- 


marcating the bouhdaties of*a' fiell^ 

orchard, or a hodse; tUe thstimeemy:, of asmssiio 



living in the nCighhourhoed* ah# oc%nii^nt thli 
of^ is to be taken; All'tite i^il'weai&'rdqd^ 
to: be enclosed with* ^ fCtofeei? foirff the? osii 
^grease on and d^thoy^ the^crol^ ^ndir^qni 
vofenced ground/' th#* 

king is to iniftiet fny^^jaltJ^inrtt^e^casttlef^ 
■em. But if a cfl ^ditiSl^'edi . 1^? 

keeper,- larospasses od .fwir ) 

jrdad - side;; sir' at^ ther. of ^ 
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close to a pasture ground, the king is to fine him 
a hatidred panas, ”2 The nature of the fences is 
also described by Manu. “ Such a land should 
be enclosed with a fence or enclosure over which a 
camel would not be able too see, and too dense to 
allow a dog or a hog to thrust its nose or snout 
into it. ” All disputes concerning these bound- 
aries are to be decided by the elders of the 
neighbourhood of the village, or by a number of 
pure and respectable people. Otherwise the dispu- 
tants may divide the disputed holding . equally 
among themselves. If all these methods fail, the 
disputed holding is to go to the State. 1** 

In the Pali literature we also read of these 
boundaries. But here we find that there was a 
common enclosure for the village field or the 
gamakheita. Fences, snares, and field watchmen 
guarded the gamakhetta from mischievous birds 
and beasts. The field was divided into plots cor- 
responding in number to that of heads of houses 
in the village. The internal boundaries of these 
plots were made by channels dug fot cooperative 
irrigation. These dividing ditches, rectangular 
and curvilineair, were likened to a patchwork robe, 
and prescribed as a pattern for the uniform of 
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the Suddhist order, . ** And the Blessed One beheld 
how the Magadha rice fields were divided into 
short pieces, and in rows, and by outside bound- 
aries, and by cross boundaries. On seeing this the 
Blessed One spoke thus to the venerable Ananda: 
‘ Dost thou perceive, Ananda, how the Magadha 
rice fields are divided into short pieces, and in 
rows, and by outside boundaries, and by cross — 
boundaries ? ’ ‘ Even so, my Lord. ’ ' Could you, 
Ananda, provide robes of a like kind for the 
Bhikkhus ? ’ ‘ I could, my Lord, * ” In one pass- 
age we are told how some owners of the field 
kept their fields unfeneed, while others carefully 
enclosed them by means of fences. “ Just, 0 king 
as while one man who has sown a field, and got 
the seed to grow can, by the exertion of his own 
power, and without any rampart or fence reap the 
erpp - whereas another man when he has got the 
seed to grow must go into the woods, and cut- 
down sticks and bran-ches, and make a fence of. 
them, and thus only reap the crop. ” 

Measurement of fields also was a commom 
phenomenon. The orgamsation of a general cada- 
stral survey is the prime requisite of a stable land 
revenue ^stem. ** How many cities, villages, and 



Iljpgpts 4^eM^i|pount of land cnf^ated, 

<?priio ^ ,^f ;^e riMit, the amoii©t of 

i ,ffsy^ne ,i^i&ec|, ; f^o the ramamder after 

payuDtg o|E the rent, hqw much land remains uncul- 
tiTiated, the atnomtt of revenue realised through 
;^d Jlnee ^ the aijaonnt realised without culti- 
tsM^ion ; how much accrues from forests ; ” to ascer- 
all theee was the work of the Sumantra. 

*• How the driver one day was measuring a field, 
a cord to a stick be gave one end to the 

owner of idio to hold, and took the other 

”168 

bhttkra gives two scales of measurement. 


^nu 

8- Yavas 5 T&tvas 
24 Angulas 24 Angulas 
4 cubits 6. cubits 
Yavas hOO yavas 
5000 cubits 4000 cubits 
25 million i6 million 
sq, cubits sq. cubits 
(«) 2500 Parivartanas 
i,.i0iO0C sq. cubit 

25 IbmdaB 


Measuie 
equal to 1 Angola 
„ ^ 1 cubit. 

1 Danda 
1 Danda 
I Crosa 
Area of Crosa 
Area of CrcMa 

Area 1 Pari* 
vartan 

1 Hivartaw 
Area of : 
Hivartana 


li®ut%'a also gives a moire detail^ sottiairf’ 

measTtfemeBt. 

It is probable that the majority of holdings 
weisB small, maBageable singlehanded, or with s(ma 
and perhaps a hired roan, Yet we have here a^d 
there references to large estates. At that tirne 
there stood a Brahmin village, named Salindya, 
towards the north “ east... There was a Brahi^tn 
who lived in Salindja, whose name was Kashya- 
gotta, and he held an estate of one thousand aeres 
( karishas ), wl^re he grew rice. When the crop 
was standing, he made a stout fence, and gave the- 
land in charge to his own men, to one fifty 
acres, to another sixty, and so he distributed among: 
them some five hundred acres of his estate. The 
other five hundred he delivered to a hired man for 
a wage, and the man made a hut and dwelt there- 
day and night. ” Another Brahmin had 8000 
acres of land, which he used to cultivate with biS' 
own men. i?* . 

4. Degrees of Productivity of Land. 

It is asked in the Arthashstra ; whic^ 
is better for colonization ! a plain or a walofy 
land ? A lin>ited of? iandt walh wafea? ii^ 
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Lbetter than a vast plain^ inasmuch as the former 
is conducive to the growth of crops and fruits 
throughout the year ? Of plains, that which is 
conducive to the growth of both early and late 
crops and which requires less labour and less 
rain for cultivation is better than the other of 
reverse character. Of watery lands, that which 
is conducive to the growth of grains is better 
than another productive of crops other than 
grains. Of two 'watery tracts, one of limited 
area and conducive to the growth of grains, 
and another vast and productive of crops 

other than grains, the latter is better, inasmuch 
as it affords vast area not only to grow* spices 
and other medicinal crops, hut also to construct 
forts and other defensive works in plenty; for 
fertility and other qualities of land are artificial 
{ kritrimah ). Of the tw’o tracts of land, one 
rich in grains and another in mines, the latter 
helps the treasury and the storehoufe ; and 
besides this, the construction of forts and other 
buildings requires grains. Still, that kind of 
land containing mines and which yields precious 
metals to purchase large tracts of land is far 
better. Of the two forests, the timber - forest 
- apd the elephant — forest, each has its advantage 



'The former is the source of all kinds of works ; 
and the latter yields a supply of elephants uppu 
which depends the destruction of an enemj’s 
army. Of cultivated and uncultivated tracts^ tlie 
■uncultivated tract may be suitable for various 
kinds of agricultural operations ; and when it is 
fertile, adapted for pasture grounds, manufacture 
of merchandise, mercantile transactions of borrow- 
ing and lending, and attractive to rich mer- 
■chants, it is still far better than a cultivated 
tract. 

5. Irrigation and Rains. 

The problem of water - supply is fundamen- 
tal in the economics of a predominantly agricul- 
tural country. In India from the earliest time, 
it has been realized that the natural supply of 
wafer in 'the form of rains is the most important 
economic event of the year ; but it is dependent 
upon the mercy of the heavens. Hence the 
necessity of an artificial supply by the construc- 
tion of irrigation works. Narada asks : " Are 
large tanks and lakes established all over thy 
kingdom at proper distances, without agriculture 

feeing in thy realm entirely dependent on the 
of heaven , . . . 


Tile says 

iiU ereatrtres ha^e (ihek scarce in foo«l ; fetot 
food has its source ia the rains. “ O Mug, 
as the rain makes all kinds of vegetati,©n to 
grow ...and again, O king, just as the rain-cIoud,^ 
rising up in the hot season, affords protection to 
the grass, and trees, and creepeis, and shruhs^ 
and medicinal herbs, and to the n.onarchs of the 
ivood that grow on the surface of the earth,. , 
and, again, O king, as the rain when it pours 
down fills the rivers, and reservoirs, and artificial 
lakes, the caves and, chasms, and pondg, and 
holes, and wells with water. ” 

A pretty type of meteorology is found in 
the Arthashastra. Meteorology may bo a pedan- 
tic term to use in connection with the empi- 
rical knowledge of the conditions -of rain- 
fall of the ancient Aryans ; yet they had a work- 
ing knowledge of that science. A vessel with 
its mouth aratni ( about ^ ft, j wide was used as 
a rain - gauge and . . one such vessel placed be- 
fore the store - house. One way in which they 
tried to forecast the possible rainfall in a year 
was the observation of planets, “ A forecast of 
sttch rain - fall can be made by observing ^ 


position, motion, pregnan<>y of the Japiiter, the- 
rising and setting and motion of the Venus ; «nd 
the natural or the unimtural aspect of the sin. 
From the sun, the sproutii^ of the seeds canl.be 
inferred } from ( the position of ) the Jupiter,, 
the formation of grains can be inferred ; and 
from the movements of the Venus, rainfall can 
be inferred.” The quantity of rainfall was never even 
all over the country, but varied with the nature 
of the place. Thus, 16 dronas were the normal 
rainfall in desert countries ( jangala ) : half 
much more in moist countries ; 13 f dronas in 
the country of ashmakas ( Maharashtra ) ; 
dronas in Avanti, and an immense quantity in 
the western countries ( the konkana ), the borders 
of the Himalayas, and the countries where 
water - channels are made use of in agriculture.. 
The rainfall is considered very even when one — 
third of the requisite quantity of rain falls bothf 
during the commencement and closing months of 

the rainy season, and two thirds in the middle. 
Where rain, free from wind and unmingled with 
sunshine, falls so as to render three turns of 
ploughing possible, there the reaping of good 
harvests is certain. Hence according as the 
rainfall is more or less, the seeds which requilre 
ihore or less water are to be sown. 
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In discussing the truth of the rival doc- 
trines of fate and free - will, the Mahabharata 
brings in the two types of water - supply in 
India. “ Behold, the soil is moistened and dives- 
ted of weeds by human exertion. Without rains, 
however, 0 son of Kunti, it never yieldeth 
crps ! Indeed, in the absence of rain people speak ^ 
of artificial irrigation as a means of success due 
to human exertion, but even then it may be 
seen that the water artificially let in is dried up 
in consequence of a providential drought. ” 

The appreciation of irrigation works is fur- 
ther attested by the fact that the construction 
of tanks was considered an act of very great 
charity. “ The man who causes tank to be dug 

becomes entitled to the worship of the three 
worlds. A tank full of water is as agreeable and ^ 
beneficial as the house of a friend. A tank is 
said to be subservient to all the four purposes 
of living creatures. Tanks again are regarded as 
constituting the excellent beauty of a country,,. 

The wise have said that that man reaps the 
merit of an Agnibotra sacrifice in whose tank 
water is held in the season of rains. j 


The classical writers testify to the existence 
of irrigation works in ancient India. “There 
are many channels to convey water from the 
rivers, some of them large, and others smaller, and 
they mingle with each other. They are made by 
the inhabitants as suits their pleasure : and they 
convey water in ducts with facility, just as you 
convey water for the irrigation of your gardens.”^’'^ 
Megasthenes also clearly refers to the presence 
of an extensive system of irrigatitn in India. 
“The greater part of the soil is under irrigation, ; 
and consequently bears two crops in the course 
of a year. ” ^8® ** Some superintend the rivers, 
measure the land as is done in Egypt, and in- - 
spect the sluices by w'hich water is let out from 
the main canals into other branches, so that 
everyone may have an equal supply of it. ” 

The Arthashastra refers to various kinds ■ 
of irrigatiou. Of irrigation works that which has 
perennial supply of water is better than that 
which is fed with water drawn from other sources; . 
and of works which have a perennial supply, ' 
that which can irrigate an extensive area is'- 
better, ?82 Water rates dijBFered with the types, 
of irrigation systems. Those whe cultivate land ' 


‘irrigated by manual labour are to pay l/Sth of 
iibe produce as water ~ rate ; by carrying water 
the shoulders, 1 /4 of the produce ; by' water- 
Hfts 1/3 rd of the produce ; and by raising water 
from rivers, lakes, tanks, and wells, l/3rd or 
l/4th of the produce. Irrigation by means of 
wind power as well as bullocks is referred to. 
i*<§rsons who cultivate the lands below tanks etc* 
-of, others at a stipulated price, or for annual rent, 
or for certain number of shares of the crops 
igrown, or persons who are permitted to enjoy 
such lands free of rent of any kind, are required to 
ieep the tanks etc in good repair. Persons are 
fined lor letting out the water of tanks etc. at 
4iny other place than their sluice gate, for ob- 
isttoeting the fiow of water from the sluice — gate, 
■for stopping the natural flow of water from a 
rhigbsr to a lower tank, and for emptying a tank 
its' wafer, ' 

' Agricultural operations. 

; The various processes thae ^rieulture has 
‘to. go thtough frmn the clearing of the field to 
tlife gathering in of the harve'^t are mentioned in 
in the following passages: *• And just, O 
as a husbandman will first remove the de* 



CW; 

fcl^ i»; 'tiJj© 'Soils • meileds and-; thosus and sfcCMes r- 
aiid Uien by, plougfeing^ a«d> sowing, and irriga- 
tiftg) a®d ffeneingi abd watching, ahid reaping, and 
grinding will btecoite'e the owner of much flour, 
and so the lord of b-hataoeym: are poor and lie^^, 
rednoed to b^gSiy ahd misery. Bat edaio 

now^ €) belowed Anirdddhaj 1 S^ill tell yon What 
is ihteident. to the household life; First, you havse 
to get yomr fields ploi^hedt When that is done, 
you have tOigbt them sowdi When that isdonei 
yotk. haWs to' get the water led down over them. 
Whto thht is* dime; yewi iihve to get the wathr 
]edi> off agaim, Wheh that k done, you hhvb to 
gidt the welfl^ JdHIedf i[|)e When thht is dbne^ 
you have to^geb the crop reaped. When that k 
dode$ you have to get lrt>e crop caiTied away. 
When that is dhne^ yom ha^e to get it arranged 
into bundles. Wheh that is done you have, to , 
giat it troddOiir. odt. Wheh that is done^ ycm 
hkse to'giHfe thte MitmUf ptckied d«ti W'he*> tbM is 
ditoBi you* h«#o to gjah iili the. chaff reutovedl 
When: that k dene, you hwm te get it wibnowetl,. 
Whfto tljbt:.kt!.dbnd$ ynie lS80e©'--t*i gfet* the:Mr«Ntik 
W®ieB' iWlt krdimes’ jw® 'haive to dO 

j#i the aime ttiwpt yter, and. the ssane «!lf 
o^fer ti^n the yteir 


This passage very excellently describes alE 
the processes of agriculture. The most essential* 
requisites for ploughing the field are a plough and 
a pair of bullocks. ‘‘ Now his father lived by 
ploughing the land, but he had only one pair ot 
oxen ; and one of them died. He came before 
the Bodhisatta and said to him, ‘ Son, one of my 
oxen is dead, and the ploughing does not go on ’ 

The next important operation was the sowing 
of seeds. " Would selected seed, O king, succes- 
sfully sown in a well- ploughed, well-watered fertile 
soil come to maturity !” “Certainly, sir. ” " Bub 
would the same seed ;);row on the surface of a thick 
slap of rock ! ” “ of course not. “ The seeds of 
grains are to be exposed to mist and heat for seven) 
nights ; the seeds of koa ( such as mudga, masha 
etc. ) are treated similarly for three nights ; the seeds* 
of sugarcane and the like are plastered at the cut 
end with the mixture of honey, clarified butter, the* 
fat of hogs and cowdung ; the seeds of bulbous roots- 
with honey and clarified butter ; cotton— seeds with 
cow— dung ; and waterpits at the roots of trees are 
to be burnt and manured with the bones and dung" 
of cows on proper occasions. The sprouts of seeds,, 
when grown, are to be manured with a fresh haul 
of minute fishes and irrigated with the milk of 


snuhi... Always while sowing seeds, a Handful of 
seeds bathed in water with a piece of gold shall he 
sown fir!-t anct the following mantra recited : Saluta- 
tion to God Prajapati Kashyapa. Agriculture may 
always flourish and the Goddess ( may reside ) iu 
seeds and wealth. 

Care should be exercised in selecting particular 
crops for particular seasons and particular fields. 
Not all types of lands are suited for all products. 
Lands that are beaten by foam are suitable for 
valliphala (pumpkin, gourd and the like ) ; lands 
that are frequently overflown by water for long 
■ pepper, grapes, and sugarcane ; the vicinity of wefls 
for vegetables and roots ; low grounds for green crops ; 
and marginal furrows betw'een any two rows of 
crops are suitable for the plantation of fragrant 
plants, medicinal herbs, cascus roots, pindaluka ( lac ) 
and the like. Such medicinal herbs as grow in 
marshy grounds are to be grown not only in grounds 
suitable for them, but also in pots.i9i 

Sail ( a kind of rice ), vrihi ( rice ), kodrava, 
tila ( sesamum ), priyangu ( panic, seeds ), are' to 
be sown at the comm.encement of the rainy seaspp. 
Mudga and Masha are to be town in the middle of 
the season. Kusumpha ( safflower ), masura, kuluttha. 


y&m ( barley ), godhuma ( wbeat ), kalaya { legumi- 

Meds ), atasi ( linseed ) and sarshapa ( mustard) 
are to be sown last or seeda may be sown according 
to the changes of the season. 

The supemtendent shall grow wet crops (kedar), 
winter-crops ( haimana ) or summer crops ( graish- 
mlka ) according to the supply of workmen and 
water. Rice — crops and the like are the best, vege- 
tables are of intermediate nature ; and sugarcane 
crops are the worst ( i. e. very difficult to grow ), 
for they are subject to various evils and require 
much care and expenditure to reap. 

The clearing of the weeds is a necessary pre- 
liminary to the gathering in of the harvest. “ The 
fields are damaged by weeds ; mankind is damaged 
by passion. ” “ As a weeder weeds out the 

weeds and preserves the paddy plants in the fields, 
80 a king must protect the kingdom and destroy 
its enemies. ” i®* “ The reclaimer of a field, for 
reclaimimg it, takes up both paddy blades and 
weeds. His action, however, instead of destroying 
the blades of paddy makes them grow more vigour- 
ously. They that wield weapons destroy many that 
deserve destruction. Such extensive destruction, 
however, causte the growth and advancement of 
thpse that, remain. ” ^®® 
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Lastly, there ir the * gatheriog-in of tlie ripe 
^oorn. “ How do they -reap the barley ? ” With 
the left hand they > gra^ the baidey into a boseh, 
and taking the sickle into the right hand, they cut 
St off with that. ” Eautilya says, Gbsains. and 
other crops shall be collected, as. often as they are- h*uf- 
■vested. No wise man shall leave* anything in the 
ffelds, not even chaff. Gropp, when reaped shall be 
heaped up in high piles oc^ in the form of turrets. 
The piles of .crops shall hot be kept close, nor sh^l 
their tops be small or low. The threshing flocMrs 
of different fields shall be situated close to each 
other. ”197 ; . 

Strict supervision is necessary at every part 
of the agricultural operations. The Superintendent 
has to personally supervise the increase or diminu- 
tion sustained in grains when they are pounded 
kshunna ), or frayed ( ghrishta ), or reduced to 
flour ( pishta ), or fried ( bhrashla ) or dried after 
soaking in water. The essential part ( sara i. e, 
that which is fit for food ) of kodrava and of 
vrihi is one-half : and so on. The various instra> 
ments necessary in these processes are: the weighing- 
balance, weights, measures, mill — stone, pestle, mor- 
tar. wooden contrivances for pounding rice etc., 

< kuttakayantra ), contrivances for splitting seeda 


into pieces ( roebakayantra ), winnowing fans, sieves 
( chalani ), grain - baskets ( kandoli ), boxes and 
brooms. The operatives employed in these processes 
are : sweepers, preservers, those who weigh things 
( dharaka ), those who measure ' grains etc ; those 
who supervise the work of measuring grains ( ma- 
paka ), those who supervise the supply of commodi- 
ties to the store-house ( dapaka ) ; those whe sup- 
ply commodities ( dayaka ); those who are employed 
to receive compensation for any real or supposed 
error in measuring grains etc ; slaves, and 
labourers.^®® 

Measurement of grain was a very essential 
process Irom the point of view of State revenue. 
“ Corn is preserved by measure. ” Nothing is to 
be taken from an untithed field. The claim. of the 
State is prior to all other claims. “ Now he had 
one day gone to his paddy field, and seeing a head 
of rice bursting the husk, went about to tie it up 
with a wisp of rice ; and taking a handful of it, 
he tied the head to a post. Then it occurred to 

— ‘ From this field I have yet to give the 
king his due, and I have taken a handful of rice 
from an untithed field. ! I, who observe the rules 
of Kurn righteousness 1 ” 2 ®® “ Now this man 

master of granaries ), as he sat one day at the 
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door of the granary, causing the rice of the king’s 
tax to be measured, took a grain from the heap 
■which was not yet measured, and put it down for 
a marker. At that moment rain began to fall. 
The official counted up the marks, so many, and 
then swept them all together and dropt them upon 
the heap which had been measured. Then he ran 
in quickly and sat in the gate - house. * Did I 
throw the markers on the measured heap or the 
unmeasured !’ he wondered ; and the thought came 
into his mind- ‘ If I threw them on what was already 
measured, the king’s property has increased, and 
the owner’s has lost ; I keep the Kuru righteousness : 
and now here’s a flaw ! ’ ” 

When all the details are finished, the remain- 
ing quantity of grain is stored up in granary for 
future use ; and we find both private owners as 
well as the State storing up grain. “ Suppose a 
farmer, great king, had ploughed and sown and 
ffiled his granary ; and then for a period should 
neither plough nor sow, but live on the stored-up 
grain or dispose of it in barter, or deal with it as 
he had need, 202 There was a special department 
to look to the storage and management of crops i 
and even the king was required to devote some 
time to it, ** He should sfour muhurtas over* 
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writing orders, together with income and expenditure 
about grains, c^hes, gold, jewels, and soldiers. ’205. 
It was the duty of the superintendent of the gra- 
nary to know of the species, -measurements, values, 
estential characteristics of the grains, as well as the 
methods of consuming, collecting, and cleansing 
them. 204 It was also the duty of the State to- 
maintain those who live by winnowing grains. 206 
Ti:e following instructions are laid down for the- 
guidance of the dhanyadhipa - the chief of the gra- 
nary : ( 1 ) grain should be collected sufficient to- 
meet the wants of three years, or more than three 
years, provided the grains be lasting; ( 2 ) only 
those grains are to be store' i up which are well - 
developed, bright, best of the species, dry, new, or 
have good colour, smell, iusd taste, the famous- 
ones, durable, and dear; ( 3 ) those grains that have 
been attacked by poisons, fire, or snow, or eaten by 
worms and insects, or those that have been hollowed 
out should not be preserved, but used for immediate 
consumption; ( 4 ) those that' have been consumed 
should be replaced every year by new instalments.^®®' 

7. Variettes of Agricultural Products. 

It is pleasant to note that the planting of 
tarees was siwajs considered a very pleawint duty in 


India : and once thoy were there, they were furth^ 
watered and nourished with truly parental affection. 
" Of immobile objects six classes have been spoken. 
They are .Vrikshas, Gulmas, Latas, ValHs, Twaksjtrsas 
and Trinas of various kinds. ( Vrikshas are large 
or small trees generally. Gnlma is shrub or bushy 
plant. Laia is creeper which can not grow withottt 
support. Vallis are creepers, but their stems are 
more tree - like. Twaksara h the bamboo, and 
Trina means all kinds of grass ). These are the 
sm'eral kinds of vegetables,.. ...Trees gratify the 
deities by their flowers and the Pitris by their 
fruits, and all guests and strangers by the sbadotr 

they afford Therefore, the man that is desirous 

of achieving his own good, sbould plant trees by 
the side of tanks, and cherish them like children 

Most of the leading agricultural products which 
are known to-day were known then. Thus Mr. 
Vaidya writes referring to the period of the Maha- 
bharata ; “ Almost all the kinds of grain then known 
in India are to-day the principal products of India 
with a few exceptions,,. The methods of agriculture 
were again almost exactly the same as now. Irriga- 
tion was specially taken caire of by Government and 
the produce of irrigated lands was then as now 
Bttire valuable. The sugareane, indigo ( or nili ) 



and other various vegetable dye crops, which have 
now become obsolete were cultivated then with suc- 
cess. Probably special attention was paid by the 
e3:perts to the subjects, ( Opium does not belong 
to India being probably imported into it in later 
times ), Horticulture was also successfully practised. 
Mango .plantation especially was in favour with the 
rich and mango trees were made to bear fruit within 
five years. ( =f 5 nTpiI w. ^ 4 : 'fivlbFf: ) ’^sos 

Rice was the staple article of food of a large part 
of the country. Commenting on the antiquity of 
civilization, a writer draws attention to the antiquity 
of rice in India. The exceedingly great antiquity 
of the cultivation of rice in India, be sayp, is proved 
by the name ‘ rice ’ which is derived from the 
Tamil ‘ arisi. ’ Rice was exported from tlte ancient 
sea-ports of Barygaza, the modern Broach, and 
Sarparaka ( Surat ), which were the headquarters of 
the western trade, and its exports must date from 
a time when the people in the trest of Bombay and 
at the mouths of the Indus spoke Dravidian tongues, 
and the Aryan Sanscrit and the dialects derived 
from it were unknown to the country traders. But 
^fore a foreign .trade began, numerous var 
must have been developed, and the development of 

« i ■,.* s, ■ ' 
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these varieties, with the culture and agricultural 
^Trjn necessary for their preservation, must have re- 
quired a vast lapse of time, to be numbered by 
hundreds if not thousands of years.^*^® 

In Strabo we find : “ Tlicy ( Nearchos and 
i^ristoboulos ) add that the land, while still but half 
•dried is sown, and though scratched into furrows by 
any common labourer, it nevertheless brings what 
is planted to perfection, and makes the fruits of 
good quality. Rice, according to Aristoboulos stands 
in water, and is sown in beds. The plant is four 
cubits in height, has many ears, and yields a large 
produce. The time of its ingathering is about the 
Pleiades, and it is husked in the same way as 
barley ...Megillos says that rice is sown before the 
rains, and that it does not require to be irrigated 
e,nd transplanted, as it is supplied with abundance 
of water. ”210 We read in a Pali book; “ Just, 
•0 king, as the rice field is provided with canals for 
irrigation ...and, again 0 king, Just as the rice field 
is provided with embankments whereby men keep the 
water in, and so bring the crop to maturity... And 
again, 0 king, just as the rice field is fruitful, 
filling the heart of the farmer with Joy, so that if 
.the seed be little, the crop is great, and if the seed 
be much the crop is greater still. 
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Wheat was another important species o£ grainv 
otdtivated heie. Mr. Schoff thinks that wheat was 
introduced into India from Egypt. But according 
to Mr. Jayaswal the evidence of languages is against 
this view. It came firom Persia or from Meso- 
ii potnmia through Persia. Its name - Godhuma is 
: identical with the Persian Gandum. 

Many other agricultural products-both cereals 
: ■ and othere- are mentioned. We are told that those 
' crops are noble ones which very slowly come to* 
maturity, and not those which have a meteoric 
career. '‘Just, 0 king, as in the west country, 
1 1 the kind of corn called kumuda-bhaudika, ripening^ 
quickly and being garnered in a montli, is called 
j; i masalu ( got in a month, ), but rices only come ta 
perfection in six months or five. What then is the 
difference, what the distinction between kumuda — 
bhandika and rice ! The one is a 'mean plant, G 
king, the other a grand one. The rices are worthy 
of kings, meet for the king’s table, the other 
is the food of servants, and s]a^es. ” Kautilya 
mentions tlie following products as esset tial parts- 
of every State store - house. Clarified butter, oil, 
serum of flesh, and pith or sap ( of plants etc ) are 
termed oils. Decoction ( phaniu;), ja^ory, grantt- 


lated sugar, and sugar - candy are termed kshara.- 
Saindhava, that which is the product of the country 
of Sindhu ; Samudra, that which is produced from 
sea-water ; Bida ; yavakshara, nitre, Sauvarchala 
that which is the product of. the country of Suva- 
rchala and Udbhedaja, that which is extracted from 
saline soil are termed lavana, salt. The honey of 
the bed as well as the juice extracted from grapes, 
the essence of jambu, and of jaka tree - with the 
essence of meshshringa and long pepper, with or 
without the addition of chirbhita '( a kind of gourd-), 
cucumber, sugar - cane, mango - fruit and the fruit 
of myrobalam, the mixture being prepared so as to 
last for a month, or six months, or a year, consti- 
tute the group of astringents. The fruits of those 
trees which bear acid fruits, ‘ those of karmarda, 
those of myrobalam, those of citron tree, those of 
small jujuba as well as big jujuba are all acid fruits. 
Curds, acid prepared from grains and the like are- 
acids in liquid form. Long pepper, black pepper,, 
ginger, cumin seed, are pungent substances. Dried 
fish, bulbous roots, fruits and vegetables are the 
group of edibles. Timber, bamboo, cane are some 
important forest products; they are the raw material 
of wooden and bamboo and cane industries. Among 
other important forest products ate the plants 
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-which yielded rope - making material, or flowers or 
leaves ; poisons ; skins of various animals ; bones, 
teeth, horn, tails of animals ; and such other 
things. 

The preparation of juices of many varieties 
was a flourishing industry. “ Those men who having 
themselves manufactured juicy drinks of sweet taste... 
make gifts of them unto others, succeed in ascend- 
ing to heaven. " ^ib u p allow you, 0 Bhikhus, 
eight kinds of drinkable things : mango syrup, and 
jamb - syrup, and plaintaiu — syrup, and honey, 
and grape - juice, and syrup made from the edible 
root of the water lily... 1 allow you, 0 Bhikhus, 
the juice of all fruits except the juice prepared 
from corn. I allow you... drinks prepared from all 
leaves, except liquorice - juice. I allow you, ...the 
use of the juice of sugar cane. ” 

The Shukraniti refers to a number of agricul- 
tural products, pointing out their uses. Rice, wheat, 
barley, pulses, chanah ( or gram ), masura ( lentil ), 
mudga ( green gram ), harimantha ( peas ), kulatha 
< horse gram ) - are referred to. Saktu made of 
gram and other pulses was also an excellent food for 
torses, just like other pulses. Mustard is referred 
to as a very small substance, About tila oif 


sesamum, Birdwood writes ; “ The phrase Open . 

Sesame is from the Indian oil seed, tila- sesamum 
indicum, the cultivation o£ which was carried in the 
earliest ages into Mesopotamia and Egypt, where it 
became known under the name of Semsen ; and 
‘open sesame’ is equivalent to ‘ Bring in the candle,’ 

* Light the gas, ’ bring light which opens everything 
which neither wheat nor barley could givi* Kassim-, 
but only the oil seed sesamum. ” 

Shukracharya mentions some other plants. 
Sugarcanes are the plants which give ri‘e to one of 
the 64 arts. ‘‘ Sugar was introduced into Europe 
by the Saracens and through the crusades... All tiie 
Eurc.peaii names for sugar are derived from Sanscrit 
Sharkara^ through the Arabic Sliakar, the Hindi 
name of sugar... Undoubtedly sugar was made from . 
time immemorial in India... Nearchus thus quoted 
by Strabo ( xv. 1.20) says that in India ‘ reeds 
yielded honey, although there are no bees,” Another 
product was that of bamboo. It gave rise to an 
art-the preparation of vessels with leaves and straws 
of the plant. Tula or cotton is mentioned. The 
Sanscrit word for it was Karpasa, Gk-Karpasos, 
Latin Carbasus ; Hebrew Carpas. It was native ia 
India. Prof. Sayce in his Hibbert lectures showa • 



fgEound for the helief that i 
to the head of the Persian 
nnium B. C. Mid it found 
Egypt. ^2® Indigo is a. very 
presMice according to Wilki 


ii|)obgos.” Th^, ptent grows evsiry- 

wliere in India. It was in ancient times pro* 

■duced chiefly in those parts of India which adjoin 
the Malabar Coast. , Lycion was exponed from Bar- 
baricon, a port at the mouth of the Indus, and firom 
Barygaza on the Nerbudda. It is a thorny plant 
the juice of which was used for dyeing yellow, 
while a liquor drawn from it was used as a medi- 
cine. ^26 St^ar> Arabia too produces sugar ; but the 
Indian kind is more esteemed. It is a honey colb 
ected in reeds, white like gum, and brittle to tto 
teeth. Bdellium, is the gum of a tree which 
grows in Sindh, Kathiawad, and tlio Disa district. 
It is used both as an incense and a cordial medicine. 
It was exported from Barbaricon and Barygaza. 
Costus ( Sk. Eushtha ) was considered the best of 
the aromatic roots. It was one of the exports of 
Barbaricon and Barygaza. Bardw w^as a famous 
unguent, found in the mountainous parts <!f India. 
Cardamomum was the same as cardamum. The cocoa' 
nut-tree. It is said that the fruits of the Indian 
palms are called nuts, but they are three times as 
large as the Babylonian. ^30 phe Indian reed, Kiesias 
reports, grew on the mountain regions on the 
Indus, and is so thick that two meu with outstre- 
tdied hands caimot span it round, and that it is as 
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high £i8 the mast of a large ship, There 
were male and female reeds, the latter had a pith 
and the former had none. Small boats were made 
of them which could hold not more than three 
men.^Si Parehos was a tree found only in the 
garden-, of the king; its root attracted everything 
to itself such as met als, and birds, and also sheep. 
It also served as a medicine against bowel distur- 
bances, Sesame comes from India, where they 
extract oil from it. It is of a -white colour.*®^ 
Indigo-ihe Indikon Melan of the Periplus and 
the nili of Sanscrit yielded one of the principal 
dyes. The culture of the indigo plant and the 
preparation of this drug have been practised in 
India from a very remote period. “ Both Arist- 
oboulos and other wi iters relate that India pro- 
duces many medicinal plants and roots, both of a 
salutary and a noxious quality, and plants which* 
yielded a great variety of dyes. ” 

8 Famine and Poor Relief. 

It is certain that Megasthenes carried a very 
high opinion about the agricultural resources of 
India and put it on record that India was a stranger 
to famine. Here is bis account ;--India has many- 
huge mountains which abound in fruit trees of every 
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kind, and many vast plains o£ great fertility - more 
or less beautiful, but all alike intersected by a mul- 
titude of rivers. The greater part of the soil more- 
over is under irrigation, and consequently bears two 
crops in the course of the year. ... In addition to 
cereals, there grows throughout India much millet 
which is kept well watered by the profusion of 
river streams, and much pulse of different sorts, and 
rice aloes, and what is called ho^orum, as well as 
many other plants useful for food, of which most 
grow spontaneously... It is accordingly affirmed that 
famine has never visited Indus, and that there has 
never been a general scarcity in the supply of nou- 
rishing food. For, since there is a double rainfall 
in the course of each year, — one in the winter 
season, when the sowing of wheat takes place as in 
other countries, and the second at the time of the 
summer solstice, which is the proper season for 
sowing rice and . bosporum, so also sesamum and 
millet ; the inhabitants of India almost always gather 
in two harvests ammaHy ; snd ^uld one of the 
sowings prove more or less abortive, they are always 
sure of the other crop. The fruits, moreover of 
spontaneous growth, and the esculent roots which, 
grow in marshy places and are of varied sweetness, 

afford abundant supply for man. The fact is, almost 
7 


all the plains in the country have a moisture which 
is alike genial, whether it is derived from the 
rivers, or from the rains of the summer season 
••....But further, there are usages observed - by 

the Indians which contribute to prevent the 
occuiTence of famines among them ; for whereas 
among other nations it is usual, in the contests 
of war, to ravage the soil, and thus to reduce it 
to ail uncultivated waste ; among the Indians, on 
the contraiy by whom husbandmen are regarded 
as a class that is sacred and inviolable ; the 
tillers of the soil, even when battle is raging in 
their neighbourhood...are undisturbed by any 
sense of danger... ...Besides, they neither ravage 

an enemy’s land with fire, nor cut down its roots 
,.4.„India again possesses many rivers both 
large and navigable. *.„.Besides these rivers ( the 
Ganges and the Indus ) there are a great many 
others of every description, which permeate the 
country, and supply water for the nurture of 
vegetable gardens and crops of all sorts. The 
reason given is that the surrounding countries 
are more elevated than India and hence waters 
generally flow downwards.^^® Megasthenes thus 
does not merely state the fact dogmatically but 
^so tries to account for it in his own way. The 


fertility of soil, the spread of irrigation works, 
the presence of big rivers; the institution of two 
harvests every year, and the immunity of the. 
agricultural class from military ravages; all tended 
to account for the comparative freedom which\ 
India must have enjoyed from dreadful famines. 

Yet it is absurd to deny that here and . there 
conditions prevailed which resulted in a shortage 
of food. The absence of rains was the main cause 
of famines. But they were often due to the 
excess of rains too. In fact anownsfet and ativri’ 
»hti were the two main causes of famines. But 
often the crops used to be destroyed by hail- 
storms or by an invasion of locusts or by some 
such cause. “ ‘ And have you ever heard 0 king, 
of a young crop that, after it had come to ear, 
worms spring up, and destroyed dowm to the 
roots ! ’ ‘We have both heard of such a thing, 
Sir, and have seen it too. ” ’ " And have you 
ever heard, O king, of a crop that had grown, 
and was bent down by the weight of the grains 
of crop, the ears having duly formed, when a. 
so-called karaka rain ( hail-storm ) falling on it„ 
destroyed it,* 'We have both heard of such a 
thing, Sir, and have seen it too. * ” The. 
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cultivators had to take various preoautiohs to 
safeguard the crops. “ Towards harvest-time in 
Magadha, when the crops stand thick in the fields 
it is dangerous for the deer in the forests round. 
Anxious to kill the creatures that devour their 
crops, the peasants dig pitfalls, fix stakes, set 
stone-traps, and plant snares. ”23’ 

Ancient literature is replete with references 
to famines: although light is wanting as regards 
the nature and extent of famines in those days. 
The first famine cry comes from the most ancient 
records of India The waters of the upper sea 
in heaven were prisoned by the gods; but the 
wise priest released them all ( removed the drou* 
ght and wet the sods ), He, praying, sang that 
magic verse; the rain-compelling voice had he, 
God, free us from the Hunger-ill and give that 
masfie word to me — let loose for us on earth the 
rain — the waters of yon heavenly sea I ” “ O 

Indra give food and strength to us who are 
hungry. Help us with the help, powerful god, 
save us from this ( present ) plague, hunger, and 
wretchedness. Indraj do thou keep drought and 
hunger from our pasture. “ The gods did not 
give hunger as the only death. ” In the Rama- 
yana we read of a famine in the kingdom of 
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Anga. The king Lomapada was guilty of a 
falsehood towards a Brahmin, And Indra suddenly 
abstained from giving rain in his territory; so 
that his people began to suffer.^s*. A terrible 
famine is reported in the pages of the Mahabh* 
arata. " Towards the end of Treta and the begi» 
nning of Dvapara, a frightful drought occurred, 
extending for twelve years,.,not even a dew drop 
could be seen, what need then be said of clouds 
gathering together ? The rivers all shrank into 
narrow streamlets. Everywhere lakes and wells 
and springs disappeared and lost their beauty. 
Water having become scarce, the places set up by 
charity for its distribution became obsolete... 
Agriculture and cattlekeeping were given up. 
Markets and shops were abandoned. Everywhere 
heaps of bones were visible and every place resounded 
with shrill cries and yells of fierce creatures. The 
cities and towns of the Earth became empty of 
inhabitants. Villages and hamlets were burnt 
down. Some afflicted by robbei’s, some by 
weapons, and some by bad kings, and in fear 
ol one another began to fly away. Temples and 
places of worship became desolate. They that 
were aged were forcibly turned out of their hou- 
ses. Eine and goats and sheep and buffaloes 


fought { for food ) and perished in large numbers. 
The Brahmins began to die on all sides, Protec- 
tion was at an end. Herbs and plants were dried 
up. The Earth became shorn of all her beauty 
and exceedingly awful like the trees in a erema. 
torium. In that period of terror when righteous- 
hess was nowhere, 0 Yudhishtbira, men in 
hunger lost their senses and began to eat one 
another.”235 The fact that the Hindu sages narrate 
in full details, the list of professions open to all 
the castes in adverse times shows that such times 
were now and then experienced. We are also told 
that in times of very great scarcity all ordinary 
moral rules are to be suspended, and the most 
forbidden things become allowable. * The hungry 
sage Ajagaj-tah, for having attempted to kill his 
son ( Shunahshepa ) in order to appease his 
hunger, was not associated with the sin ( of child 
- killing ). The famished Vamadeva, the knower of 
sin and virtue, for having wished to eat dog’s flesh 
in order to avoid death from starvation, was not 
associated with the sin ( of eating dog’s flesh ). 
Oppressed by hunger in a lonely foreest, the ( holy 
Bharadwaja of great austerity, together with his 
son, was not associated with the sin ( of taking 
vile ^fts ) for having accepted the gift of a large 


number o£ Irinfi from Vridhu who was a carpenter. 
Oppressed by hunger, the holy Vishwamitra, the 
knower of merits and demerits, for having accepted 
the gifts of tne flesh of a dog’s thigh from the 
hand of a Chandala, was not associated with sin.”^*® 
In the Jatakas we find many allusions to 
the operations of famines in the. northern India. 
“ There was a drought in the land of Kosala ; the 
crops withered ; water gave out in tank and pool ; 
and the fishes and the tortoises buried themselves 
in the mud. ” “ In those days there came a 

great drought upon the Himalaya country, and 
everywhere the water was dried up, and sore dis- 
tress fell upon beasts. ” Sakka, for the space 

of three years stopped rain from falling in the 
kingdom of Kasi, and the country became as it 
were scorched up, and no crop came to perfection, 
the people under the stress of famine gathered 
themselves together in the palace yard and reproa- 
ched the king. ” At one time, all the grain 
had been carried away during the rainy season, and 
there was a famine. But it was the time when 
the corn had just sprouted, and all the villagers 
came together, and besought help of their headman, 
saying ; “ Two months from now, when' we have 
harvested the grain, we will pay you in kind, " s** 
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TIi 6 visible ceuses of f ataine are scarcity or 
excess of rain, the visitation of storms, the invasion 
of locusts and so on. But the Hindus read in fa. 
mines the signs above all of divine wrath. The 
famines like all natural calamities mean the moral 
and religious breakdown of humanity in that pear- 
tion of the earth. And as governments were held 
responsible not only for the people’s prosperity and 
health, but also for their moral and spiritual life, 
in the last resort the famines were attributed as a 
rule to some dereliction on the part of kings, 

I The policy of the State was the 
fundamental ground for the health as well as the 
diseases of the body politic. Thus we are told in 
the Gita that “ Men depend upon food for their 
subsistence ; food depends upon the rains ; the 
rains depend upon the regular performance of Yajna 
( duty - sacrifice ) ( on the part of the people ). 

and the Yajna is born of Karma ( or moral life of 
man ). ” This belief animates all accounts of 
famines in early literature. The root cause of all of 
them is the practice of or connivance at unrighteous- 
ness bn the part of the kings. The remedy there- 
fore often is the pacification of the higher powers 
by means of penances etc. Famines are not there- 
fore economic phenomena pure and simple but 
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ethical phenomena ae well, suggesting not merely 
the presence of disease in the economic structure of 
society, but also in the moral life of the community. 
“ If a king be unrighteous, God sends rain out of 
season, and in season He sends no rain ; and fear 
of famine, fear of pestilence, fear of the sword - 
these three fears come upon men j&rom him ” 346 
Once there was a drought in the kingdom of Ka- 
linga , the corn grew not, there was a great famine, 
and men being unable to live practised robbery. 
Tormented by want, the people gathered in the 
king’s courtyard and upbraided him. Then the 
king kept holiday vow for seven days, and yet it 
did not rain. At last an elephant of a king devo- 
ted to charity was brought in and it rained. ^4? 
At another time there was a famine in the city of 
Dantapura tn the kingdom of Ealinga, owing to 
the absence of rains. The people wandered about 
destitute hither and thither, leading their children 
by the hand. All the people then gathered toge- 
ther and went to Dantapura and made an outcry 
at the king’s door. The king asked why the people 
were making all that noise* « Oh Sir, ” was the 
reply, ** three fears have seized upon all your king* 
dom; there fell no rain, the crops fail, there is a 
famine. The people starving, diseased, and desti- 



tute are wandering about with their little ones by 
the hand. Make rain for us, 0 king ! ” Said the 
king “ What used former monarchs to do, if it 
would not rain ? ” Former monarchs, 0 king, if it 
would not rain, used to give alms, to keep the 
holiday, to make vows of virtue, and to lie down 
seven days in their chambers on a grass pallet, then 
the rain would fall. ”248 

Yet we find that the ancient kings did not 
omit to take all the preventive as well as the reme- 
dial measures against this dire calamity. An exten- 
sive system of irrigation, a mild and elastic 
system of revenue administration, an active encou- 
ragement of agriculture as well ;as arts and 
industries, were sufficient in normal times to prevent 
the outbreak of famine. VVe have already referred 
to the storage of grain in ordinary times as a 
safeguard against unexpected demands upon food 
reserves in times of distress. This was a very 
beneficent institution and in most eases sufficed 
to meet the exigencies of the situation. “ Of the 
store, thus collected, half shall be kept in reserve 
to ward off the calamities of the people and only 
the other half shall be used.” 249 It was clearly 
realised that the agricultural classes formed the 


backbone of the oommuuity and they must be 
therefore duly protected by the State. “The bold 
peasantry, their country’s pride, when once desr 
troyed can never be supplied.” “If the king dis- 
regards the Faishyas, they become lost to him, 
and abandoning his dominions remove themselves 
to the woods; The king should therefore behave 
with leniency towards them. The king, 0 son of 
Pritha, should always conciliate and protect the 
Vaishyas, adopt measures for inspiring them and ! 
for ensuring them in the enjoyment of what they j 
possess and always do what is agreeable to them. ; 
The king, O Bharata, should always act in such | 

a way that their productive powers may be en- [i 

banced. The Vaishyas increase the strength of I 

a kingdom, improve its agriculture, and better ; 

its trade.” The State was also called upon [ 
to grant loans to the cultivators when they were 
hard pressed, Above all, the conservation of [ 

forests rendered a great service to the cause of | 

agricultural prosperity. “ The wood doth guard I 

the tiger, as the tiger guards the wood.’’ ^62 The . 

tiger guarded the wood, and in guarding it saved 
the Hindu for many centuries from drought and ‘ 
famine. “ His place in the economy of Hindu 
civilization was to keep man and man's destruc- 


■tive axe out of the great resei’Toir of rain, the 
primeval forest.” *** Above all, there were so 
many home industries flourishing in the country, 
that the villagers could and did always take up 
one of these and that was surely a second bow 
in the string of the cultivator. The absence of 
rapid means of communication in those days while 
it was a handicap in some ways, was a blessing 
in another, way. It was not possible for supplies to 
be sent at a moment’s notice to any place : and 

scarcity could not be prevented over restricted 
areas for a short time. But at the same time there 
was no general exportation of food to other 
countries, and hence the plenty of one year would 
relieve the scarcity of another year. However, 
when there was a continuous shortage of rains 
for more them one year, famine could not alto- 
gether be averted. Then the remedial operations 
would come into play. During famine, the king 
shall show favour to his people by providing them 
with seeds and provision. He may either do such 
works as are usually resorted to in calamities ; 
he may show favour by distributing either his 
own collection of provisions or the hoarded income 
of the rich among the people ; or seek help from 
his friends among kings. Or the policy of thin- 
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ning the rich' by exacting excessive revenue, or- 
causinsT them to vomit their accumulated wealth 
may be resorted to. Or the king with his sub- 
jects may emigrate to another kingdom with abun- 
dant harvest. Or he may remove himself with 
his subjects to seashores or to the banks of rivers 
or lakes. He may cause his subjects to grow 
grains, vegetables, roots, and fruits wherever water 
is available. He may, by hunting and fishing on 
a large scale, provide the people with wild beasts,. 

birds, elephants, tigers, or fish.” 25* ^he following 

is the story of a village which suffered from 
famine In A. D,'iO04, the village of Alangundf 
( in the Tanjora district ) appears to have been 
afflicted with a famine caused probably by failure 
of rains. The villagers had consequently no 
funds to purchase paddy for their own consump- 
tion or seed grains arid other things necessary for 
cultivation. Whatever the cause, the famine-stri- 
cken inhabitants of Alangundi could expect no help 
in their distress from the royal treasury. They 
had to shift for themselves as best as they could. 
Accordingly, they applied to the local temple 
treasury from which they obtained 1,011 KcUca^ 
of gold and 464 palam of silver, consisting of 
temple jewels and vessels. In exchange for this^ 
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the members of the village assembly alienated 8f 
Veil of land in favour of the god. From the 
produce of this land the interest on the gold and 
silver received from the temple was to be paidi 

Ml Arts and Industries. 

i" ' ^ . 

Textile industry. 

The earliest civilisation in India of which we 
have a record was the pastoral civilisation : and in the 
Rigveda we find it was about to give way to the 
agricultural stage of development. It is therefore 
idle to look for any very great progress in arts and 
crafts in the Vedic India. Yet the earliest beginn- 
ings of everything are to be traced to the Vedic 
India: and arts and crafts are no exception to 
the rule. 

1 Spinning and Weaving : 

A criterion ci a nation’s progress from barbar- 
ism to civilisation is the progress it has made in the 
arts of clothing. Man like animals, begins his career 
in the state of nature t but as long as he has not 
•omei^ed from this stage of primitive dmplicity and 
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idyllic hmocence and begun to cover himself with 
something - it may be skins of animals or barks 
of trees in early days - he cannot be said to have 
left behind him the stage of barbarism. We are 
glad therefore to find that the Vedic Indians had 
already developed to considerable perfection the art 
of dress ; and the industries of spinning and weav- 
ing - the most universal and the most characteristic 
industries of India upto to — day - had obtained 
a firm footing among them. The' continuity of 
one’s line is often compared to the continuity of 
a thread. '■ As fathers, they have set their heritage 
on earth, their offspring, as a thread eontinuosly 
spun Gut.’-ji “ Over the heights they have attained 
the highest thread that is spun out. A triply 
twisted thread is referred to in one passage. 
** He hath assumed the rays ol Surya for his 
robe, spinning, as he knows how the triply - 
twisted thread ( i. e. bearing his part in morning 
noon and evening sacrifice, ). ”3 « gpi^ 

ancient thread for him who sheds, with gifts, the 
Sofna juice. Gods span sacrifice that stirred 
the mind.”® The thread spun by Yama is ref- 
erred to®. Hymns are often woven by priests. 

Hymns, only Hymns, with love for thee, I 
weave thee.’'^ “ When they adorn him { Soma ) 
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duly weaving sacrifice.”® It must have been a fami- 
liar experience to Hindu weavers to have their 
threads eaten by rats at night. “ As rats eat weav- 
ers’ thread, cares are consuming me.”® “ Ye weaVe 

your songs as skilful men weave garments. 

” They the refulgent sages weave within the sky 
yea, in the depths of the sea, a web for ever new.”^^ 
** Night and day inter - weave, in concert, like two 
female weavers, the extended thread to complete 

the web of the sacrifice. Night is again 
described as “ enwrapping the extended world like 
a woman weaving a garland. ” i® We read of the 

fathers, who “ wove and placed the warp, and the 
woofi ” ** I know not the warp, and the woof I 

know not. ” But in a remarkable passage we 
are made to witness the whole scene with our own 
eyes as it were. “ The sacrifice drawn out with 
threads on every side, stretched by a hundred sacred 

ministers and one, this do these fathers weave who 
hitlierward are come : they set beside the warp aai 
cry, weave forth, weave back. The man extends it 
and the man unbinds it ; even to this vault of 
heaven lath he outspun it. These pegs are fastened 
to the seat of worship : they made the Soma hymns 
their weaving shuttles. ” i« 
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2. Technical terms : 

The word tantu is used for thread, and in 
some passages it means the warp of a piece of wea- 
ving. The warp is called anuchada or prachina i 
tana elswhere.^® In the Kaus. Up. the threads or j 
cords of the throne are called paryarika.'^^ The | 
technical term for woof is otu, and corresponds 
to tantu - warp. 20 The former is derived from vet 
to weave ; and the latter from tan to stretch. 

The term for a spindle was Tarku. (Nirukta ii. 1 .) 

The shuttle was used in the process of weaving. 

It was called tasara. 21 The term for a weaver 
was vaya., 22 and for the loom, veman. 22 A wo- 
oden peg was used to stretch the web on, while a 
lead piece was employed to extend it. It was called 
Mayukha. 24 A six - pegged web is referred to in 
a metaphor. A certain pair of maidens of diverse 
forms, weave, betaking themselves to it, the six - 
pegged web : the one draws forth the threads (tantn), 
the other sets ( them ) ; they wrest not off ; they go 
not to an end, ” ® 

3. Dress: 

The existence and strength of the textile in- 
dustry is proved not only by passages alluding td 
processes of weaving and signing, but also by 
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passages testifying to the progress of dressing and 
adorning one’s bodies among the Vedic Aryans. The 
sun is the “ weaver of garments ; ” 2 ® because of 
his connection with the fashioning of forms. “ So 
Agni stands. ..invested in well-decorated garments.”® 

** Eaiment is body ; food is life ; and healing oint- 
ment giveth str^gth. ” 2® “ Pour on us garments 
that shall clothe us neatly. ”29 Robed in garments 

fair as heaven to look on. ” ‘*As maidens deck 
themselves with adornment to join the bridal feast.”®^ 
Loving wives decked themselves to please their 
spouses.”®® * With their breasts, hips, and heads 
quivering with passion, ” ®® Usha is described as 
exibiting her person like a well - attired female, 
she stands before our eyes, gracefully inclining like 
a woman who has been bathing. ” “ She like a 

vnfe desirous to please her husband puts on becom- 
ing attire, and smiling as it were displays her 
charm. ” ® ' The garments were often embroidered, 
*‘She like a dancer, puts her broidered garments on, 
ias a cow • yields her .udderj so she bares her 
hreast. ” ®® The word Peshas *2 meant an embroi- 
dered garment such as a female dancer would wear. 
T)^e M^ts . are described ^as putting on mantles 
l^orned with ^IcU ®8 A gold cloth or brocade of 
^old is distinctly .mentioned. 3® In one hymn to 
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Indra, we find, “ Elegant well - made garments, ^ 
•being fit to be received as a respectful present. 
Wilson remarks on this that “ If the rendering be 
•correct, this shows the custom of presenting hono- 
rary dresses to be of Indian origin and of conside- 
rable antiquity.’' A priest says “I have received 
from Divodas ten horses, ten parses, tea clothes, and 
cample food.”^i The epithets like su-vasana, and su- 
rabhi show that the garments were well - fitting or 
well-made. As regards the types of dress, we get 
«ome information. Men put on three garments - am 
under garment called Nivi, a garment, and 
mi upper garment, differently called in different 
passages, vavri, parodhanam, adhivasa, atka, drapi.^* 

' A turban or head - dress (ushnisha) is mentioned.^* 

4. Stuff : 

There is some room for speculation as to the 
material of which the clothing was made. ** It is 
difficult to conceive,” says Dr. Muir, that cotton 
i( which, as I learn from Professor J. H, Balfour, 

! is supposed to have been indigenous in India ) 
ftlwi^h not mentioned in the hymns, should have 
’been unknown when they vr&ce composed, ; or not 
f employed for weaving the light cloth which is neces- 
ceary in so warm a clima:^. ” .And the develop- 
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tnent of weaving industry also implies that there- ^ 
must have boon some material adapted to weaving. 
There are many references to wool in the Tedic- 
literature, "‘ Weaving the raiment of the sheep and 
making raiment beautiful, ”4® The Parushni coun* 
try was famous for its wool. “ Wearing as wool 
Parushni for adornment. Parushni was one of 
the rivers of the Punjab^ called in later times- M 
Iravati. “ Fair gleaming, on Parushni, they 
have clothed themselves with robes of wool. ” is- 
The phrase “soft as wool” is of frequent 
occurrence.'*^® XJrna was the term for wool, the 
sheep are called Urna-vati ( wooly ),. woolen 
thread is called urna - sutra.s^ Tht spider is called 
urna - nabhi, because of its spinning threads of 
wool. The woolen blankets were called Earn- 

balas. Silk does not seem to be known to the 

Vedic India : but the phrase '* Kausambha parid- 
hana,” may mean “silken garment.”-^* Thus we have 
ample evidence to show that in the Vedic India the ^ 
textile industry mtist have been of a vesry flouri- 
shing character. The Indians not only manufactured 
their own cloth, but were able to export much of 
it to foreign countries. ** That the coloured cloth 
and rich apparel brought to Tyre and Babylon from 
distant countries, were partly Indian manufacture 
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•will scarcely be doubted, after what has already 
«aid of Phoenician and Babylonian commerce.” 

5. Antiquity of the Textile Industry. 

One of the greatest industries in those days 
was the textile industry. The word for coiton in 
Sanskrit is karpasa, which is probably of Sanskrit 
•origin. Another word is tula and this word we 
:find in the ITpanishads. The evidence of Greek 
writers also confirms this. These writers repeatedly 
■say that the Indians wear garments made of wool 
which grows on trees. Thus Megasthenes write r ; 
•“ Eratosthenes records the fact of there being trees 
on which wool grows. ” ss Cotton therefore may be 
^an indigenous product of India. The wor l Earpasa 
is used in the Manu Smriii as well as the Maha- 
bharata. It is also found in the Bible ~ it is there 
the Hebrew word karpas and is evidently derived 
from the Sanskrit Karpasa : “ where were white 
and blue cotton ( karpas ) hangings. ” » 

This is further confirmed by the fact thah 
the weaving industry is the oldest industry in, 
India. The art manufacturing cotton into cloth, 
by the use of the spinning-wheel and the loom, 
is an ancient art in India. We have Hlready 
aoticed the yeferen«6S-1^ wfea in the Ved»$ s 
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BTjd the words tantu, otu, tasara, mayukha, tarka, ' 
point to the perfection ot the weaving and spinn- 
ing processes in the Vedic India, In later times, 
these processes must have been carried to greater 
perfection. We will find that there are not only, 
allusions to the loom, but also to the variety of 
cloths which amply confirm our position. “ Numer- 
dtis thin threads of equal length, collected to- 
gether, are competent to bear, from strength of 
numbers, the constant rolling of the shuttlecock 
over them. The ease is so with relatives that 
are good.”®® Mr. Vaidya well says The spindle 
and the loom were used in India thousands o£ 
years ago and those have only been developep 
in modern times to enable the application of steam 
power to their working. The principle remains 
the same and whoever were the Hargreaves and 
Cartwrights of ihe ancient world they were un- 
<foubtedly ihe benefactors of mankind. The 
«reavtr was a well-reergnised member of the 
Indian society /rom historic days and the ^ata 
and the tardv, have furnished illustrations to philo- 
sophers" from unknown times.” 

The art of manufacturing cloth from cotton; 
soon reached a .degree of refinement. Megasthenes 
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testifies to the Hindus* love of gay dress. InJ 
contrast to the simplicity they observe in other? 
matters, they love finery and ornament. They 
wear dresses worked in gold, and adorned with 
precious stones, and also flowered robes made of 
fine muslin. ’”®° The Bharukachha men are men-; 
tioned as bringing slave girls clad in cotton 
clothes. Broach might have, been a well- 
known centre of cotton industry. The Pandya- 
and Chola people are reported to have brought, 
as presents for Yudhishthira “ fine cotton clothes* 
inlaid with gold.*’ Cotton cloth is frequently 
referred to in the Manu Smriti, 

6 Origin of names : 

It is an interesting study to inquire into 
the origin of the names of some of these varieties 
of cloth. Very often they derive their names 
from the place which gave birth to them. Thus 
the word Baudekin is derived from Baghdad, 
Damask from Damaskus, Satin from Yatown in 
China, Sindon, Syndon, Sendai; Cendatus, , from 
Sindh, Calico from Calicut and . Muslin from 
Mosul. Chintz is derived from ehint or eheto, 
Hindu words for variegated, whence chita.' Shawl 
|s .the -Sangkrit shalaj-aifloorj a’- reom,- because 
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shawls were first used as carpets, hangings, and 
coverlets. 

7 Wool and Silk : 

Manufacture of woolen and silken stuffs was 
also an equally flourishing business. Wool was a 
familiar thing to the Vedic India. But silk is a 
novel importation. Probably silk was introduced 
into India from China about the fourth century 
B. C. “ The serie fabrics were silk webs import- 
ed from the Northern provinces of China. The 
first ancient author who refers to the use of silk 
is Aristotle. It may be inferred from what he 
states that silk in the raw state was brought from 
the interior of Asia, and manufactured in Kos as 
early as the fourth contury B. C.’V®* The 
Sanskrit word for silk is Chinansuka, a cloth 
made in China s and China was believed to be 
the ancient home of silk industry, as India w^as 
of cotton industry. Whatever may be the precise 
date of its importation, it is certain that silk in* 
dustry as well as woolen industry must have been 
Tvell-established very early in India, as i-eferences 
to silken as well as woolen articles are abundant 
pn the ejpics, the law-books, and the Buddhis 
jBfriljBgs. Paeijw ^ iwt CB^y for wocd^ 


< 3 otton, weaving, cloth, turbans etc bub also for 
silk, I ^ i Kausheya is the 

/ name for silk because it is born of the kosha or 
cocoon. The dower given by Janaka to Sita con- 
sisted of “ woolen stuffs, furs, precious stones, fine 
silk, vestments of diverse colours, princely orna- 
ments, and sumptuous carriages of every kind.'* 
Manu refers to all types of cloth-woolen, cotton 
silken stuff's, among the rest. “Dresses made of 
the threads of silkworm cocoons ( Kausheya ) and 
stuffs made of sheep’s wool must be purified with 
alkali—Cloths made of flax and jute twists must 
be purified with Bilva fruit, while those made of 
bark twists must be purified with mustard 
seeds ” Theft of silk and cotton stuff is allud- 
ed to. Yet the profession of dealing in woolen 
stuffs* must have fallen into disrepute, because ife 
was not allowed to the Brahmins, 68 and its use 
was relegated to the members of the third 
caste. 6® Among the presents sent on the occasion 
of the Rajasuya sacrifice to Yudhisthira by vari- 
ous peoples are mentioned : “ clothes and orna- 
ments of celestial make, silks of celestial texture, 
and skins of celestial origin,” from the Northern 
Kurus' “innumerable skins of best kinds and 
^fcets made,<ff w,od*of Ae^-soft fur of mife^ 


and animals living in holes, of the hair of cats, 
all inlaid with threads of gold,” from the kings 
of Kamboja ; “ skins of the Ranku deer ” front 
the Shndra kings ; “ numerous blankets of woolen 
texture, manufactured in China and numerous skins 
of Ranku deer, and cloths manufactured from jute 
and others from the threads of insects,,. other cloths 
not made of cotton, possessing the colour of 
lotus,.. all of smooth -texture... soft sheep’s skins 
by thousands ” from the Valhikas. In the 
Vishnu Siiiriti there are allusions to silk, wool, 
(blankets) made of the hair of the mountain — 
goat, clothes made of the bark of trees, linen 
cloth, ( rugs or covers ) made of deer’s hair, skins 
(of antelopes), ropes and woven cloth made of 
bamboo. 

8 Refinement : 

The texile industry was developed both on 
an intensive as well as an extensive basis : and it 
gave birth to quite a variety of products made of 
cotton, wool, or silk. Birdwood w'rites : “ Ite 
marvellously woven tissues and sumptuously in* 
wrought apparel have been the immemorial glo- 
ries of India. India was probably the first of all. 
countries that perfected weaving and the art of 
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its gold brocades and filmy muslins. ” Blankets-' 
and rugs and coverings of wool and silk are re-' 
ferred to in the epics and the law-books. For a ’ 
Bhikkhu to have “ rugs of mat made with silk, ^ 

“ rugs of mat) made of pure black-wool, *' “ruga 
of mat made of white wool, and tawny wool, ” '' 
was an offence. Manu refers to blankets made' 
in Nepal. The royal personages in the J ataka 
stories are dressed in silken stuff. And the- 
king to show that he accepted it put off his silken 
garments and put on the suit of clothes that he - 
had brought him. The queen -also laid aside her 
silken dress and ornaments. ” Silk industry 
seems to have its greatest home in Benares. 

“ Benares cloth has been their dress or linen 
hitherto, if they must dress in grass of bark whah 
will the children do “ The great king dressed 
himself putting of his Kashi robe worth a hundred^ 
thousand pieces of money. " With ear- 
rings, aloes, sandal-wood, in Kashi silk of costly ' 
price, see Chanda, Suriya, yonder led as vietims= 
to the sacrifice... Bathed and perfumed with rich-* 
est scents and with white robes of Kaishi dress.”^^ ‘ 
In one passage we find a variety of cloths^ “ 
mentioned: We are told that the Bhikkhus- 

wiere in the habit of using lofty and large things^* 
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"to recline upon, that is to say, large cushions, 
•coverlets with long fleece; counterpanes of many 
colours ; woolen coverlets, white or marked with 
thick flowers, mattresses, cotton coverlets, dyed 
with figures of animals, rugs with long hair on 
one or both sides; carpets inwrought with gold or 
with silk; large woolen carpets such as the nautch 
girls dance upon, rich elephant housings, horse 
rugs, or carriage rugs, panther or antelope -skins, 
couches covered with canopies, or with crimson 
■cushions at both endsj® Very costly woolen or 
silken stuffs were often presented as gifts by the 

K.ings or by the rich merchants to those with 
whom they were pleased. Thus the king of Kashi 

gives to a physician, “ a woolen garment made 
half of Benares cloth,” ^9 " At that time Paggota 

-had a suit of Siveyyaka cloth. ( i. e, a cloth woven 
from yarn which akilful women in the Sivi coun- 
try spin ), which was the best and the most ex. 
^jellent and the first and the most precious, and 
the noblest of many cloths and of many suits of 
cloths and of many hundred suits of cloth, and of 
many thousand suits of cloth. ” A merchant 
«ay3 to Nagasena s ** Now I have here a rare 
p^ece of woolen stuff sixteen cubits by eight. Do. 
me. the favour of ace^ptaiBg lib. ” 8i The author of. 



. tfee Periplus also notices a variety of muslins; wide 
Indian muslins called Monakhe, muslins in single 
pieces, coarse muslins and some other coloured 
muslins and sone finest types of muslins. It is 
evident therefore that the finest varieties of Dacca 
muslin which we know must have been largely 
produced then. “ The fine muslins have received 
poetic names such as * running water, * * woven 
air, ’ * evening dew, ’ the last because the muslin 
laid on wet grass could hardly be - seen. Pieces 
of 15 yards by 1 have been produced weighing 
only 900 grains ; the finest yarns may be worth 
as much as 3 £. 3 s. an ounce. ” Women in 
-high classes were in the habit of putting on very 
soft and coloured woolen and silken garments : 
the terms used are and - 

8 Textile Industry in Arthashastra : 

In the Arthashastra varieties of woolen stuflfe 
and skins are enumerated. Blankets made of 
sheep’s wool are described as white, or purely red, or 
red as a lotus flower. They are prepared in varfow 
ways ; either made of worsted threads by sewing-, 
or woven of woolen threads of various colours,. . 
or made of different paeoes, or woven of uniform 
woolen threads. Blankets of ten kinds are - 


^-6ed : Kambala ( a coarse blanket ), Kauehapaka 
, ( what is usually worn by cowherds ), Kulanxitika 
./{head dress), Saumitika (a covering put over 
the hustings spread on the back of a bullock ), 
' Turagastarana ( hustings spread on the back of a 
ahorse ), Varnaka ( a coloured blanket Tuli- 
chchaka ( a bed-sheet ), Varavana ( a coat), 
Paristome ( a large blanket or hustings ), and 
.Samantabhadra ( hustings spread on the back of 
an elephant ). Of these the best is that which is 
-slippery as a wet surface, soft and possessed of 
.fine hair. Manu refers to blankets made in Nepal* 
.Kautilya confirms it. They were rain-proof coats, 
• called Bhingisi and Apasaraka. Trousers (Jangha* 
;trana ) called Samputika, were prepared from the 
wool of wild animals ; so also curtains, carpets, 
and very long colourless blankets. 

Vanga ( Bengal ) was f ambus for the manu- 
facture of a white and soft fabric, called dukula. 
' -The Pandya country was famous for the manu- 
iacture of a black fabric :as soft as the surface of 
a gem j and the fabrics of Suvarnakundya were 
. as red as the sun, as soft as the surface of the 
; ^em, and of uniform; or mixed texture. There 
Twere also . varieties in size of these stuffs ; single, 
/^.half, double, treble, and quadruple goods. 
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There were other stuffs called Kashika, 
Beoarese products, and Kshauma manufactured 
in Pandya. 

The fibrous garments were the products of 
different places : Magadhika, Paundraka, and 
Suvarnakundyaka. These were made from the 
fibres of various trees such as Vakula, Likueha, 
Nagavriksha and Vata. Nagavriksha yielded 
yellow garments : Vakula white and Likuchi, 
whitish ones : but Suvarnakundya stuffs were 
considered the best. 

Silk stuffs are referred to as Kausheya and 
Chinapatta, evidently referring to China, the 
home of silk industry, 

Madhura, Aparranta ( western parts ), Ka- 
linga, Kashi, Vanga, Vatsa;( Kaushambi '), Mahi> 
(Sha ( Mahishmati ) : these were famed for the 
production of cotton goods. 

The use of the skins of various animals in 
place of cloth was widely prevalent. Lion, . tiger, 
and panther skins, we are told, were cut to fib 
the chairs, and were spread inside or outside the 
couches or the chairs. ” In , the. Southern coun- 
try and in Avanti, v sheep >- skins, goat - skins^ 


deer — skins were used as coverlets. Kautilya 
mentions a 'vaiiety of skins. Kantanvaka skins 
were of the colour of the neck of the peacock ; 
Praiyaka skins were variegated with blue, yellow 
and white spots. Both these skins were eight 
angulas ( inches ) long. Bisi and Mahabisi were 
the products of a group of twelve villages on the 
Himlayas. Bisi skins were of indistinct colour, hairy 
and variegated. Mahabisi skins were rough and 
white. These skins were twelve inches long. Aroha 
a place on the Himalayas was famous for different 
species of skins : Syamika Kalika skins were brown; 
they were eight inches long. Kadali was rough 
and two feet long. Sakula was spotted like a 
deer’s skin. Other skins wete : Samura was black 
and thirty-six inches long : Chinasi was reddish 
black or bluish white : Samuli was of the colour 
of wheat. These were from the Himalayas. Satina, 
Halatula, and Vrittapuchcha were the skins of 
acquatic animals ; they were either black or brown.®® 

9. Dyeinsi 

What made the Indian textile fabrics more 
interesting was the variety of colours employed in 
dyeing them; “'Soma endues his robes of lastii^ 
leolowB ^l^asani-brilBant)**®^ Sita received amoosg 
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other things, garments of vairious colours.** A'. 
Snataka is asked to atoid all dyed dresses and all 
naturally black cloth.** Gautama also forbids him 
the use of dye! or sumptuous garments.*® In the 
Mahabbarata we read, an uncoloured cloth 
when dirty, can be cleansed, but not a piece 
of cloth that is dyed with black, even so 
0 king... ...is the case with sin. ’’*1 In the 
Buddhist books we find many refereneea 
to coloured cloth, “ Some of the Likkhavis were 
dark, dark in colour, and wearing dark clothes 
and ornaments, some of them were fair, fair in, 
colour, and wearing light colours- and ornaments; 
some of them were red, ruddy in colour, and 
wearing red clothes and ornaments, some of them 
were white, pale in colour, and wearing white co- 
lours' and ornaments. ” ** Among the exports we 
find in the time of the Periplus ; “ sashes striped 
with different colours, purple cloth, and muslins of 
the colours of mallows. ” Black colour is considered 
sacred to Saturn, yellow to Venus, and red to Mars, 
in astrological works. ‘‘ The Hindu poets are Very 
eloquent on the charming effects of a &ir woman 
dressed in blue; likening it to that of a dark doud 
lighted hp by’ the radiant fire 6f beauty. ” ** ■ Tfie 

heriiiis ate requifed to wear robes ydlow 
a 
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colour ; and god Vishnu is called pitambera ‘‘clothed 
in yellow garments, 

Now there is no doubt that these were vCge. 
table dyes employed for the purpose of colouring 
textile goods. Here is a passage which throws some 
li^ht on the preparation of these colours, “ At that 
time the Bhikkhus dyed cloth with ( cow ) dung 
of with yellow clay. The robes were badly co* 
foured.,.1 prescribe, 0 Bhikkhu, that you use the 
following six kinds of dyes, viz. dye made of roots, 
dye made of trunks of trees, dye made of bark, 
dye made of leaves, dye made of flowers, dye made 
cf fruits- Some of the dyes were fugitive and 
others were fast. Thus not the least among the 
aJttractions of the Indian textile stuffs was the 
Variety and brilliancy of their dyes. “ Indeed the 
tissues and stuffs of India have always been 
songht after for the beauty and brilUtmcy of 
thefer nraturai dyes than for the fineness and softness 
#ith vrtiieh they are interwovete. ” 

10. A Great ladu^ry : 

is in l»ief the achievement of 

the field of textile industry, ^he 
woven tissues and sumptuously m- 
tetve been indeed the isimetiioidal 
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glories of India. India which was once so famous for 
her cotton and woolen and allien goods, for her soft, 
^ne and remarkably white, beautifully coloured, and 
magnilicently embroidered stuff which was in 
demand all over the world, should again revive her 
national industry and resunfie her old position. Well 
does Birdwood say; “ In cpiisetli^ance of the inci- 
jprovement ctf the national taste in this country, .and 
the spread of higher education afld culture atnong 
the natives of India, we may hope for a, rapid in- 
<;rease in the demand for Indian baud. -..loom made, 
Sind artistically djed imd pciuted piece - goods. 
The true c&tAeur d'ivoire is found natu??illy oijly in 
Indian stuffs. Nothing could, he, more dfetip^ished 
for the ball - room, nothing simpler foi; a cotta^, 
jthau these cloths of unbleachei cotton* a,ud their 
'exquisitely ornamented nta^ow borders ip red, blue, 
:and green silk. Indim 

^should make it a point of <9ity 

-eioihing or ornaments imf. of no^e 
4df^y of natim dmgis. ” 

» 

4. : 
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e»rkf ' -gnepth. 
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always require very little o£ clothing, but that does 
not mean that {»ior to the advMit of the Mahomes- 
dans there was no art of tailoring in India.. The 
existence of such words as tmhi for needle and nnon: 
for sewing shows that there were radknents of the 
art of preparing dresses in those days. “ May she 
sew the work with a needle that is not capable of 
being cut or broken, with one of which the stiches 
will endure.”®® The tailors were called Sucbika, or 
Sauchika or Suchaka. Ushanas says that the caste 
of tailors sprang from the union of Yaishyas and 
Shudra women. The use of such words as 
tha, Kanehuca, angika, eholaka, eheloy adhikanga,, 
shows that various types of garments were 
: head •• dresses, coat or jacket, bodice etc. 
means the tape with which the petticoat 
the waist. In the law-books, we 
find it reputedly insisted on that men should be 
dressed properly, while women were usually required 
to be completely covered. ‘‘ A man must neith^ 
nor sleep, nor rinse his mouth, whilst naked: 
not wash his mouth, nor perform any sa> 
rite, with his waistband ‘imrastened • and he 
offer bbktimis to fire^ nor. saerifies to the 
new wash his;: mouth, nor sahste a Brahmin 
utter a jwayer whh only one garment on. ” ^ 
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■** Women shcmld always wear a sheet over their 
-l^y — clothes. ” *8 , ^ 

2. Tolle* : 

There was further progress as regards the 
iarts ■ of personal decoration : and we find all the- 
sarticles of toilet mentioned in the Sanskrit books, : 
the scents and perfumes, the mirror, ornaments, 
walking stick?, shoes, umbrellas. ‘‘ Or whereas some 
Samana Brahmans who live on the food provided 
.t)y the faithful, continue addicted to the use of 
-articles for the adornment of their persons. : that 
is to say, unguents, fragrant oils, perfumed baths : 
«hampooiugs ; mirrors ; antimony for the eye-brows 
and eye - lashes ; flowers, cosmetics ; dentifrices ; 
■bracelets, diadems, handsome walkingsticks, tiaras, 
swords, umbrellas, embroidered slippers, fillets, 
jewelry, fans of the buffalo - tails j and long white 
garments. ” 

, Umbrellas were of two kinds; special and« 

; ordinary. The ordinary umbrellas were again of two 
kinds; according as it was mdatida or with a handle 
or nirdanda, handleless. The former could be opened^ . 
and shut at pleasure. Its principal parts were the 
stem, sliding frame, ribs, threads, cloth, and pin. 
.The stem, or handle, in a well-made umbrella, Was. 
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four cubits long, the sliding frame two- spans, the* 
ribs two cubits, and cloth twice the length of the 
ribs. The pin which supplied the place of the modern 
sfwing to lock the sliding frame is reckoned at eight 
fingers. Royal umbrellas were specially prepared with 
the stem and frame of choice wood, ribs of selected 
bamboo, thread and cloth of red colour. Suchumbre- 
lias W€Bre called prasadas. The pratapa umbrellas,, 
■specially suited to princes were madH of a blue stem 
and cloth with a golden top and hinge. The kcmaka- 
dcmda umbrellas were ma.le of sandal wood; while 
iia^adanda were made of gold. The Agui Furana, 

■ recommends theme of other materials besides cloth 

fo^ the construction of royal umbrellas. It is con- 
ducive to thegood of princes to have their umbrellas 
m&de of the feathers of ^ geese, or of peacocks, or 
o£ parrots, or o£ herons. 

Thechamara or fly - flapper was another 
important of the royal insignia. It was often used 
by tbe rich people, Bhoja mentions two ■ classes of 
this “ the mountain - bom, ” and “the sea - born. 
The chamara made of the hair of cattle on the Meru 
was of a deep yellow colour that of the Himalaya white, 
that of Vindhya white and dense, that from Kaibsa 
black and white nuxed, that from Malaya, white 
jmd yellow mixed. “The sea -bom chamaras are 
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saU to come from the seven Puranik seas, and 
marine animals bite the bushy part ofiE from thffl? 
tails and cast them on the shore, where fortunate 
people collect them,” (See Yuktikalpataru, The Indo — 
Aryans). 

3 Leather Industry; 

Another ancient industry was the leather 
iadustry. Charman * hide * is often referred to in 
the Vedas. The oxhide was employed in the manufac- 
ture of bowstrings, slings, and reins. It was spread 
underneath to catch and hold the droppings of the 
Soma which was pressed with the stones above. 
Leatlier casks were made for holding liquor or water. 
Skin - bags were also made of leather; shields were 
prepared of bullock’s hide. Leather -guards were made 
for the hands of the archer, and lastly drums which 
were made of wood were bound with straps of 
leather. Leather work was called charmanya. The 
art of tanning hides is referred to in the Rigveda. 
The Shatapatha Brahmana refers to the stretching 
out of a hide with pegs.i®° 

But the most characteristic leather work was 
exemplified in the manufacture of shoes and boots. 
These were articles of common use and we find them 
mentioned so often. Rama’s dippers were placed on 
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the vacant throne of Ayodbya in his absence; this 
’ ehows that they were taken as important articles 
vrorthy of attention. Bharata said: 

Put, noble brother, I entreat, 

These sandals on thy blessed feet: 

These, lord of men, with gold bedecked. 

The realm and the people will protect. 
Through fourteen seasons will I wear 
The hermit’s dress and matted hair i 
Wiih fruit and root my life sustain 
And still beyond the realm remain, 

Longing for thee to come again. 

The rule and all affairs of state, 

I to these slices will delegate. 

Manu asks a Brahmachariu to forswear the 
use of unguents, collyriums, shoes, and urabrellasA®^ 
Shoes of another person should not be put on 
by a snataka. All persons who want to protect their 
persons are advised by tbe Vishnu Parana to be 
never without shoes.io^ We have also the evidence 
of the Greek writers on this point. Thus 
Arrian says ; “ The Indians wear shoes made of 
white leather, and these are elaborately trimmed, 
, while the soles are variegated, and made of great 
^ thickness, to make the wearer seem so much taller.”^®^ 
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A deswe o£ re^emenfr wm iDtroduced to ad.? 
.:to the charm of shoes : and we find m a passage 
of the Buddhist writing an elaborate description ot 
the types of shoes. « Now at that time Khabbagiya 
Bhikkhns were in the habit of wearing slippers all 
of blue, yellow, red, brown, black, orange, or yellow- 
ish colour,...wearing shoes with heel-covermgs. 
^ tnocassins, laced boots, boots tied with cotton, boots 
of various hues, like the wings; boots pointe<l with 
cam’s horns, and with goat’s horns, ornamented 
mth scorpions’ tails, sewn round with peacocks’ 
feathers, or shoes of all kinds of colours ..shoes 
adorned with lion-skins, tiger-skins, panther- 
«kins antelope - skins, otter - skins, cat- skins, 
-squirl-el-skins and owl-skins;” "shoes of talipat 
leaves, foot coverings of tina-^rass, of tbe leaves 
of the date-palm, of kamala-gra=s, and of wool, ” 
...« ornamented with gold or silver or pearls or 
^ beryls, or crystal, or copper, or glass, or tin, or lead, 
or bronze. 

4. Wood -work: 

The carpenter’s art showed itself in all types of 
woodwork. We hear of carts and chariots in almost 
• every page of ancient Sanskrit literature. The 
- . ehariots were made, with naves, spikss, anl fellies. 


( nabhya, upadhi, pradbL The chariot consisted 
of two wheels ( chakra ) which consisted of a rinl' 
(pavi), a felly (pradhy), spokes (ara), a naves: 
(nabhya). The hole of the nave was called 
kha, into it the end of the axle was inserted. 
The axle was in some cases made cf Aratu wood : 
around its ends the wheels revolved. To the axles- 
was attached the body of the chariot (kosha). At 
right angles to the axle was the pole of the chariot^ 
(isha, prauga). Normally there was one pole, on 
either side of which the horses were harnessed, a 
yoke (yuga) being laid across their necks. The- 
traces seem to be denoted by rashmi and rashna.^®* 

“ Except for the stools and beds, ” writes Dr. 
Coomarswami, “ the Indians scarcely use furniture. ” 
Hence we do not find references to elaborately pre- 
pared tables and chairs and sofas. Some types of 
chairs were in use from very early times. Thus we 
are told that the word Asandi appears to be now a 
throne, and now something between a" chair and a 
bed, “a long reclining chair ” such as An:Tlo- Indiana 
use to-day with more comfort than elegance.^®® 

Some furniture, although not so varied and 
refined, did exist in the Yedic period. The wealthy 
people slept on cots (vahyam),i®® made of frame- 
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work o£ wood tied with strings or tapes and pro- 
vided with bolsters, coverlets, and blankets. esi^ es 
the cots the furniture of a house consisted of chairs 
(asandi , boxes vkosbam).i<'^ domestic utensils, such 
as bowls Cdhi8hana),^08 ^ome of which were decorat- 
ed with carvings, buckets with hcops,^^ sieves 

(shurpam)!” wooden spoons, and sticks. There 
^as a treasury - box for the valuables in the house. 
«Now then what things we note, or what things 
are within the box. those things we^ commit to 
thee Later on in the Buddhist period we hear of 
a gieat variety of chairs etc. “ Now at that time 
.a rectangular chair - an arm chair, - a sofa with 
arms to it a state choir - a cushioned chair, - a chair 
raised on a pedestal - a cane - bottomed chair, - a- 
straw -bottomed chair - had come into the possession 
of the Sangha. 

One of the most admirable types of carpentry 
was seen in the making of musical instruments. The 
vina or the lute, the cymbal, gargara, godha, and 
pinga, (probably stringed instruments), the oakum 
It the bag - pipe, and the drum or dundubhi are 
mentioned in the "Vedas.n® 

But ship - buUding was one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the carpenter’s work. The ship-builders 
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Imew the {nroperties of different types of wood that 
wrare used in the construction of ships. According 
to the Virksha - Ayurveda, ihe first or the Brahman 
^lass of wood is light and soft, and can be easily 
joined to any other class of wood ; the Kashatriya 
class of wood is light and hard, but cannot be joined 
to any other class; the wood that is soft and 
heavy belongs to the Vaishya class : while the Shudra 
■ class of wood is both hard and heavy, Kow it is the 
■ships made of the Kshatriya class of wood that are 
to be used as the means of communication where the 
communication is difficult. Ships made of the timber 
of different woods possessing contrary properties are 
liable to split at the slightest shock. Nor is iron 
to be used ia the construction of ships, for the iron 
will expose- the ships to the influence of magnetic 
Tocks in the sea. 

Ships were divided, according to Bhoja, into 
two classes: (1) Ordinary ships were used in ordi- 
nary river traffic. (2) Special ships comprised sea- 
going vessels. Different types of vessels of . both 
types are enumerated according to their lengths, 
breadths and depths. The smallest ship mentioned 
the list of ordinary ships , was called Kshudra 
it was 16 cubits broad and deep ; the Mantham 


60 cubits broaA and deep. The special ships 
divided into two classes ; Wrgha, those noted for- 
their length, and Unnata, those noted for their height.. 

Three classes of ships were distinguished accord-- 
ing to the length and position of their cabins. The- 
Sarvamandira vessels had the largest cabins • these 
were used for the transport of royal treasure, horses^, 
and women. The Madhyamandira vessels had their 
cabins in the middle parts, these were used iui 
pleasure trips by kin»s and were suited for the rainy 
season. And the Agramandira vessds had their- 
cabins towards their prows, they were used in dry 
Mason after the rains have ceased. They were-- 
eminently suited tor long voyages and were used, 
in naval warfare, 

The Jataka stories refer to the construction^ 
of ships. The carpenters used to go to forests for* 
wood and after having obtained the necessary types- 
of wood, wordd set' themselves to shaping and 
moulding it. *' The Great 'Being said : Ananda, takes 
three hundred wrights,’ go to the upper Ganges,^. 
{HTocnre choice timber. Build three' hundred ships,. 
tpmke.theBQ. cut , , stores ;pf w |he town, fill* 

the ships mth light wood and come soon.” 


5 Stone^building : 

■ Architecture was certainly one of the arts to 
'which ancient Indians gave considerable attention. 
’ Early architecture was often wooden : and hence we 
find that the workers in wood and stone were con- 
■'Sidered at one time, one and the same caste. "Bra- 
bamanaispati fashioned the earth .and heaven from 
wood as carpenters fashioned wooden houses.” These 
Wooden houses were often movable. “ Like a woman 
'0 Dwelling, we carry thee where we will.” Such 
-houses were often presented to Brahmanas who 
ticcep.ed them with the recitation of the Mantras, 
'Often they were fixed in the ground with wooden 
■pegs, and they . rested on wooden pillars 
.( Bthuna ). 121 The posts used for constructing 
houses were compared to elephant’s feet. 122 The 
beams (vamsha.) used to support the roofs were 
tied together with strong cords. The beams and 
'■roofs were supported by props and cross-beams, they 
were held together by bolts, ropes, clamps, dovetails 
;;and reeds. The roof consisted of the thousand-eyed 
wicker-work mats stretched out on the division- 
;iiiie like .the net-like dressing of the hair of ladies 
i.and a “ robe of ” to ward off the fierce heat. 

) ‘ Tet the Vedie Mdiaais fiMfiu# wiife ik& 
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stone architecture as well. They knew of cities 
( pura ) as distinct from villages ( grama ). The 
Aryans as well as the Dasyus lived in cities.’^^ The 
Arya gods as well as the Dasyu Asuras lived in 
gold, silver, and iron castles. Indra is said to 
have overthrown a hundred stone castles of the 
Dasyus. The forts of kings were supported by 
a thousand columnsi^’’ and provided with a thousand 
doors. Cities with a hundred enclosures or forti- 
fications are referred to : these suggest the idea of 
forts, consisting ap[Mirently of a series of concentric 
walls as actually existing at that lime, It is 
possible that the hous^ of the rich had " four 
walls ; ” their houses had a store room, a ladies ’ 
bower, a general room and an Agni’s hall, and a 
treasure-room paved with rock. Vasistha longs 
to have a three-storeyed dwelling, Atri is des- 
cribed to have been " thrown into a machine-room 
with a hundred doors where he was roasted.” 
Wilson writes : “ That the c’ties of those days con- 
asted to a gr^t extent, of mud and mat hovels is 
■very possible : they do so still ... but that they con- 
«sted of those exclusively, is <»ntradicted in several 
places. In (me passage t^ citi^ of Sambara that 
have be^ overturned are said to have consisted of 
etoi% in the same cities are indicated’^ by 


the appellative dtkyah the plastered, iDtimating the 
use o£ lime, mortar or stucco, in another we have 
specified a structure with a thousand columns which 
whether a palace or a temple must have been very 
different from a cottage,” 

In the epics there are descriptions of a variety 
of ardiitectural constructions such as temples, two- 
storeyed buildings, balconies, porticoes, triumphal ar- 
ches, flights of stone-masonry steps in tanks, all indi- 
cating a high development of the art. Here a few 
instances will suffice. “ And those mighty car - war- 
riors.,, measured out a piece of land for their city. 
Then surrounded by a trench wide as the sea and 
by walls reaching high up to the heavens and white 
as the fleecy clouds or the rays of the moon, that 
foremost of cities looked resplendently like Bhogavati 
decked with the Kagas. And it stood adorned with 
palatial mansions and numerous gates, each furnish- 
ed with a couple of ]>nnnel8, resembling the out- 
stretched wings pf-;firarttda. And it was protected 
with gateways looking like the clouds and high as. 
Jhe Mandara mountains.. .And the streets were alii 
wide and laid out excellently. *’1“ “And the amphi- 
theatre itself had been created on an aUspidous and 
level plain to' the iicflrih - <^st of Drupada’s capital. 
And it was surrouhded em ail by beahtilul inaU.- 


sions. And it was enclosed on all sides with high 
walls and a moat with arched doorways here and 
there. And the vast amphitheatre was also shaded 
by a canopy of various colours. And resounding 
with notes of thousand trumpets, it was scented 
with the black-aloe and sprinkled all over with 
water mixed with sandal paste and adorned with 
garlands of flowers. And- it was surrounded on all 
sides by high mansions perfectly white arid resem- 
bling the cloud - kissing peaks of Kailasa; 
And the windows of those mansions were covered: 
with net — works of gold, and the walls were sek 
with diamonds and precious stones. And the 
staircases Were easy of ascent, and the floorsf 
w’ere covered with costly carpets and cloths...- 
And they were all white and spotless like unte 
the necks of sw’ans. And they were each furni* 
shed with a hundred doors wide enough to admifc 

■O' 

a Crowd of person^. And they w-ere adomedf 
with costly beds and carpets and beautified with- 
various metals, they resembled the peaks of the 
Himavat. And in those seven — storied' houses- 
of various sizes dwelt the monarchs that were in- 
vited by Drupada,’’l»7 The description of Ayodhya 
the nietropolis of king Dashafath is equally got- 

g$ota»; - “ On the banks df 'Sarayu there was a 
10 



rgreat country called Koshala x it was happy and 
prosperous; and abounded in cattle, grain, and 
riches. In that country was the renowned city 
•of Ayodhya which had been of yore built by 
Mann, the lord of mankind. That great and 
magnificent city was twelve Yojanas in length, 
■arid included nine sub-divisions. Its principal 
gates placed at proper intervals, were large 
and lofty, and its thoroughfares broad ; it 
was embellished with numerous highways, the 
dust on which was allayed with showers of water. 
And there were crowds of merchants, and a pro- 
lusion of jewels, as also many large mansions, 
fortified places, pleasant gardens. It was surroun- 
ded by a deep and unassailable moat, and con- 
tained an immensity of arms of various kinds. 
Its arched gateway was provided with doors and 
always guarded by numerous bodies of archers... 
The high roads of the city were provided with 
■strong gateways, and its market places were well 
arranged and regularly disposed. There were in 
it lots of instruments and arms, and numerous 
works of art. Ambassadors and travellers paced 
its streets, the sides of which were embellished 
by the wares of merchants and traders. The 
temples in the city were as .resplendent as sky. 
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Its assetabiy-halls, gardens and alms - houses were, 
most elegant, and everywhere were arranged 
extensive buildings, crowded with men and women, 
with learned men and seniors wise as the Devas. 
The houses were as mines of gems, and the 
abodes of the goddess of fortune. The steeples 
ef the houses were as resplendent as the cres^ 
of mountains, and bore hundreds of the chief 
among the Devas. The rooms were full of riches 
and corn, exquisitely gilt and decorated, and 
seemed as charming as pictures, and they were 
«o arranged that men could pass from one room 
to another without percSfeiving any inequality ( in 
the floor ) while the dulcet sound of enchanting 
music, proceeding from the mridanga and the 
tflute and the vina, filled every place. ” 

Other important developments of the archi- 
tectural art related to the construction of irri- 
gation works, and tunnels. The earliest large 
tank dates from the fourth century B. C. “What 
is even more remarkable than the amount of 
labour devoted to these works, is the evidence 
they afford of early skill in engineering, particu- 
larly in the building of sluices : those of the 2od 
*nd 3rd eeutury B. C. forming the type of all 
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later examples in Ceylon, and anticipating some 
of the most important developments of modem 
construction. ** In the Jatakas we read of the 
construction of a great tunnel ; it must have 
been a feat in the science of engineering. The 
mouth of the tunnel was upon the hank of the 
G-anges. ‘‘ Sixty thousand warriors were digging 
the great tunnel : the earth they removed in 
leather sacks and dropped in the river ...The ent- 
rance into the greater tunnel was in the city : 
it was provided with doors, eighteen hands high, 
fitted with machinery so that otje peg being 
pressed all w’ere closed up. On either side, the 
tunnel was built up with bricks and worked with 
stucco ; it was roofed over with planks and 
smeared with cements and whitened. In all there 
were eighty doors and sixty - four small doors 
which all by the pressure of one peg closed and 
by the pressure of one peg opened. ’ 

The Arthashastra mentions some rules regar- 
dino- the building of houses.* Foundation shall be 
two Aratnis by three padas. All permanent 
houses shall be provided with a dung-hill, water- 
course, and a well. From each house a water — 
^urse of sufiBcient slope and three padas or 
aratnis long shall be so constructed that water 





«hall either flow from it m a continuous mie 
fall from it. ( into the drain. ) There shall be 
an apartment for fire - worship, for a mortar, and 
for a conimill. 

6. City - Construction : 

Shukracharya gives us a general chart for 
<jity construction. It is the picture of a big capi- 
tal In a place which abounds in various trees, 
plants, and shrubs and is rich in cattle, birds, 
and other animals, that is supplied with good 
sources of water and supplies of grains, and is 
happily provided with resources in grass and 
woods, that is bestirred by the movements of 
boats up to the seas, and is not very far from 
the hills, and that is an even - grounded, pic- 
turesque plain, the ruler should build,- his. capital. 
Manu also gives similar suggestions for the 
selection of the site of a capital. It must com- 
mand the vegetable, animal, and mineral resources 
'of tbe country and be a centre of commercial 
■ytivity. It is to have the Sabha or Council 
iBuildings in the centre. It must even b.e, provided 
Wth wells, tanks, and pools, it is to be furnished 
yith four gates' in the four directions, it. is to 
^ ^ve gyd'roads rows, and well - 
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constructed taverns, temples and serais for travel** 
lers. To the “ north of the palace the king should 
build the courthouse and the museum. Dwelling- 
houses for ministers, clerks, members of the 
Council, and officers should be built separately 
to the North or the East. At a certain distance 
from these, the military cantonments are to be 
laid out. The house of other people naay be 
arranged near the palace in order of birth and 
yrealth. 

The houses are to be arranged in two rowss 
these must have their faces on the main road. 
A house is to have three, five, or seven rooms. 
The house may be broken at eight places for 
doors ; two ^ors may be placed in each of the 
few sides. T^e floor of the room should be made 
one -fourth of the height; in the cases of 
palaces and temples, it may be one - half. 
rest - bouses for travellers are to be built strong 
^nd provided with tanks, 

7 Ivory s “ 

and soine aimlogons mafert^ \W^re 
L 4|#d in the.oQhstrtie^n of varlo^ att|cl^. 
refers to th^ artadea el ** horns, eoncft^liets. 
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bones or teeth { tusks (V. 121.) The Buddhist 
writings also contain references to theiu. ‘‘Various 
kinds of boxes for ointment, gold ones and silver 
ones are not be used. 1 allow the use of sucb 
boxes as made of bone, or ivory, or horn, or of the- 
nala reed, or of bamboo, or of wood, or of lac, or 
of shells of fruits, or of bronze, or of the centre- 
of the ehank-shell. i** The Boddhisatta was 
once called upon by a king to make a house qk 
ivory. Trade in elephant tusks is often re- 
ferred to, "A poor man that lived in Benares, see^ 
ing the workers of ivory bazar, making banglqs- 
and all manner of ivory trinkets, he asked them, 
would they buy an elephant’s tusks, if he would 
get them. To which they answered yes.’* “Ifr 
is worth while to remark that a good deal of tbe- 
material used for dagger-handles and simil^ir 
purposes is not Indian or African ivocy„ 
bitt is known as fishrtooth, most of it being fossili 
'li^iry froin Siberia. Old exarnples prove that 
there used to exist an overland trade in this 
riad. Hippotamus. and ivory 

h^md its way to India by land routes. It is 
how qiies^#;^ d|||;anc^ 
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1 Metal Industries : 

Vedic Period : Gold and Silver : 

Very early the Indians became familiar with 
metals and their uses. It is said that there are 
bnly two words common to the Indo -Germanic 
languages, applied to metals, Ayas and Loha. 
The name ayas originally referred to bronze, but was 
transferred to iron in India. Loha Hieaninor red, 
first signified native copper, but in India it came 
to be applied to iron. There were various words 
in use for metals in the Vedic India. ‘‘ Ayas 
( bronze ), karshnayas ( iion ), candra ( gold ), 
Jatarupa (gold), Suvarna’ (gold), Harita (gold), 
Hiranya (gold), Loliayas, Loh'rtayas, Sya:masa (iron) 
Loha (copper) Shisha (lead), Trapu (tin), Hajata 
(silver). ”1*7 • ' 

, ‘Gold and silver naturally . became the pro- 
minent. objects of attentioiij owing to their glitter. 
Silver is rarely mentioned in earlier literature 
but gold is abundantly ^referred to. It was obtain- 
ed from the ^ds of nvers, Jience the Indus is 
call^ .‘goJden'.i^s extractiqn, pf gold from the 
/Wtb ‘also was knpwi^, ft Ve brought, forth Vandana. 



...like fair gold that been buried. ” Gold 

was obtained fi-om the ore by smelting, Gold 
appealed very much to the imagination of the 
Indian and was prized very highly. The epithets 
refulgent as bright gold,” “ brilliant as gold, ” 
are spread over the Vedas, Gold was one of 
the most highly esteemed gifts and hence a spe- 
cial object of prayer on the par t of a priest. “Ten 
horses and ten treasure-chests, ten garments as 
an added gift, these and ten lumps of gold have 
1 received from Divodasa’s hand. ” It was 
•supposed to be a special, source of long life arid 
vigour to him who wears it. “ The gold of 
beauteous colour by the sun, that men of old with 
their progeny sought-that, shining shall unite 
thee with splendour; of long life becomes he who 
wears it. For life time thee, for splendour thee, 
and for force, and for strength-that ;vvith brilliancy 
of gold, thou mayst shine out among the people.”^®* 
G-oldsihiths ‘melted gold and prepared all .sorts of 
ornaments" from them. A.nd as a goldsmith tak- 
ing a piece of gold, turns it into anotfier, . pewer 
"and more beautiful shape.,' ^ i®® Gold ornaments 
were -very popular and cpn'sidpred . highly fashion- 
afbfo.' Gold chains are bn your chesf^ and gli®- 

tterisg oraament8.*t6« fering us ofna*» 
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inents, bring us embellishment and steeds; give us 
besides, two rings of gold, and bold one, bring in, 
ample store, rich jewels to adorn the ear. ” 

“ Lances are on your shoulders, anklets on your 
feet, gold chains are on your breasts, gems, 
Maruts on your car.,.visors wrought of gold are 
upon your heads. ” i®* “ They like young 

suif;ors, sons of wealthy houses, have with their 
golden ornaments decked their bodies. ” Kine 
were often decked with golden ornaments. 
Cloths of gold were placed upon horses. Cha*- 
riots were also made of gold or plentifully adorned 
With gold. "Ascend your ear with golden seats. 
0 Ash wins, and with .reins of gold; golden as the 
stippprting shaft, axle also is of gold, and 
both the wheels afre of g^ld. ” Water -ppta 
and images were sonaetimes made of gol.d. 


l^avobi^ iron 
the ClUw* 


as 
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endently a busy personage fWe hear o£ the raauo* 
facture of swords, spears, hatched, lances, axes, 
quivers, knives, razors, helmets, coats of mail, sick 
les, ploughshares, pots, goads, needles, hatchets for 
felling trees, hooks for shaking fruits off trees,, 
iron legs for those who had lost their natural ones,, 
iron forts, arrows tipped with iron. 

3. Domestic vessels : 

An industry important both from the point 
view of art and usefulness is the manufacture (ff" 
domestic vessels and utensils. Nowadays brass ia 
mostly used ; domestic brass is the glory of the 
Hindu kitchen. But brass was not used till the lOth 
or 11th ceutpry. Vessels were made before that 
lime of brou^ or copper. These metals were 
blaek metal, and red metaL Lohayaew 
ed in one passa^ frmn i^as and 
met»l bowla wene probably made brem?*. 

tibase ve»»els ime used In 
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"deft of workmen, knew each magic art, bringing 
most blessed bowls that hold the drink of gods... 
Now 0 ye sapient ones make ye the axes sharp 
wherewith ye fashion bowls to bold the amrita.” 

Caldron’s metal ” filled with food is also referred 
to. Twashta, the Vulcan of the Hindu pantheon, 
was the most celebrated articifer of the metallic 
things. Dr. Muir writes : Twashtri is in several 
passages connected with the Ribhus, who like him 
are celebrated as skilful workmen, who fashioned 
Indra’s chariot ami horses, made their own parents 
young ; and are spoken of by Sayana as Tvashri’s 
pupils. These Ribhus are said to have made into 
four a single new sacrificial cup which Tvashtri 
had formed. This exhibition of skill is used to 
have been performed by command of the gods and 
in consequence of a promise that its accomplishment 
•should be rewarded by their exaltation, to divine 
dKKinurs. Twashtri is in this passage represented as 
being, ashamed and hiding himself among t’se god- 
desses when he 'Saw this alteration of his : work, and 
?as resenting this change in his own manufacture., as 
flight to himself,^ and as having in consequence 
isoughb to slay rivals.'. - In another place- on the 
^sOntraryi he % -^aid to have applauiied their design, 
md idmiredt the ■' brilliant .resnltiB of .their: - skUL 


Tin and led are also referred to. Tin was ^Ue 
trapu from the fact that it was easily smelted (tr^,- 
to be ashamed ). A leaden weight was. used by 
the weavers, Lead was much used in sorcery. 

was rarely used ; it was used in the tmnu.- 
facture of ornaments, coins, and dishes, 

4. Antiquity of Metal Industry : 

The fact of the early knowledge of these- 
metals and their uses cannot now be disputed, since - 
the very ancient Yedic literature is full of proofs - 
regarding the antiquity of the Hindu knowledge of 
mining and metallurgy. Still if proofs were waiit- 
ing. they are supplied by early references to trade, 
in these metals, in the classical writings.^ Egypt used 
to import in very early times gold, tin, precious 
stones, ivory etc, from India. “ In the abundant 
booty, loading the vessels of Pharaoh for conveyance- 
to the land of Egypt appear a great many Indian, 
animals and products not ind^enous to the soil at 
Yemen - el(^hanls’ h etb, gold, precious ^ stones,, 
sandal-wood, and moLkeys.” Solomon in 1015 
B. C. ( approximately ) joined Hiram, king of 
of Tyre in a nautical and commercial veuture., 
" Eor the king had at sea a navy of Tarshish 


with the navy 


of Hirani i once' 'ill three ye^pS- 
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•came the navy of Tarshish, bringing gold and 
silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks, Jj, the face 
of this evidence scholars like Herren and Lassen 
believed that gold and silver were Hot indigenous 
’to India, but were importations from other coun- 
tries. But this is not correct. “According to 
■Roscoe and Sehorlemner, the ancient Hindus were 
■'the first to discover gold. All the appellations 
that have been applied to gold by difieretit peoples 
■of the ancient world bear testimony to this state- 
tnent... According to Roscoe and Sehorlemner, the 
“diflferent nations gained their knowledge of exti act- 
ing from their ores from the Hindus. This 
-conclusion is supported by an expert like Prof. 
Ball. “ When it is remembered that about 80 p. c. 
-of the gold raised throughout the world is from 

^alluvial washing and when this fact is considered 
in connection with the reflection that wide tracts 
in Australia and America, formerly richly produc- 
tive are now deserted,, being covered with exhaus- 
'tive tailings it can be conceived how these regions 
iu India, and there are very many of them which 
-are known to be auriferous, may, in the lapse of 
yielding large supplies of gold have 
'exhausted, to be <■( much present con- 
than this, . however, recent ex- 
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plorations have eonfirmed the fact, often previ- 
ously asserted, that in Southern India, there are 
indications of extended mining operations having 
been carried on there... Evidence exists of the 
most conclusive kind of large quantities of gold 
having been amassed by Indian monarchs, who 
accepted a revenue in gold dust only, from certain 
sections of the subjects, who were consequently 
■compelled to spend several months of every year 
washing for it in the rivers. 

5. Epic period and after: Gold: 

In the Mahabharata, we meet with various 
accounts of gold. A mythological account of the 
origin of gold is to be found here. Its origin is 
in Agni or fire : hence its brilliant lustre. Agni 
casts his seed into the Ganges, which being unable 
to bear it, throws it on the earth. Ganges said; 

The foetus is endued with (he complexion of 
gold. In energy it is like thee cAgnij, O sinless 
one. ** It was in consequence of the result of 
this act that the Ilishis and the deities bestowed 
the name of Hiranyaretas (having gold for his 
vital seed) upon the dejlty <>f fire. And becausse 
the earth held that seed she came to be called 
by the nanae. of Va'^umath’ Gpld. was called Jatar 


J‘.upam because it assumed ah excellent form after 
its birth from Agni. It is the foremost of all 
costly things, and among ornaments also it is the 
foremost.^®® In another account it is said to be 
the essence of the universe and born out of 
churning it. Qhuroing the ^entire universe, a 
mass of energy was found. That energy is gold,..; 
It is a precious thing, high and excellent. It is 
for this reason that tlie Deities and Gandharvas 
and Uragas, and Rakshasas and human beings 
and Pishachas hold it with care. All these be- 
ings, O son of Bhrigji’s race, shine in splendour, 
with the aid of gold, after converting it into 
crowns and armlets and diverse kinds of orna- 
u ents. It is also for this season that gold is 
regarded as the mo.«tt cleansing of all cleansing 

things such as earth and all other kinds of 
wealth. ** * 81 , 

Yet all accounts given in the great epic 
are not mythological. Iron as well as gold are 
said to have ' their origin in stone. ' “ Fire rose 
from water, the military caste rose from the 
priestly caste and iron had its origin in stone. 
The power of these which^ Can penetrate all other 
things, hath no operations upon the sources from 
they spring. ” *** ’ One should extratf 
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truths from the ravings of the maniac, and the 
prattlings of the children, like goW from stone* 

This means that gold might Lave been dug oii4 
or extracted from earth or quartz stones in soEi^ 
crude manner. The Mahabharata also has allusion 
to gold dug out by ants and hence called pipilaka. 
« They that dwell by the side of the river 
Cailoda flowing between the mountains of Mer 

and Mandara brought as tribute heaps 

of gold measured in Dronas (jars) and raised 
from underneath the earth by ants, and therefore 
called after these creatures. ” The regions 
famous for the production of gold were the Hi« 
malayas, the rivers of Northern India... and the. 
hilly regions of the South, • 

Gold was one of the most precious ai tides 
of princely charities. It was also plentifully used 
in the construction of articles for royal use. 
Brilliant cais of gold are often referred to. All 
the vessels and plates in Rantideva^s palace for 
holding food or other articles, all the jugs and 
pots and pans, and plates and cups, were of gold.’*t<86^ 

“ He gave away unto deserving Brahmins, pala* 
tial mansions with columns of gold, and ( other 
parts) nxade entirely of t^t precious metal. ” 
“15^% P^ithu in one of his gr-and Horse 
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sacrifices gave away unto the Brahmins one and 
twenty mountains of gold, each measuring three 
nalvas ( nalva : 40 >) hundred cubits. ) ” 

6. Other metals : 

Many other metals were also known and 
employed in the manufacture of various articles. 
“ The scum of gold is silver, of silver tin, of tin 
lead, and of lead useless dregs. ” *' 0 Bharat, Maim 
hath said that, goats, bulls, sandals, lyres, mirrors, 
honey, clarified butter, iron, copper, conch-shells, 
the stony image of Vishnu with gold within, and 
gorochana should always be kept in one’s house, 
for the worship of the gods, Brahmins, and 
guests, for all these objects are auspicious, ” i®® 
Iron w’as largely employed in the construction of 
arms and weapons. And King Yudhisthira 
caused to be placed in every pavilion large quan- 
tities, hugh as hills, of bow - strings, and bows, 
and coats of mail and weapons...heavy machines, 
long shafts, lances, battle-axes, breastplates, sci- 
mitars, and quivers. ” “ King Bhagadatta, 

made over to Yudhishthira, ” “ a number of 
swords with handles made of the purest ivory 
and well - adorned with diamonds and every 
kind of gem. ” The Valhikas brought as 
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presents “ sharp and long swords and scimitars 
and hatchets, and fine-edged battle-axes manu- 
tactured in western countries. ” 

Manu alludes to all kinds of metallic vessels. 
All gems, metallic articles, and things made of 
stone are to be washed with water, ashes, and earth. 
Silver and gold are said to have originated frosi 
fire and water : hence they should be purified with 
fire and water. Articles made of copper, iron, bell- 
metal, brass, zinc or lead should be purified with 
alkali, acid and water as suited to each of them, 

All vessels made of iron become pure by exposure 
to the fire. 

7. Buddhist Period : 

In the Vinaya text we find how gradually 
Buddha bad to allow use of many articles to the 
monks. Now at the time the Bhikkhus served 
their robes with quills or bits of bamboo rind, and 
the robes were badly sewn. They told this matter 
to the Blessed one. “ I allow you 0 Bhikkhus, the 
use of needles.” Then in order that the needles 
may continue to be sharp, he had to allow the um 
of a needle case made of bamboo, chunam, the use 

powdered stone, of bees* wax; of sipatika gum. i®® 
'When the robes becanie jagged, because the Bhikkhus 


<tp tear the cloth Mcith their haadg,. Buddhat 
allei|i9^ them the use a blade and o£ a sheath 
made of felt. ** 1 allow you, 0 Bhtkkhus the use- 
of hj^dles to your blades made of bone, or ivory,, 
or horn, or of the ntda-reed, or of bamboo, or of 
l^d wood, or of lac, or of the shell of fruits, or 
of bronze, or of the centre of the ehank-shell.” 
Bowls were made of all sorts of metals and other 
suitable articles : these were all forbidden to the 
Bhikkhus. “ You are not 0 Bhikkhus,. to use bowls 
made of gold, or made of silver, or set with jewels,^ 

or made of beryls, or made of crystal, or made of 
copper, or made of glass, or made of tin,, or mada 
of lead, or made of bronze.” Some of these 
Bhikkhus had painted circular linings to the bottoms 
thw bowls, and had bowls with painted figures 
scattered over them or painted in patches of colour, 
and thej were very fond of exhibiting them in the 
streets. 1 ®® W^e are told that a copper vessel “ when, 
.ft is beijag beaten into shape, makes a sound again 
and agein as it gradually gathers shape..” i*® Wes 
are also told that ,a sbip piercf^ together with the 
timber cf |dl sorif, is broken bj the force of tha 
ylplUjiW of ^ Wi|ff 8 j 5 ,^d gold pi tlw finest sqrt 
is di^dpd It is interestk^ to- 

/'■kiff -tbat t* irhep beaten OQt camiaa* 


bladll iroBf dofts not vomit u|(' 1(1!# 
•swatifl# it lisafr oiiSe sOftk#d iri; 

8, Notices ot metals In the classicar 
writers; 

1. Herodotus : — ( 5tli century B. C. ) 

Babylon’ obtained precious stones and d^^ 
^ probably Tibetan mastiffs ) fcom India. The 
Indians used to pay to Darius, the Persian monarch 
360 Eubaic talents of gold as tribute, i, e. £. 
l429Q;OO0. All the other tributaries used to pay 
itheir money in silver. India therefore, was * rich in 
gold ’ 203 Xhe portion of India conquered by Darius 
was probably situated on the north-west of the Indus. 

2 Ktesias : 

There is a lake in the country of the Pygmi- 
es, we are told, upon the surface of which oil is 
produced. Such a tribe seems to have existed in. 
Dpper Burma, which is also full of large petroleum 
deposits, which we know to have been worked since 
the earliest times. 201 Ir is also remarkable' that 
rock-oil and silver were found in the same rdgioh^ 
for Upper Burma alone is knowti to prMuce both; 

The eliitron ot athbe'r of Kt^ias' during thirty 
days- of; the yeaff exuded lik# sweat- thd' trefegj 
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the mouQtain intQi the river Hypatkhos, an^ 
tamed hard m its waters. It was certainly shellac^ 
and the insects found with it, which yielded a red 
dye were lac insects. 

The Pantarba, a seal-ring or stone, had the 
* property of drawing together other stones of various 
eolours to the number of 77, when thrown into the 
water. It was suggesied by Count Von Yelthira 
that this was some kind of opal, which on being^ 
put into water exhibited a riih play of colours. 

Iron is said to be foua l in a spring. Ktesias- 
had two swords made of Indian iron, given to him. 
respectively by the king of Persia and his mother. 
It is said that this iron hud power of turning off 
hail, clouds, and lightning. This suggests an early 
knowledge of lightning conductors as Lassen 
points out. 

Qold: 

Every year, we are told, a spring filled itself 
with fluid gold which was drawn from it in one 
hundred earthen pitchers. The gold congealed there 
and the pitchers had to be broken in order to get 
it out. The spring was quandrangular, eleven ells 
jn circumference, and about two yards deep. Each 


pitcher contained one talent of gold, Lassen remarks? 
“ The sense of this passage can only be that aurifer- 
ous ores were melted, and that the gold obtained 
from them was drawn out in a fluid state. Instead 
of a spring there must have been a cistern prepared 
to receive the gold. As a pitcher need not be very 
large to contain one talent of gold this particular 
may be’ correct. If this supposition is right it 
follows that the Indians knew how to extract gold 
from the ore by melting.” 

Silver mines also were there in India but- 
not as deep as they were in Baotriana. 205 The 
Sardine stones, the onyx, and other seal stones- 
are said to be found in certain high mountains. 

3. Magasthenes : 

He testifies to the existence of mines in 
India. And while the soil bears on its 
surface all kinds of fruits which are known to 
cultivation, it has also underground numerous- 
veins of all sorts of metals, for it contains much 
gold and silver, and copper and iron, in no small 
quantity, and even tin and other metals which 
are employed in making articles of use and orna- 
ment as well as the implements and accoutrement 
of war. *’ 206 « The robes are worked in gold and 
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irtatnented witsfir pre^^s stoaes. ’* Pb^. Ball 
'ceiaarlts • ** Greek naiiae for it ( tin kaa&itr 
-eros is said to be di^rived from Sansfe it ]li[astia?a<i 
That India produt^sd tin in sufficient quantities 
ifor exportation is improbable. The tin which she 
^d export probably carae to the Indian ports 
•from the Malayan countries orTenasserim.”Megas- 
thcnes also, like Herodotus and Ktesias. in his 
own way narrated the story of the gold-digging 
nnts. “ Among the Derdai a great tribe of 
Indians... there is an elevated plateau. Beneath 
■the surface there are mines of gold, and here 
accordingly are found the ants which dig for that 
•metal. They are not inferior in size to foxes. 
They run with amazing speed, and live by the 
produce of the chase. The time when they dig 
is winter. They throw up heaps of earth at the 
mouth of the mines. The gold dust has to be 
subjected to a little boiling. The people of the 
tieighbourhood, coming secretly with- beasts of 
burden, carry this off. If they came openly the 
ants would attack them...So..,they lay down in 
•several different placed pieces of the flesh of wild 
and wheu 'thb' antsy ;!#e by this means dis-i 
^ they gold ^ dust. This they 

«ell to any trader they meet with, while it is 



in the slaite oif ore, for th© atfe of 
metala is unknown to them. * These anC&' 
now t^ken to^ he miners : aodi tks .* horns 

of the gohf-^gfe^ atrts ’ referte^i to hfi 
nnd others were probably pick -axes; iisedf by the 
miners. In Tibet these were prepared from the 
horns of wild sheep, moonted on handles of wood. 

4. PIfny : 

“ Next follow the Nareae enclosed by the 
loftiest of Indian mountains, Capitalia. Tfie 
inhabitants on the other side of this mountain 
work extensive mines of gold and silver. ” Capi- 
talia is taken as Mount Abu: and the Narea may 
refer to the Nayaars of Malabar, where the 
ancient gold mines were situatedi Again we 
are told: Gold is very abundant among the 
Derdae and silver among Setae. 

5. PHny (A. D. 77) ( Historia Naturalis ) 
remarks that gold was obtained in the tributaries 
of the Upper Ganges. The best of irou is made 
by the Seres i. e. the Chinese. 

Many other gems are mentioned : Kauta, or 
that which is obtained in the Kuta ( a mountain ) 
Mauleyaka, that which is found" in the M'uleya 


< another mountain \ Parasmudraka, that which i» 
found beyond the ocean. 

The Saugandhika gem possesses the colour 
of the red lotus flower, or of the Parijata, or of 
the rising sun. 

The Vaidurya gem is of the colour of the 
blue lotus flower, or of fresh bamboo, or of water, 
or of the parrot. Its other varieties are Pushya- 
raga, Gromutraka, and Gomedika, These were found 
in the Vindhya, the Vidura, the Malaya moun- 
tains. 

The Indranila is intensely blue. Nandaka, 
Suryakanta etc. are other forms of gems. 

Diamonds were collected from mines, streams 
and other miscelleneous places. They were found in 
the Vidarbha country; in theKosala country; in the 
country round Benares; in the Kalinga country; 
and the Vindhya and Sahya mountains. 

It will suflSee here to quoftl) the remarks of 
Sir George Birdwood ; The Hindus “ by their 
consummate skill and thorough knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the conventional decoration of surface 
contrive to give to the least possible weight of 
metal, and to gems, commercially absolutely wei- 


ghtiess, the highest possible artistib value. ..Thi»* 
character of Indian jewellery is in remarkable 
contrast with the modern European jewellery, ii> 
which the object of the jeweller seems to be ta 
bestow the least amount of work on the greatest 
amount of metal. ” No wonder that there went 
abroad the tradition from very early times about 
the “wealth of Ind, ” and the gorgeous East 
which “ with richest hand showers on her kings- 
barbaric pearl and gold. 

9. Metallurgical Industries In 5hukra 
and Arthashastra : 

There are many references to metals and 
other minerals in Shukracharya. Gold, silver, 
copper, zinc, lead, tin, and iron -- these are the 
seven metals. Others are alloys. Bronze is the 
alloy of zinc and copper, pittala (brass; of copper 
and tin. If two pieces of a metal - one pure 
and another suspected of alloy - be succesively 
passed through the same hole, and threads of 
equal length be drawn out of them, and weighed, 
and if the weights of each are equal, then the 
metal is unalloyed, otherwise not. 

Gold of course is the best metal. It has 
great weight in small bulk: this is one mark 



■<i0 its Its iir sis&iteen tioBBi- tftisb 

<# ebp^per. The vsdtie of coppH^r is on©' and a 

time that of mne. The value of ziiie is 
twice that of tin and- thrice that of lead. Ttie 
value of copper is six times that of iron.^o 

Gold is used as a standard of value as well 
as a medium of exchange. It is also used as a 
•material for ornaments. The testing of gold and 
other metals is an art. The making of ornaments 
with gold and other metals is an art. In 
t^e Mahahharata, we aa-e told tiiat gold is tested 
hy fire. Other criteria may be given. “ Just as 
gold is tested by experts by having reference to 
the lightness or heaviness of weight, colour, sound 
-etc., so also one should examine servants or 
officers by reference to their work, companionship, 
meritSf habits, family-relationship etc, ’’ 

Silver is used in the same way as gold. 
Gopper is useful in the preparation of badges 
and images, Lead was used for cannon-balls, 
and as an ingredient of gun-powder.^is The 
alloys - pittala and kansya, are used for badges 
and images.®^^ Brass and bronze play in the 
Hindu household ap important part as glass and 
^^pawares amp^ l^lterd : nations. The;- Hindup 
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iijftuenced atroi^ly by a feeling against nsing' 
eM?then aad wooden wares, have been using from*- 
time immemorial, brass and bronze wares for 
domestic purposes and copper ones on ceremonial' 
occasions. 

Iron was one of the most ancient as well as 
most flourishing industries in India. The fact; 
that there were iron— walled cities in the Vedio 
period shows that the hardness of iron was- 
known : but was it worked into shape ? Indra s 
horse had feet of iron, which refers to the prae-- 
tice of shoeing horses. Swords, spears, javelins,, 
lances, hatchets, are described as “ made of iron 
‘‘blazing” “sharp,” “ bright as gold. ” They 
are “ whetted on grindstones ” to improve iheir’ 
keenness, and polished “ to enhance their bright- 
ness. ” Razors too must have been made of iron. 
All this proves the extreme antiquity of iron indu- 
stry in India. Shaw remarks that “ the hardest 
tools in ancient Egypt... were made of Indian iron.”* 
Kin g Porus gave SO lbs. of steel to Alexander ; and* 
according to an Arabic proverb to ‘‘ give an Indian*, 
answer ” means “ to give a out with an Indipi - 
swtffd. ’* The evidence of Ktesias ake proves thia.- 
'Pp Ramons icm pIllaF of Ehaudr^^pta at Belhl. 
that “ alrfsady #i #th A. A 


Indians were able to forge masses of iron larger 
^than any which European foundries could deal with 
before the latter part of the l9th century The 
-remarkable fact about this pillar is that it has 
’never rusted although it is fully exposed to the 
weather. The Indians knew very early the art 
• of preparing steel ; the steel of India was known 
to the Grreeks, the Persians, and the Egyptians and 
'Was the material of the famous Damascus blades. 

The most famous branch of iron industry was 
the preparation of arms and weapons. The Agni 
Purana divides jhem thus : (1) missiles cast by 
machines, such as bows, (2) cast by the hand such 
;as javelins ; (3) retractive missiles such as the lasso 
. and the bomerang ; (4) non-missiles such as spears; 
■{5 . natural weapons as the fist etc. “ Of all battles 
that in which bows are used is the best of all, tliat 
rin which men fight with barbed instruments is 
tolerable. Fighting with swords is low and mean, 
. and without arms, with bare hands the meanest, ” 
Bows are formed of three things, metal, horn, and 
'Wood j and the string of the bow is likewise made 
’ of Sana fibre, hemp, and skin or hide. Metal bows 
■ were made mostly of iron. Tlie arrow is referred 
to in the Rigveda now as made of horn of deer, 
;*4Hid now with a' blade of irom Most of these 


attoWB were barbed according to the Mahabharata... 
Quivers were usually made o£ hide or basket-work, 
but quivers of gold are also referred to. There 
were also fire-arms called the Nalika " the tubular 
weapon ” through which fire darts were discharged, 
the Mahay antra or the * great engine ” ’ and the 
Shataghni or “ centicide ’’ which could kill a hun- 
dred at a time. All these are mentioned in the 
Mahabharata, and described in the Shukra-niti. 
Other references are to bullets, cannon-balls, and gun- 
poweder.2^^ We are told also that iron by proper 
methods could be converted into a liquid. 

Among other minerals we find — alum, sul- 
phur, alkalis, stones. Alum is referred to in the 
Shushruta. It is called i. e. begot of 

Shurashra or modern iSurat. From the ancient 
times, the “ earth of Surat ” has been known to 
yield this mineral. Sulphur has been men- 
tioned as an ingredient of gunpowder. The re- 
cipes for preparation of gun - powder are given. 
The demand of sulphur in ancient India and the 
consequent supply of it involved a good number of 
auxiliary and allied ihdastries in mining, metal- 
lurgy, and manufacture, utilising the by-products. 
Thus as Sarkar points out, we are led to iufet 
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the existence in Ancient India, of all those indu- 
sries to which sulphur is a key. 

Glass in India, writes Mr. Jayaswal, was 
a manufacture long before it hecame known 
to Ceylon ( 3 rd Cent. B. C. ) The Arthashastra 
ca 31 s false gems “ glass — gems ” and mentions 
the manufacture of glass. Pliny’s description 
indicates a long previous history of the industry 
in this country. Coloured glass was well-known 
to the Arthashastra. The glass - worker called 
at present Maniyara, is mentioned by the very 
mame ( mahikari ) in the Mahavastu. The word 
kaeha is used in very ancient works. The making 
of glass vessels is a kala or an art in the 
Shukraniti. 220—1 

Alkalies are mentioned as ksharas : the ex* 
traction or preparation of alkalis was a kala. 

Stones were less durable than metals. They 
were used in the construction of images and as 
an ingredient of gunpowder. There was the 
art of cleansing, polishing, dyeing, rinsing, etc. 
of stones Another art is the melting and inci- 
neration cf stones. E^indus, as Mr. King 
0.b§ett''es, were the earliest of uiankind to attain 
Igi^^anioal perfection ai\d facility in the 
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treatment of the hardest stones, executing with 
facility many operations which would baflSe the 
skill of the most expert modern lapidary ; such as 
boring fine holes with the greatest precision, nob 
merely • through the sardonyx but even through 
the sapphire and the ruby. *' 

10. Mining: 

The operation of metallurgical industries 
mentioned above clearly proves that there 
were extensive mining operations in those 
days. Shukra refers to the unsunned treasures 
buried beneath. Megasthenese also testifies to 
their existence. We are told that in a particular 
district of Bengal: “ Indications exist of mining 
and smelting having been carried on in this region 
from a very early period and the evidence avail* 
able points to the Seracs or lay Jains as being 
the persons who perhaps 2,000 years ago initiated 
the mining. The number and extent of the anci- 
ent workings testify to the assiduity with which 
every sign of the presence of the ore was exploit- 
ed by these early pioneers and those who follow- 
ed them upon recent times. ** But detailed' 
evidence regarding the working of mines is to bn. 

found only in the Arthashastra, There were two 

12 - 
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types of mines viz. (1) ocean mines and (2) land 
mines. The baperintendenfc of ocean-mines was 
to attend to the collection of conch - shells, dia- 
monds, precious stones, pearls, corals, and salt, 
and also regulate the trade in those articles. 
A special department existed for the supervision 
of the land mines, at the head of which was an 
expert in minerology with a staff of able and 
highly equipped specialists. His one great duty 
was to find out new mines and to ascertain from 
mineral excrement, crucibles, charcoals, ashes etc. 
whether they have been once exploited or not, 
and to examine the richness of new ores in new 
mines by their weight, depth of colour, piercing 
amell, and taste. 

Different, metals have different properties 
d.n examination of which their presence is to be 
detected. ** Liquids which ooze out from pits, 
<»ves, slopes, or deep excavations of well-known 
mountains, which have the colour, of the roseap- 
ple, or of mango, and which are greasy, trans- 
parent and . very heavy are ores of gold.” , In 
tlfis way details are given regarding silver, 
bitumen, oth^^ ores of gold, copper,, tin, lead* 
nkshna etc. '* ^ : - • 
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f** The second stage was the purification of 

1 the ores. The ores were chemically treated with 
j Tikshna ( human urine ), urine, alkalis, Kajavri- 

I ksha, Vata, Pelu, cow’s bile, the urine and dung 

• of a buflFalo, an ass, and an elephant, Metalf 
were rendered soft and malleable by treating 
i them with various ingi’edients, e. g. the ashes of 
barley, black beans, or with the powder of cow’s 
teeth and horn. 

Mines which required large outlay were 

usually leased out, others were worked by 
Government. 

The next stage was the manufacture of 
these metals and articles from them. Here the 
various metals were taken charge of by special 
superintendents: A superintendent of . gold, % 
superintendent of inferior metals, a superintendent 
of armoury ; a .superintendent of the mint; a 
superintendent of the treasury, a superihtendent 
of salt. ' ' , 

^ . . Mines were, a special source of revenue 

The following rates were levied from the mines : 
;fl) value of the output ( mulya ) j (2) the share 
.of fbe output (.yibhag) j: (S^^the j)remi^m of^S 
percent; (4) the testing charge of corns; (5) ‘fines 
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previously announced ; (6) toll ; (7) compensation- 
for loss entailed on the king’s commerce; (8) fines 
to be determined in proportion to the gravity of 
crimes ; (9) coinage ; and (10) the premium of 
8 per cent. 

IV 

1. Gems : the Vedic Period. 

The Hindu fondness for gold as well as 
precious stones and ornaments made of these is 
well - known. “ (The deities smile on the family) 
where the females are honoured ; fruitless are 
the acts ( in the family ) where they are disho- 
noured... Hence they should be satisfied with 
presents of food, raiments, ornaments etc. by men 
seeking prosperity, on festive and ceremonial 
occasions., A charming wife lends her charm to 
everything, and makes the whole world look 
attractive to the husband, a charmless wife robs 
the world of its charms. ” Jn these lines 
Manu gives a religious colour to a passion which 
lies deep down in a Hindu lady’s heart. “ One 
need be an Indian woman, born and bred in the- 
great tradition, to realise the sense of power 
that such jewels as ear - rings and anklets lend 
their wearers ; she knov^ the full delight of 


swinging jewels touching her cheek at every step 
^nd the fascination of the tinkling bells upon her 
•anklets. ” *^0 Jj^ve already noticed the Vedie 
Indians’ fondness for ornaments, for necklace, for 
•rings, for chains, for ear - ring. The Amarakoslm 
gives names for crowns, crests, tiaras for 
the head ; of ring.s, flowers, and bosses for the 
-ears : of necklaces of one to a hundred rows, and 
of various shapes and patterns ; of armlefs and- 
bracelets, of signets and other rings for the.' 
ifingers ; of 2 uses and girdles for the waist for 
•both men and women ; as also of ornaments 
•of hoiks, bands, chains for the leg and ankle. 

Mani is the name of a jewel in the iliove<l’V 
■and later it was worn round the neck as atj amulet' 
against all kinds of evil. There is a hymn in 
the Atharvaveda regarding the origin of pearls. 

Bora from the wind out of the atmosphere, out 
from the light of lightning let this gold born - 
shell of pearl, protect us from distress. Thou’ 
that wast born from the top of the shining' 
^spaces out of the ocean ...The gods’ bone became 
pearl ; that goes about within the waters, posse- 
ssing soul, that do I bind on thee in order to' 
Itfe-time, splendour, s{ret)gth, to length of lilW 
for a hundred autumns, let ( the am alec ) of pearl 
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defend ihee. ” 231 “ what the ocean roared 

against, ( and ), Parajanya with the lightning 
therefrom, was born the golden drop (bindu). *' 
The remarts of the editor on this passage are 
interesting. “ The bit of folk- lore about the 
origin of pearls by transformation of red drops 
falling into the sea is as old as this Vedic 
text,,. According to Aelian.,,a pearl foi'ms when 
the lightning flashes into an open sea — shell ; 
according to an Arabic writer, when rain - drop 
falls into it or according to Pliny dew, ” 

. 2. Gems in the Epics. 

In the Mahabharata we find mention of 
Tarions types of gems. The homes of the Danavas 
are described in a passage ; “ Behold their homes, 
O Matali, that are all made of silver and gold, 
and well ~ adorned with decorations applied aeeord- 
insr to the rules of art. All those mansions are 
decked with lapis lazuli and corals, and made 
effulgent with the lustre of the Arthasphatika, 
and the radiance of the gem' called Vajrasara, 
And many of these palatial residences seem as if 
J they are made of shining earth or of those gems 
• called Padmaragas .or of weighty marble, or of. 
■ ^celleBti.woipd, ”^®* )!^ The, monarch saw a palatial 



mansion made entirely of gold, Possessed of ft 
thousand columns each of which was made of gems 
and precious stones, it looked like an edifice be- 
longing to the Gandharvas...And there were 
diverse kinds of excellent seats and costly beds, 
and bed “ steads made of gold and gems, and 
over - laid with cloths and carpets of great beauty 
and value. ”2** The Mleehha kings on the red 
sea ( lohita ) coast gave as tribute to Yudhisthira, 
“ clothes and gems and pearls and blankets, and 
gold and silver, and valuable corals.. .and coins 
and gems counted by hundreds of niillions.” 
Vibhishana sent from Ceylon '' diverse kinds of 
jewels and gems... and many valuable pearls. ” The 
Valhikas brought as presents jewels and gems of 
various kinds by thousands. The Oliola and 
Pandya kings also had brought “ many gems of 
great brilliancy.” Thus the Himalayas, the 
mountainous regions of the South, Ceyhan, and so:ne 
other hilly countries were faiuous for the produc- 
tion of precious stones, 

3. Qems in Buddhist literature. 

The Buddhist works also bristle with allu- 
sions to jewels of various types. “ Just O king, 
as the diamond cannot be alloyed with any other 
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substHnoe...and again 0 king, just as a diamond 
is set together •with the most costly gems. 

The sea is said to carry within it stores of all 
kinds of gems and yet eounceal them - pearls, 
diamonds, and cat’s eyes, and chank - shells, and 
quartz, and coral, and crystal. ** And just 
O king, there are many gems of value found in 
the earth - the sapphire, and the great sapphire, 
and the wish - conferring gem, and the acasia gem 
and the entrancing gem, and the favourite of the 
moon, and the crystal and the kaggopakkamaka, 
and the ruby, and the Masara stone - but the 
gloi ious gem of the king of kings is acknowledged 


to be the eliief of all these, and surpassing all, 
for the sheen of that jewel, 0 king, spreads round 
about for a league on every side. ”^38 “ That 

woundrous gem, 0 king of a sovran over - lord, 
bright and beautiful, with its eight facets so well 
cut, four cubits in thickness, and in circumference 
as the nave of a cart ~ wheel, could no man wrap- 
ping it up in a cloth, and putting it into a basket, 
keep and use as a hone to grind his scissors 
upon. “ The oinaments of the elephant’s four 
feet were worth four hundred thousand, and the 
hiahket under l.is belly a hundred thousand, on 
' ' ' goM, -and of jewels..*, 





moreover the jewels great and small upon the 
canopy, the jewels in his neck - lace of pearls, the 
jewels in the goad, the jewels in the pearl neck- 
lace about his neck, the jewels on his frontal 
globes, all these without price. There is also 
& reference to a water - clearing gem. If it were 
throw'n into the water then at once all the mud 
would precipitate itself, and the sandy atoms of 
shell and bits of water plants would disappear, 
and the water would become clear, transparent, 
■and serene.^*^ 

4. Qems In classical writers. 

Meghasthenes writes that the oyster which 
yields the sea - pearl is there fished for with nets, 
and that in the same place the oysters live in 
the sea in shoals like bee - sw'arms for oysters 
like bees have a king or a queen, and if any one 
is lucky .enough to catch the king, he readily en- 
closes in the net all the rest of the shoal, but if 
the king makes his escape there is no chance cf 
catching the others. The fisher - men allow the 
fleshy parts of such as they catch to rot away 
and keep the bone, which' forms the ornament : 
for the pearl in India is worth thrice its weight 
in gold, gold being a product of the Indian mines. 
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Pliny mentions Murrhine, Adamas, Samar 
ragdus, Beryls, and Opals. Murrhine was 'Vvery", 
hard, and yet we are told that a person of con> 
sular rank used to drink out of this cup and be- 
came so passionately lond of it as to gnaw its. 
edges. Adamas possessed the greatest value.. 
Twelve varieties of Samaragdus are mentioned, 
sonic of them being emeralds. Beryls are said to- 
be found in India and very rarely elsewhere; opak 
were produced only in India. 

Ptolemy refers to a place on the Ganges 
as one producing most diamonds. Another locality 
mentioned by him is identified with Sambhalpur. 
It was a diamond-producing place. Ceylon pro- 
duced beryl, hyacinth, and all sorts of metals .* the 
last however is doubtful. The onyx was found at 
Paithan on the Godavari. The Sardonyx mines 
are probably identical with the famous Cornelian 
and agate mines of Rajpipala or Ratnapur. The 
loadstone rocks of India may be identified with 
certain hills ranges of Southern India. 2i3 

5. The Gems in Shukraniti : The nine 
Maharatnas or great, jewels are vajra ( diamond ), 
mukta (pearl), pravala ( coral ), gomeda ( agate ), 
imdranila ( sapphire ), vaidurya ( lapis lazuli ),. 
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pushyaraga ( topaz ), pachi ( emerald ), manikya- 
(ruby). Vajra is the poet’s favourite, very trans-' 
parent and has the lustre of the star. Its exchange ^ 
value is 400 times that of gold. 

Mukta or pearl is the Moon’s favourite, it i®-, 
of red, , yellow, white and greenish blue colour. It 
is lower in value than a diamond. It can be 
written upon by irons or stones. No gems deterio- 
rate except pearls and corals. Pearls grow in fishes,, 
snakes, conches, hogs, bamboos, clouds, and shells 
of these the greatest amount comes from shells. 
Pearls derived from shells can be pierced, not others... 
The people of Ceylon can make artificial pearls. 

Manikya ( or ruby ) is the sun’s favourite ; it ’ 
is of red colour, and has the white lustre of indra*' 
gopa insect. 

Markata (or emerald ) has the lustre of the- 
feathers of the peacocks. Indranila or sapphire has 
vhe colour of deep clouds. Vaidurya has the lustre 
of cat’s eyes and has its particles moving. Push- 
yaraga or topaz has the brilliancy of gold. Gomeds 
has strange colour and Pravala or coral has yellowish- 
red colour. 

Those who are experts in the study of gems 
describe- that gem as the best which has no pores,. 


ias good colour, is without scratches and spots, has 
^ood angles and bright lustre. 

The precious stones have chhaya and prabha. 
The Chhaja is tltat which attacks, over-powers, 
«nd eclipses the colour of other substances. The 
prabha is that which reveals the colours of other 
substances. The gems tiiat Imve their appropriate 
lustre and colour are beneficial to beauty, growth, 
fame, value, and life. ’ 

The gem that is devoid of any defect has its 
value increased according to its weight, lustre, 
colours, extent, receptacle, ai.d sitape. The gems 
cannot be cut by iron except by pearls and corals 
and stones ( diamonds ). The ge.u that is light in 
weight but large in size has great value. 

6. Gems In Arthashastra : 

Gems are hexagoral, qnandrangular, or circular 
possessed of dazzling glow. Pare, smooth heavy 
brilliant, transparent, aiid illuminating : such ar« the 
o£ gems. Faint colour, randy kyer, apota, 
boles, bad perforation, and scratches are the defects 
of gems. 

The mam sources of pearls are oyster-shells 
and conch-shells. The pearls are obtained frem 
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Tamraparni ( a river in the Pandya country ); Pand- 
yakavata ( a mountain in Malaya country ), Pusha 
( a river of that name ) ; Kula ( a river in the is- 
land of Simhala ) ; Churna ( a river in the Kerala 
Country ) ; Mahendra ; Kardama ( a river in Persia ); 
Srotasi { a river falling in the sea, Barbara ) ; Hrada 
( a pool of water in Barbara ) ; and the Himalayas. 
That pearl is the best which is big, circular, without 
bottom, brilliant, while, heavy, soft to the touch, 
and properly perforated. 

Y 

1 . Sixty-four Arts : a Summary. 

1, Sixty-four Arts : 

A. Twenty three arts are derived from the 
Vedas through the four Upavedas. 

I. Qandharva— ( l ) Nartana or dancing^ 
with appropriate gestures and movements. , 

( 2 ) Yadana or playing on musical kistmm^ts 
is also an art. 

( 3 ) The decoration of men and wcanen by 
dress and ornaments. 

( 4 ) The performance and knowledge of the 
sundry mimicry and antics. 

(5) The laying out of beds and fumituree- 
and the weaving of garlands. 


( 6 ) The entertainment of people by gambling 
and various tricks of magic. 

( 7 ) The ( knowledge of ) different aspects of 
giving pleasure. 

dll. Ayurveda. 

( 8 ) The distillation of wines and spirituous 
liquors from flowers etc. 

{ 9 ) The extrication of thorns and the reliev- 
ing of pain by operating on the wounds 
of a vein. 

(10) The cooking of food by intermixtures of 
various tastes. 

(11) The planting, grafting, and preservation 
of plants. 

(12) The melting and powdering of stones 
and metals. 

(13) The art using preparations from sugarcanes. 

(14) The knowledge of mixtures of metals and 
medical plants, 

(15) The knowledge of the analysis and syn- 
thesis of metals. 

^ (Ifl) The preparation of new substances (alloys) 
out of metals , by combinations. 

. (17) The preparation of salts. 

III. Dhanurveda. 


«(18) The use and employment of arms by the 
proper arrangement of legs. 

^19) Duelling by various artifices. 

(20) The throwing of arms_ and implemente 
towards some fixed point. 

(21) The formation of battle arrays according 
to the sisals given by musical instru- 
ments. 

( 22 ) The arrangement of horses, elephants, 
and chariots in war. 

IV. Tantra: 

(23) The propitiation of gods by various seats 
and postures. 

V. Other Arts : 

(24) The act of driving horses and elephants. 

(25) The act of . teaching horses and elephants. 

(26-29) Cleansing, polishing, dyeing or rinring 

earthen things, wooden things, stones, 
and metals. 

(30) Picture-drawing. 

(31) The construction of tanks, canals, palaces 
and squares. 

(32) The construction of clocks, watches, and 
musical instruments. 

(33) The dyeing by the application • of in- 
ferior, middling, and other colours. 
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(34) Mechanical operations putting down 
the actions of water, air, and 

(35) The preparation of boats, chariots, and 
conveyances. 

(86) The preparation of threads and I’opes. 

(37) The weaving of fabrics by various 
threads. 

(38) The testing of gems as to whether 
they are good or bad as possessing 
marks of holes. 

(39) The testing of gold and other metals.^ 

(40) The preparation of artificial gold and 
jewels, 

(41) The making of ornaments with gold 
and other metals. 

{^42) Enamelling. 

(43) The softening of leathers. 

(44) The flaying of skins from the bodies 
of the beasts. 

(45) Milking. 

(46) Churning. 

(47) Tailoring. 

(48) Swimming. 

(49) Cleansing of domestic utensils, 

(50) Washing, 

(M) Shaving. 
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(52) Extraction of oil from seeds and fata. 

(53) Ploughing, 

(54) Climbing. 

(55) Flattering, 

(56) The making of vessels with bamboo 
straws. 

(57) The making of glass vessels. 

(58) The pumping and withdrawing of 
water. 

(59_) The preparation of tools and inplements 
from iron. 

(60) The preparation of saddles for horses, 
elephants, bulls, and camels. 

(61) The maintenance, entertainment, and iiur* 
sing of children. 

(62) Whipping criminals. 

(63) Writing in different alphabets. 

(64) Preparation of betels. 

VI 

1. Characteristics of Hindu Art. 

We may briefly sum up the main characteri- 
stics of all early ? Hindu Art. All art in Hindu 
India is essentially religious. The whole Hindu 
culture bears in all its phases the marks of religiosity: 

and art is no exception to the rule. Hindu art 
13 
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therefore was the flowering of the Hindu religious 
consciousness in clay, or metals, or stone, or gems. 
As Shukracharya put it '' Even a misshapen 
image of god is to be preferred to an image of a 
man however charming. ” . 

’ ■ A second charlacteristic of Hindu art was the 

predominance in it of types and suppression of the 
individual. In the West all art is expected to be 
the expression of the personality of the artist. But 
not so here. “ An image (made) according to rule 
' ( Shastra ) is beautiful ; no other foresooth is 
beautiful ; some ( deem } that beautiful which fol- 
lows after ( their own ) fancy, but that not accor- 
ding to the rule ( appears ) unlovely to the discern- 
ing. ”2*6 Impersonality is therefore the dominating 
ideal of all Hindu culture. In literature, art, philo- 
sophy, moral conduct, everywhere, the Hindu is 
called upon to sacrifice completely his private, narrow 
individuality. The finite is to be merely the 
expression of the Infinite... Ahankara is of the earth, 
earthy : only the vulgar pride themselves upon it. 
Complete ^ -‘^IfaCemefit Is therefore the most 
. conditicm of all true artistic (xeation in 

' Here is thetefoie the soaree of strmgth %s 

iliff as 4lse wet&nek ^ Hindu arts and mduneies.' 

rematte:ble -illbslaafloh df'%e~ 
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Hin<lTi |)ere^tion of the relative insi^ificance of 
the individml personality than the fact that w* 
^arcely know the name of a single painter or sculp- 
tor of the great periods : while it was a reguJ^ 
-custom of authors to ascribe their work to better - 
;known authors, in order to give a greater authority 
to the ideas they set forth. ” The result is that 
a few types gain currency and serve to regulate 
and standardise all subsequent efforts in the same 
direction. These types are the result of communal 
rather than individual thought. A few master - 
xninds - the true interpreters of the race — have thus 
an opporunity to impress their vision on the whole 
race. The result is the gradual growth of a power- 
ful tradition imposed on generations of artists of 
diverse talents and individualities. But if all remains 
«s is the case in the West, the expression of per- 
sonal and transient emotion, we may have now and 
then the original works of individual genius, but 
these will not be able to secure that concentrated 
Attention, that enthusiastic response of the people 
which is the birthright of all works inspired By a 
fiving tradition. It is the privilege a few rare 
natures to set up the standards to regulate all 
eubs^uent offorts. Jdost men ought to be content 
to draw insj^ration from few set models, .but i£ 
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they try to be law unto themselves the result wjH 
be the multiplication of worthless works. ¥et all 
traditional art lacks the inner pribciple of life. 
When the old order gives place to new, and the 
old conditions radically change, it has not the power 
to meet the new demands on it. It gradually 
nates till all Me, all vitality vanishes from it. 
Such is unfortimately the case with Inditm art at ^ 
present. 

The most fundamental distinction between the 
jWPts and industries of modern Europe and the arts 
industries of ancient India lies in the fact that 
-■teM.e in the West the machine has {sractically 
driven out the man everywhere, in ancient India 
everything was made by hand, and everything 
th^refcHte-liEffi a work of art. . Of course there is no- 
comparison with regard to the fine arts ; because 
the spirit of fine art has truly slept in India 
“ since ^(0 Aryan genius of the people exhausted ^ 
. itself in the production of the Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata. ” Here we are concerned only with the 
- industrial arts. Handwork will always remain su- 
perior to machine work, because there will always : 
be greater individuality, variety, and artistic finish 
4. in. the former than in the latter. It is mi ^8ent|al 
condition of aU good art that behind it there should 4 


) 
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be?" the -free creative perscaiaHty of th?' artist. That 
ia possible in a han<licraft. Tha artist can put his 
own soul into the work and can always pfT^dly 
say, ‘‘This is my work.” But in factories men Work 
as mere cogs in a big machine ; they are -i^huma- 
nisel. Men therefore are degraded, and reduced to 
the position of machines, driven on by other forces 

r and powers helplessly here aud there. Where there 
is no freedom, no hope, no joy of creation, there 
can be no self-expression ; and where there is no 
self-expression, there can be no art. Bird wood 
■ picturequely describes the contrast between the 
handicrafts and machinery, “ Outside the entrance 
of the single village street on an exposed rise of 
ground, the hereditary potter sits by his wheel 
moulding the swift, revolving clay by the' natural 
curves of his bauds. At the back of ttie houses, 
which form the low irregular street, there are two 
i or three looms at work in blue, and scarier, and 
gold, the frames between the accacia trees, the 
yellow flowers of which drop fast on the webs as 
they are being woven. 

In the street the brass and coppersmiths are 
hammering away at their pots and pans, and further 
down in the verandah of the rich man’s house, is 
1^ the jeweller working rupees and gold mohurs into 
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fair jewellery, gold and silver ear-rir gs*, and. round 
tires like the moon, bracelets, and tablets, and' 
nose-rings, and tinkling ornaments for the feet, 
taking his designs from the fruits and flowers- 
around him, or from the traditional forms represented 
in the paintings and carvings of the great temple,, 
which rises over the groves of mangoes and palms 
at the end of the 'street above the lotus-covered 
village tank. At half-past three or four in th© 
afternoon the whole street is lighted up by the 
moving robes of the women going out to draw water 
from the tank, each with two or three water-jars- 
on her head; and so while going and returning in 
a single file, the scene grows like Titian’s canvas 
and moves like the stately procession of the Pana- 
thenaic frieze. Later the men drive in the mild grey 
kine from the moaning plain, the looms are folded 
up, the coppermiths are silent, the elders gather in 
the gate, the lights begin to glimmer in the fast, 
falling darkness, the feasting and the music are heard 
on every side, and late into the night the songs 
are sung from the Eamanayana or Mahabharata. 
The next morning with the sunrise, after the simple 
ablations and adorations performed in the open air, 
the same day begins i^ain. This is the daily life 
^mg ^ all over Western India, in the viBage 




communities of the Deccan, among a people happj ^ 
in their simple manners and frugal ways of life, and 
in the culture derived from the grand epics, in which 
they live and nove and have their daily being, and ^ 
in which the highest expression of their literature, ■. 
art, and civilisation has been stereotyped for S,00(> 
years. . . • ■ - • 

But of late years, these handicraftsman for the 
sake of whose works the world has been ceasely pour- 
ing its bullion for 3,000 years into India, and whO' 
for all the marvellous tissues and embroidery they 
have wrought, have polluted no rivers, deformed no- 
pleasant prospects, nor poisoned any air, whose skill 
and individuality tho training of countless genera- 
tions has developed to the highest perfection, -these 
hereditary handicraftsmen are- being everywhere- 
gathered from their democratic village communities 
in hundreds and thousands into the colossal mills 
of Bombay to drudge in gangs, for tempting wages, 
at manufacturing piece-goods, in competition with 
Mancliester, in the production of which they are no 
more intellectually and morally concerned than the 
grinder of a barrel organ in the tunes turned out 
from it. 

I do not mean to deprecate the proper func-» 
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tion of machines in modern civilisation, but machine- 
ry should be the servant and never the master of 
men. It cannot minister to (he beauty and pleasure 
of life, it can only be the slave of life’s drud^yj 
sand it should be kept rigorously in its place in 
India as, well as in England. When in England 
machinery is by the force of cultivated taste mid 
opinion no longer allowed to intrude into the domain 
of art manu&ictures which belongs exclusively to the 
trained mind and hand of individual workmen, wealth 
will become more equally diffused throughout society, 
I and the working classes, through the elevating influen- 

I ce of their daily work, and the growing respect for 

their talent, and skill, and culture, will rise at once 
|j in social, civil, and political position, raising the whole 

I ! country to the highest classes with them; and Europe 

1; will learn to taste some of that content and happi- 

f ; ness in life which is to be still found in the pagan 

lii East, as it was once found in pagan Greece and 

IP Eome. ” 248 - ■ 



IV. Conditions of Production .‘ Labour andT 

Capital. 

It is necessary to inquire info the conditions 
&voarabIe to the growth of arts and industries : in 
India. 

I 

I Advance in applied Chemistry} The 

success of India in the field of industrial ^production 
was in the first place due to her advance in applied 
chemistry. '* It may also be noted in passing that 
it was her wonderful achievements in applied chemi- 
stry mere than her skill in handicraft which enabled 
India to command for more than a thousand years 
( From Pliny to Tavernier ) the market of the 
East as well as the West, and secured to her an easy 
and universally recognised preeminence among the 
world in exports and manufactures. Broadly speakings 
there were three great discoveries in applied che- 
mistry to which India owed her capture of the world 
markets, viz. (1) the preparation of fast dyes for 
textile fabrics by the treatment of natural dyes like 
manjistha with alum and other chemicals; (2) the 
extraction of the principle of iuligotin from the 
indigo plant by a process ‘which however croie, is 
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essentially an anticipation o£ modem chemical me- 
thods (3) the temperiD^ o£ steel ‘in a manner 
worthy of advanced metallui^y, a process to which, 
the mediaeval world owed its Damascus swords.’ 

2. Skill In Handici*afts *. Special 
features; 


The factor of the greatest importance next to- 
the discovery of chemical process in the success of 
the industrial or decorative arts of India was the 
remarkable skill in the handicrafts which the Hindus 
had developed from the earliest times. Birdwood 
has given a graphic picture of “ Pottery in ancient 
India. ” It gives us an insight into tfie ways and 
means which the artist resorts to, and the conditions 
imder which he works. “ Truest to nature, in the 
directness and simplicity of its forms and their 
adaptation to use, and purest in art, of all its homely 
and sumptuary handicrafts is the pottery of India. 

Ungkzed pottery is made everywhere in India 
and has been from before the time of Mann... 

The greatest secret of his mastery is the al- 
most intuitive habit of the native of India of 
r^resenting natural objects in decoration in a 
strictly conventional manner, that is to say sym- 
metrically and without shadow. In this way the 


oulline oE the form oroamented is never broken 
up. ..It is thus that the Indian potter maintains-^ 
inviolate the integrity of form and harmony of ^ 
colouring and the perfect unity of purpose and ' 
ho.nogeaeity of effect of alt his work. The mystery 
of his consummate work is a dead tradition now, 
he understands only the application of its process, 
but none the less must it have been inspired in its- 
origin by the subtlest interpretation of nature. The 
potter’s art is of the highest antiquity in India and 
the unglazed wafer vessels made in every Hindu 
village are still thrown from the wheel in the same 
antique forms represented in the Buddhist sculptures 
and paintings..,. 

The Indian potter’s wheel is of the simplest 
and rudest kind. It is a horizontal fly - wheel, two- 
or three feet in diameter, loaded heavily with clay 
around the rim and put in motion by the hand and 
once set spinning, it revolves for four, five or seven 
minutes with a perfectly steady and ’ true motion. 
The clay to be moulded is heaped on the centre 
of the wheel, and the potter squats down on the 
ground before it. A few vigourous turns and away 
spins the wheel, round and round, and still rilent 
as a ‘ sleeping ’ top, while at once the shapele^ 
heap of clay begins to grow under the potter’s hand 
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iiito ikU BortB of faultless forms of archaic fictile 
:art, which are carried off to be dried and baked as 
'fast as they are thrown from the wheel. Any poli- 
I sihing is done by rubbing the baked jar and pots 
I ^ith a pebble. ThOTe is an immense demand for 
these water - jars, cooking pots, and earthen frying- 
, -pans and dishes... 

We cannot overlook this serenity and dignity 
of his life if we would rightly understand 
the Indian handicraftsman’s work. He knows 
nothing of the desperate struggle for existence 
which oppresses the life and crushes the very soul 
•out of the English working man. He has his 
*s6ur^ place, inherited from father to son, for a 
hundred generations, in the national church and 
state organization, while nature provides him with 
-everything to his hand but the little food and less 
•clothing he needs, and the simple tools of his trade. 
The English working man must provide for house 
tent, coals, furniture, warm - clothing, animal food 
nnd spirits, and for the education of his children, 
before he can gire a mind free from family anxie* 
lies to his work. But the sud is the Indian work- 
men’s cooperative landlord, coalmerchant, upholsterer, 
tailor, pubUcan, apd butcher ; the head partner 

fioinlwhom he gets almost everything he wants and 

.... .... . . . 
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free o£ all eoat but his labour contribution towards^ 
the trade union village corporation of which he i»- 
an indispensable and essential member. This at one*' 
relieves him of an incalculable dead weight of care^. 
and enables him to give to his work which is also 
a religious function that contentment of mind and 
leisure, and pride and pleasure in it for its own. 
sake which are essential to all artistic excellence.”* 

3. Economic Security of the Artist: 

Here we get one secret of all excellent pro- 
duction and hence of excellent Indian production 
too. The fundamental condition of all true art is 
that the mA of the artist wmt he free. In order 
that the artist may be able to give the best of his- 
mind to bis work, it is absolutely essential that he 
should be assured of a secure and dignified econo- 
mic and social . status. No man can serve both god 
and mammon ; neither can he follow the highest 
impulses in him in a free and unfettered way if he- 
has got to devote all his thought to what shall he eat, 
what shall he drink, ' and wherewithal shall he be- 
clothed. Unless the fumlamental economic necessities of 
the artist are satisfactorily met, we cannot expect, hto 
to rise to the height of his genius and opportuiii- 
ties. There is this fundamental difference in th^ 


^modern western and ancient Indian economic orga- 
nisation, that in the former intense cornpetition that 
dominates industry makes it impossible for the 
'Workers there to look much to the pOTfection of 
their work, while in the latter we find that the 
• artists were not left to to the tender mercies of an 
unappreciative public, but assured a secure place 
in society so that they may be free to do their 
'Work in the best possible way. 

4. Leisure : a Condition of excellent 
production t 

Dr. Goomarswamy writes: “ There is, for 
'example, in the India Museum an engraved jade 
bowl, on which a family in the employ of the 
•emperors of Delhi was engaged for three generations. 
In these days when churches are built for contract 
and finished to the day dr week, it is difficult to 
realise the leisurely methods of the older craftsmen. 
Do not mistake leisure for laziness ; they are totally 
und entirely different things. The quality of leisure 
in old work is one of its greatest charms, and is 
;almost essential in the work of art. Haste and 
h^gling have now almdst destroyed the possibility 
-of art, and until they are again eliminated from 
4he craftman’s work it will not be possible to have 
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once again such works as he once gave to his fel- 
lows. In other words, society must either decide to 
do without art, as it mostly does decide at the pre- 
sent day, or else it must make up its mind to pay 
for art and endow the craftsman. You cannot both 
have ^irt and exploit 

Products vs. Producers : 

The present economic organization of the 
West is favourable to mass production. Machino -- 
facture can throw on the market enormous quntities 
of things of uniform pattern and shape. It there- 
fore prefers quantity to the quality of work. It 
sacrifices individuality and finish of work to tlie 
production of standardised goods in large numbers. 
It caters to the. taste of grovelling multitude : but 
it does not try to elevate their taste by produc- 
ing things of real beauty. But in all work 
done by hand the individual is free to throw his 
«oid into his little piece of work. In the former 
system the work is everything, the worker nothing. 
The worker or factory Istbourer is a mere cqg in a 
machinery which is incomprehensible to him. But 
as Dr. Mookerji says: Hand - work largely allows 
t?he expression of ideals. The artisan whilst he 
swings the hammer, woi^ks on the wood, or casts the 




6 Autonomy and Dij^ity of Labour: 

The Indian artisan in old times was a fiee and 
dignified being who considered it a degradation to 
work for hire. Autonomy was his privilege and 
his pride. Thus Maim says : " Works which make 
one dependent on others, he must studiously avoid. 
Works which are entirely under his own control he 
must diligently pursue. Liberty is happiness and 
dependence is misery. These know to be the gen- 
eral definitions of happiness and misery. The 
law-giver recognised the essential sanctity of all 
work when he says ; “ The hand of the artisan is 
always pure. ”« The same is the evidence of the 
Pali literature It will have been seen however 
that the mass of the jieople, the villagers, occupied 
a social grade quite diflferent from, and far above, 
our village folk. They held it degradation to which 
only dire misfortune 'would drive them, to work 
for hire. They are proud of their standing, their 
family, and their village. And they are governed by 
A headman of their own class and village, very prob^ 
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shuttle, feels the joy of a new creation and the 
happiness of labour. His handwork is beautiful 
and happy. ” ^ 


ably selected by themselves in accordance with their, 
own customs and ideals. 

7 High position of labour In society: 

The Indian artisan therefore was a valuable parfc- 
o£ ancient Aryan Society, and an organic elenaent. 
in the national life, figuring in it either as a member 
of tbe village community, or as a member of a guild 
of merchant craftsmen in a great city ; or as the 
servant of some king or great man. The village artisan 
was interwoven in the very texture of village life 
and was given some share of agricultural produce 
or a rent-free piece of land. But even in the 
city his position was fairly dignified at least in 
the early period of Aryan civilisation. In the 
Vedic limes the Bishis themselves are represen- 
ted as preparing the sacrificial posts and altars. 
It is interesting to read the following story from 
the Kathakosha. A prince, named Amaidatta- 
f^ll in love with a beautiful stntue and related 
fire fact to his friend Mitrananda. Mitrananda 
tberi asked a nierehaut who visited the very 
temple where they had seen this statue : My 

Lord, who had this temple made ? Who vvaa 
the workman employed on it ? Who has so much 
artistic skill i Bid he make this statue by hie 
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own artistic invention only, or did he carve it to 
represent some ' person ? ” The nierchant said 
I had this temple made. It was made, by an 
architect residing in the city ot Sopara, named 
Suiadev, Mitrananda crossed the sea, and 

went to the city of Sopara, There he put on a 
tfHendid garment and taking a present in his hand 
went to the architect’s house. The architeet 
sho\\ ed him great regard and asked him the cause 
of his coming. On Mitrananda’s asking him the 
fact about the statue, he said : The statue is 

copied from Ratnamanjari, the daughter of king 
Matrasena in Ujjayini. ’* Subsequently Amar. 
datta made Ratnamanjari the jewel of his harem, 
Mitrananda the head of his cabinet, and the 
merchant Ratnasagara was appointed royal 
merchant. * 

8. Payment of labour : a characteristic 
feature : 

The Indian economic system relying more 
on status than on contract, was more favourable 
to artistic production than the present industrial 
organisation of the West which is based on 
competition. It is interesting to note that the 
way in which the artisan was rewarded here 


•brought about a happy combjnation of agrioul- 
ture and industry in the same hands. The 
artisans ^instead of being degraded to the cli^g 
■of landless rproletariat rose to the position of 
■considerable status and dignity in their own vil- 
lages. They were not hewers of wood^^ and dra- 
wers of water in other’s estates, but noasters in 
'their own house, Living in a society organised 
on the basis of personal relations and duties 
which descended in each family from generation 
to generation instead of belonging to a society 
founded on contract and competition, their pay- 
ment was provided lor in various ways, of 
which the money payment was the least ina- 
’■portant and 'most unusual. The amount of money 
in circulation in the villages was, indeed almost 
'negligible, barter and personal service taking the 
place of money payments. Wealth was hoarded 
if at all rather in form of jewellery, than of 
money. IProperty consisted in having seyeral 
.years’ provision of grain in one’s granary ...The 
payment of craftsmen was either a payment in 
■kind or a grant of land, besides perquisites on 
>special occasions. For cqstomary services the 
.draftsmen were repaid at harvest - time. , receiv- 
ing a fixed proportion of sheaves of grain from 



life and besides 
feirness in the 
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the .crop collected on the threshing floor, or they, 
might be given a share of communal land. In 
the last case it followed that every a man was> 
cultivator and directly dependent upon the land 
for his subsistence. ” ® 


9. Absence of 
scale : 


Inequalities- en> a large- 


One factor which differentiates happily the 
economic system of fhe East from the modern 
Western system is the comparative absence here-, 
of the gross inequalities of the rich and the poor, 
the haves and havenots which disfigure the eoo^ 
nomic life of Europe and America. The perpe- 
tual tyranny of the acquisitive impulse is fatal' 
to a true growth of the creative impulse in man. 
In the West, the workers are borne dteep by the 
consciousness of injustice done to them by the 
social organisation and consequently think too- 
much of their eebnomie position and too little of 
their artistic possibilities. But the eommunalistic 
Organisation of industry here secures the worker 
from all anxiety With regard to his position in 


ensures a degree of justice and 
distributioh * of the best things- 
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10. Patronage of the state ; 

It was above all recognised that all cultare 
■depends for its existence and growth upon the 
protection of the State, and art was no exception 
to this. This made it possible for ail art to be 
truly aristocratic. The plain rule of demand and 
su[>ply brings down the artist to the level of the 
public. The principle of patronage enables the 
artist to take the people to his level. The only 
interest which should be uppermost in the artist’s 
‘mind is the interest of his art, the perfection of 
his work. Not the favour of the multitude, not 
vulgar success, not the <laily market detnand, but 
the soul of the art must be the decisive factor in 
the execution of all the works of art. “The dif- 
ference in the European and Asiatic methods of 
rewarding art manufacture is indeed tlie original 
reason why so little art ^is found in European 
manufacture. Thus the carpet jury of tlje Pari.s 
•exhibition of 1878 based their awards as much upon 
the quantity produced by each competing manu- 
facture as upon the quality in point of beauty and 
technical excellence of their productions, and 
positively gave the highest honours to those who 
could show the largest amount of business done 


in their trade. In the East...the piinces an* 
great nobles and wealthy gentry, who are the 
chief patrons of these grand fabrics, collect toge- 
ther in their own houses and palaces all who« 
earn a reputation for superiority in any manufac^ 
ture. These skilled artisans receive a fixed salary 
and daily rations and are so little hurried in their 
work that they have pleiity of time to execute 
private orders also. Their salaries are eontinued 
even when through age or accident they are past 
work ; and on their death they pass to their 
sons, should they have become skilled in their 
father’s art. Upon the completion of any extra- 
ordinary work it is subinitted to the patron and 
some honour is at once conferred on the artist 
and his salary increased. It is under such condi- 
tions that the best art work of the East bas- 
al ways been produced. ” 

1 1. Caste favourable to early growth i 

The caste, the guild, and the village com- 
TYinnity, were institutions in many ways favou- 
rable to the creation or conservation of true art. 
The institution of caste to a very great extent 
owes its origin as well as growth to economic 
peeds. Society was organised very early on the 
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basis of the fact that all men are not equally 
ted for all things. It was therefore necessary to 
specialise and that could not be done as long as 
they were absolutely free to do anything they 
chose. In early ages when society began its 
work of civilization, the reign of status was abso- 
lutely necessary. Men should be forced by some 
sort of arrangement to keep to fixed paths. Perfect 
fluidity then would have meant an early arrest 
of the work of civilisation. Religious sanction alone 
would keep a man iii the path ordained fjr him ; 
and the hereditary principle triumphed. It is our 
firm belief that to the triumph of this principle we 
owe almost tlie whole of our Hindu civilisation.. 
Particularly the professional groupings which were 
thus evolved led to the intensive development of 
arts and industries. Better one’s own duty even 
without distinction, than the duty of another even 
with excellence; in another’s duty danger lies. ” 
Each man has to do his ordained work through 

vO',' 

which alone he can spiritually progress. The triumph 
of the hereditary principle ensured the perpetual 
transmission of trade and, art secrets from father to 
son. It is possible for the young child to imbibe 
unconsciously the efementMry lessons of his lather’s 
art in his very youfig ^ys : and he\pbws very 


^sily into bis father’s business. But the caste meant 
■something more. It was a sort of trade union, an 
■economic unit regulating the work as well as wages 
of its members. Each caste is to some extent a 
trade guild, a mutual assurance society, and a reli« 

■gious sect. As a trade union it insists on the proper 
training of the youth of its craft, regulates the 

wages of its members, deals with trade delinquents, 
supplies courts of arbitration, and promotes good 
fellowship by social gatherings. The fabrics of medi- 
aeval India and the chief local industries of our own 
•day were developed under the supervision of caste 
or trade guilds of this sort. ” It must be reme- 
mbered, however, that as long as tlie castes marked 
.the presence of boundaries which w^ere elasiio, and 

men could go from one profession to another, this 
helpful activity of the castes was prominent.. But 
when the castes became stereotyped preventing the 
possibility of healthy changes, a sort of ossification 
was bound to take place. The freedom of movement 
which is the very life of a healthy economic order 
■disappears : and every man becomes completely a 

-creature of his past karman and not a forger of his 
■own destiny. 

12. Guild: a factor in production: 

The guilds also helped the regulation of ihdn« 


stries in various ways^ Here we will refer to one 
function of the guilds. It was one of the chief 
functions of the guilds in India as well as in Europe, 
to maintain the standard of quality, both of mate- 
rial and design. The ancient Lrlians believed in the 
regulation of industry now by the State, now by 
the guild, now by the caste. The following quota- 
tion shows what an important part this principle of 
regulation played in the growth of genuine 
and the weeding out of useless art. “The 
State exercised a vigorous supervision over 
the quality of the raw material and the manu- 
factured article. In the good days of the shawl -trade 
no spurious; wool was brought in from Amritsar to 
be mixed with the real shawl-wool of Central Asia, 
and woe bitide the wsaver who did bad work or 
the silversmith who was too liberal with his alloy. 
There is no such supervision, nowadays. Competition 
has lowered prices, and the real masters of weaving 
...have to bend to the times, and supply their custo- 
mers with cheap, inferior work. Ask an old artist 
in papier-mache to show the work which formerly 
went to Kabul and he will show something very 
different from the miserable trasli which is now sold. 
But the Pathans of Kabul paid the price of good 
work, the visitors to the valley want cheap work 




and they get it.” *3 Here is the evidence of Bird- 
wood. “ Formerly ...a ^eat industry in gold embroi- 
dered shoes flourished at Lucknow. They were in 
demand all over India for the native kings of Ondh 
would not allow the shoe-makers to use any but 
pure gold wires on them. But when we annexed 
the kingdom, all snch restrictions were removed, 
and the bazaars of Oudh t^^ere at once flooded with 
the pinchbeck embroidered shoes of Delhi, and the 
Lucknow shoe -makers were swept away forever 
by the besom of free trade. ” - 

To prevent this deterioration of the quality 
of goods some agency like the guild, the caste, or 
the State is a real necessity. Modern tendency is 
to allow men to produce what they like and take 
their chance in the open market. Hence ensues a 
competitive struggle not for excellence always, but 
for cheapness certainly. Here also we see the result 
of competition... the degradation of standard. Works 
of art are not meant to be a drug in tlie market 
they would not spring up in large quantities at 
the call of the market. We may therefore advocate 
the adoption of protection with Dr. Coomarswamy, 
the froteetion of ^atuiMrd not by the taxation o£ 
imports or exports but by the absolute prohibition 


of the importation or manufacture of any* 
goods whose quality fells below the standard* 
established. Not cheapness but excellence, nob 
the satisfaction of the vulgar instinct for gaudi- 
ness, but the satisfaction of truly cultured 
aesthetic instincts of the few : should regulate the 
production of genuine art; and the doctrine of 
■laissez fairt in its application in this field means 
the destruction of all pure art. 

13. Village Community: Land tenure 

India’s most formidable defence against all 
adverse influences lay in its village communities. 
We again invoke the emphatic authority of thab 
sympabhetic critic of India’s arts - Sir Birdwood,. 
who attributes the conservative power of Indian 
culture to the system of land - tenure developed 
by the Hindus-. “ The cause of all his ( the Indian 
artisan’s ) comfort, of his hereditary skill, and of 
the religious constitution under which his mar* 
vellous craftsmanship has been perfected is the 
system of land tenure which has prevailed in 
India, and stereotyped the social condition and 
civilisation of the country from the time of the 
Code of Manu,..The system of peasant proprietor- 
ship may possibly contribute indirectly to retard 
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the advance of . a country, even where it does hob 
conduce directly to the petrifaction of its civili- 
^«ation as in India. Under it the Hindu ryot has 
become so strongly attached, by the most sacred 
and deeply rooted ties, to the soil that, rather 
than relinquish his hold on it, he will burden 
himself and his heirs for generations ; and gra- 
dually under the Hindu practice of inheritance, 
the holdings became so minutely subdivided and 
t)ver - burdened by mortgages, that extended culti- 
vation, and high farming are made almost impOs- 
8ible...Then again, under this system as it has 
been elaborated in India, there is a great loss of 
personal and national energy. The whole commu- 
nity is provided for; every man has in it his 
ordered place and provision. There is no stimulus 
to individual exertion, and the mass of the people 
•are only too well contented to go on* for ever in 
the same old - fashioned conservative ways as 
their fathers from time immemorial before them. 
In England the law of primogeniture, while so 
liard, on younger sons, by throwing them on their 
jown resources, to provide for themselves in the 
free professions and in the commerce and the 
colonies, has had- the most beneficial influence on 
the energy of the race, and the growth of the 


wealth and political liberties and power of the 
country daring the last two hundred years. Pri-- 
mogeniture, also, has given England a highly 
cultivated and powerful governing class. ..The^ 
whole of this indictment against the rycfwari 
tenure, prevailing over the greater part of India,, 
may be conceded, but we owe to it the conserva-- 
tion through every political change of the primi* 
tive arts of India and when it becomes disor- 
ganised and perishes, they too will sink and pass- 
away for ever. Popular art cannot exist in the- 
face of the stark competition ever fomented by 
the development of external commerce in all things, 
including the possession of the soil to which com-- 
petition some theorists would sacriliee even na- 
tional existence. ..There can in fact be no popular 
art without popular traditions, and traditionary 
arts can arise only among a people whose social 
and municipal institutions are based in perpetuity 
on a democratic organisation of their inherent 
right' and property in national soil, such as is 
secured to the people of India, by the ryottean- 
tenure. This it is which has created for them 
the conditions of society, so picturesque in its. 
outward aspects, so unaffected and fascinating in, 
its inner life, in which the arts of India originated,, 
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-and on the permanence of which their preserva- 
tion depends. For leagues and leagues round the 
-old Maratha cities of Poona and Satara, stretch 
‘fields of corn and pulse and oil-grains, the live- 
lier verdure of the rice fields, following the course 
•of irregular nullahs, like a green thread wrought 
iln gold ; and rich orchards and high groves of 
mango marks the sites of the villages hidden in 
their shade. Glad with dawn the men come forth 
with their work, and glad in their work they stand 
:all though the noontide, sitting at the well, or 
■shouting as they reap and plough, and when the 
stillness and the dew of evening fall upon the land 
like the blessing and the peace of God, the merry- 
hearted men gather with their cattle, in long wind- 
ing lines, to their villages again... Here is no 
‘ indigent starveling among mighty heaps. ’ The 
: accumulation of immoderate wealth is impossible. 

' Yet far aloof is irksome poverty. ’ 

And are not these the conditions under 
•which popular art and song have everywhere 
-sprung, and which are everywhere found essen- 
tial to the preservation of their pristine purity t 
To the Indian land and village system we alto- 
.gether owe the hereditary canning of the Hindu 


handicraftsman. It has created for him simple 
plenty, and a scheme of democratic life, in which 
all are co-ordinate parts of one undivided and 
indivisible whole, the provision and respect due 
to every man in it being enforced under the 
highest religious sanction and every calling perpe-» 
tuated from father to son by those cardinal obli- 
gations on which the wdiole Hinduism hinges. 
India has undergone more religious and political 
revolutions than any other country in the world; 
but the village communities remain in full muni- 
cipal vigour all over the Peninsula. Scythian, 
Greek, Saracen, Afghan, Mongol and Maralha 
have come down from its mountains, and Portu- 
guese, Dutch, English, French, and Dane up out 
of its seas, and set un their successive domina- 
tions in the land ; but tbe...villages have rema- 
ined as little affected by their coming and going 
as a rock by the rising and falling of the tide ; 
and there, at his daily work, has sat the heredi- 
tary village potter amid all these shocks and 
changes, steadfast- and unchangeable for 3,000 
years, Macedonian, Mongol, Marath a, Portuguese, 
Dutch, English, French, and Dane of no more 
aceountr to him than th® broken potsherds lying 
round his wheel. 


The wonderful continuity^ which we see, 
running through the developnaent of the Indian 
arts and crafts from the earliest Vedie Period 
down to the present day, is its most remarkable 
feature. And a feature equally striking is the 
' impress of unity to be seen in all Indian works 
of Art all over India. Not that variety is not 
there. But what we notice is that the charaete* 
ristically Indian stamp is never missing. Thus 
the thread of community, is seen running not 
only over centuries of times, but also over the 
whole of this vast country. " The life and arts 
of India as in a lesser degree of the East gene- 
rally are still the life and arts of- antiquity. 
This is their supreme charm. It is said that the 
the continuity of the social life and with it of 
the arts, in India has been owing to the isolation 
of the vast peninsula which is supposed to be 
separated from the Himalayas and the sea from 
other countries. But it is not so. India lies in 
the track of the great commerce which has al- 
ways subsisted between the East and West, and 
excepting the Bhils, Gonds, Kols, Khonds, and 
other savage aborigines, it is through the Hima- 
layas and the Suleman mountains that it has 
received its entire population, Indo-Chinese’, 



Dravidian, Aryan, Scythie, Afghan, and Mongol 
( Turcoman )..,Indian art has borrowed from Tura* 
nian, Dravidian, Greek, Sassanian, Mongol, and 
European sources. ..But the assimilative power of 
the Hindus is as remarkable as their receptive 
power, and in the hands of their hereditary 
craftsmen everything they copy in time assumes 
the distinctive expression of Indian art. This is 
really owing to the homogeneous unity given t^> 
the immense mixed population of India by the^ 
Code of Manu. It is a population of literally 
‘ teeming millions, ’ nearly all of one way of lifp, 
and thought, and everything brought into con- 
tact with it, is at length subdued to its pred«>mi' 
nant nature... Moreover the Code of Manu has 
secnred in the village system of India a perma- 
nent endowment of the class of hereditary arti- 
sans and art workmen, who of themselves consti- 
tute a vast population, and the mere tpuelj ofj 
their finger-s trained for 3,000 years to the aftPie- 
niapipulation^ is sufficient to t^ansfoym 
foreign work is placed in their hands, ‘into* - 
^ Seething rich and strange,’ and characteristical||^ ‘ 
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14. Indian Genius for Imitation: 

Thus we come to the native ingenuity and 
skill and training of the Indian craftsmen. The 
most remarkable power of the Indian artist is 
his o^enius for imitation. This has drawn tlie 
attention of both Indian as well as foreign wri- 
ters. An account of the fabrication of imitation 
jewellery is found in the' Mriehhakatika. The 
question arises with regard to the identity of 
certain ornaments produced in a court of justice. 

“ Judge-Do you know these ornaments ? Mother- 
Have I not said ? They may be different, though 
like. I cannot say more ; they may be imitations 
made by some skilful artist. Judge - it is true, 
Provost, examine them ; they may be different 
though like ; the dexterity of the artist is no 
doubt very great and they readily fabricate imi- ’ 
tations of ornaments they have once seen, in such 
a manner, that the difference shall scarcely be. 
discernible, ” In the Shukraniti also we read 
“ There are natural defects in gems, but metals 
have artificial defects. So the wise men should 
discriminate their value by carefully examining 
them. *’ The preparation of imitation gold and . 
silver is one of the 64 arts. A rule for testing. 
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tfee metals is given. - '' If two pieces of a metal- 
one pure and the other suspected of alloy - b% 
successively passed through the same hole, and, 
threads of equal length be drawn out of them and 
weighed and if the weights of each are equal then, 
the metal is unalloyed, otherwise not. _> 

The evWence of foreign writers confirms this 

fact. “ With a view to show their ingenuity in 
work of art, he ( Nearchos ) relates that when they, 
saw sponges in use among the Macedoni^s, they^ 
imitated them by sewing heirs, thin strings and 
thread into wool : when the wool has been pressed 
into feet, they partly carded it and partly dyed it 
with colours. Many of them also quickly became 
makers of ^qurrycombs and of vessels ; for oil. j 
Terry in bis Voyage to the East Indies ( 1655 ) 
writes: “The natives there show very much in- 
genuity in their curious manufactures as in their ’ 
silk stuffs which they most artificially weave, some- 
of them very neatly mingled either with silver or 
gold or both;..Their skill is likewise exquisite in 
making of cabinets, boxes, trunks, ‘and standishes- 
cnriously wrought, within and without inlaid with^ 
•elephants’ teeth, or mother - of - pearl, ebony, toiv^ 
tolse - sheU, or wire J ■ ^ they make ’ excellent cups : 
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>, or cornelian and curioua 
^ of all manners of stones, dia- 
others. They paint staves of 

I, fruit dishes, or large char^ 

, which when they be not inlaid,, 
the wood first being handso- 
thick gum on, then put the 
made of licinid silver or 
colours, which they use ..They 
at limning and will copy out 
the life. ...The truth is that die 
archy are the best apes for ind^ 
go full of ingenuity that they 
h-c oattern how hard so* 


and other things of aple, 
they are in cutting * — 

hionds as well as c 

steads, chests, or boxes, 
gets extremely neat 
as before, they cover 
mely turned with a 
paint on, most artificially 
gold, or other lively 
are also excellent 
picture they see to 
natives of that moc 
tation in the world, 
will make any new 
. ever it may seem t 

Atmosphere 

TUs gen™ to “tation aa wall ^ ^ 
analid® wMch led to the perfection of the Indan 
^ wete foateted by two tetot, ; the aUn^phere 
rf home «td education. " Every honae jn Ind« » 

likewise a nurse?^^ of.the bemtitp^ ^ 
viliaffe the mothejc of the famdy will be found 
^h«, dau^tera engaged in eptoning^or wen^ 
„din, th<( pwndeat native honaea of the ^ 

Jv,ted««.rftie8.*e. tniatiew., -mA, hM.n«,i4- 


’servants may be seen at all hours of the day 
'embroidering cloth in coloured silks, and silver, 
and gold thread, reminding the visitor of similar 
household scenes in ancient Rome before slaves came 
during the pampered period of the Caesars to be 
^employed in such work. There is thus a universally 
diffused popular appreciation of technical skill and 
taste in promoting the unrivalled excellence of the 
historical art handicrafts of India. ” 

1 6 , Technical Education .* 

There were various agencies by which these 
arts were inparced to new generations of pupils ; 
the pupil used to learn his art or craft from his 
father ; this was perhaps the most usual way. 

Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was king in 
Benares in Kasi the Bodhisatta was born into a 
trader’s family. When he was grown up he used to 
travel about trading with 500 cans. ” “ Once on 

a time ...the Bodhisatta came to life as a conch — 
blower and went up to Benares with his father to 
a public festival. There he earned a great deal of 
money by his conch - blowing. ” 21 « Once on a 

time... the Bodhisatta was born into a fam^y of 
doctors skilled in the cure of snake - bites and tyheja 
he grew up he practised lor .a livelfliood, ” 
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Another system was for a pupil to go to & 
famous teacher and by becoming an apprentice at 
his place, to learn up the secrets of the trade. 
Thus we find the prince Kusha becoming apprentice 
with a potter, a gardener, and so on. Here are some 
fflustrations of the way in which education was im. 
parted. “ Just, 0 Mug, as a clever archer first m 
regular succession teaches his pupils at the training 
ground the different kinds of bows, the manner of 
holding the bow up and of keeping it in a firm 
grasp and of bending tl.e fingers and of planting the 
Lt and of taking up the arrow, and of placmg it 
on the string, and of drawing it back, and of aim- 
incr at the mark, and thus of hitting a man of 
straw, or targets made of the Khanaka plant, or of 
grass or of straw, or of masses of straw, or of 
masses of clay, or of shields, - and after in- 
troducing them to the king, he gains the reward ot 
highbred" chargers and chariots and elephants and 
horses and money and corn and real gold, and 
slaves and wives and lands. ’ « Just, 0 king, as 

a doctor or a surgeon first procures for himself a 
teacher, either by the payment of fees, or by the 
performance of service, and then thoroughly trains 
himself in holding the lancet, in cutting, marking, or 
piercing with it, in extracting darts, in cleansing 


wounds, in causing them to dry up, in the application, 
of ointments, in the administration of emetics and 
purges and oily enemas, and when he has thus gone 
through training, served his apprenticeship, made’ 
himself skilful, does he visit the sick to heal theiu.”2< 
There was a young man Givaka living with a 
royal family. He thought, “ In these royal families, 
it is not easy to find one’s livelihood without know-' 
ing an art. What if I were to learn an art ? ” 
At that time there lived at Takkasila a world- 
renowned physician. tV'andering from place to place, 
Givaka went to him. “ I wish to learn your, art, 
doctor. ” ‘‘ Well friend Givaka, learn it. ” And Givaka 
learnt much and learnt easily and understood well 
and did not forget what he had learnt. And when 
seven years had elapsed Givaka said, " I have 
studied now for seven years and I do not see the 
end of this art. When shall I see the end of this 
art ? ’’ The doctor said. “ Very well, my dear Givaka 
take this spade and seek roundabout Takkasila a 
yojana on every side, and whatever plant you 
see which is not medicinal, bring it * to to me. ” 

“ I have been seeking, doctor all around Takkasila 
a yojana on every side, but I have not seen any- ^ 
thing that is not medicinal. ” “ You have done youir 
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learning my good Givai®, this would be for your 
acquiring a livelihood, ’ 

In the Smritis we meet with few rules regu- 
lating the relations between teachers and pupils. 
Education was regarded as consisting of two main 
branches; those of science and art. Science is de- 
clared to be a knowledge of one of three Vedas ; 
for the purpose of acquiring such knowledge he 
should pay obedience to the spiritual teacher as 
ordained in law. Arts ( consisting of ) work in 
gold, base metals sand the like, and the art of dan- 
cing and the rest are called human knowledge ; he 
who studies them should do work at his teacher’s 
house. ” “ If a young man wishes to be initiated 

into the art of his own craft, with the sanction of 
his relations, be must go and li\e with a master, 
the duration of his apprenticeship having been fixed. 
The master shall teach him at his own house and 
feed him. He must not employ him in a work of 
different description and treat him like a son. If 
one forsakes a master, who instructs him, and 
whose character is unexceptionable, he may be com- 
pelled by forcible means to remain (at the mas- 
ter’s house ) and he deserves corporal punishment 
imd' confinement. Though his course of instruction 
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^)e completed, w appmitice must eoutinue to reside 
at the house of his mast^ till the fixed period has 
expired. The profit of whatever work he may be 
doing there belongs to his master. When he has 
learnt the art of his craft within the ( stipulated ) 
■period, the apprentice shall reward his master as 
plentifully as he can, and return home after having 
taken leave of him. Or a certain fee having been 
•agreed upon and the skill of the pupil examined, 
the apprentice shall take ( his fee ) and shall not 
•go to live in the house of another person. ”^7 

Under this system, the apprentice and the 
master were bound to each other for a fixed period. 
Now there is a list of duties , which each owed 
to the other. The master had to entertain the 
student in his own house at his own expense 
and to treat him like his own son. Nor was it 
possible for him to employ his pupil in any other 
work. The pupil on his part had to be all humi- 
lity and obedience towards his teacher. “ Science 
like a current of a stream is constantly advancing 
towards the plain. Therefore, let one studying 
science be humble towards his teacher. ” jfe 
had to surrender to his master his earnings from 
his newly acquired skill draing the period of hia 
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apprenticeship. He was asked not to desert his 
teacher whose character was unexceptionable : other- 
wise he would be forcibly brought back and puni- 
shed. But grave dereliction of duty on the part of 
a teacher justified a student to rise up en revolt 
against him. A pupil was authorised to oppose a 
teacher who was proud and who had no discrimi- 
nation of right and wrong. At the end of his 
studies the pupil had to give his fees or dakshina 
to his guru and if he was still retained then the 

first claim on his services belonged to his guru who 
would pay him his charges. 

It was a simple organisation, but some idea 
of its efficiency could be only had if we remember 
that it was this system which led India to signal 
success in the field of arts and industrlej. The 
foundations of that great industrial and mnufactu- 
ring system which enabled India to command 
the markets of the East as well as the West, were 
laid in this educational orgar.dsation of the ancient 
Hindus. There were no very great polytechnic insti- 
tutions in ancient India. A few plain rules guided - 
the teachers and the students of arts in those days. 
The essence of the whole ancient educational system 
of India was the presence there of the vital bond 
of love and sympathy between the teacher and his 


pupil. It was not a system ■ of mecbanicai traos' 
mission of facts from men to men. The personal 
ties which electrified both sides with mutual love 
were all-important. That atmosphere of sympathy, 
that depth of intimacy alone would stimulate each 
one to his best and the pupil will learn almost instinc- 
tively the highest trade secrets from his loving 
teacher. The question is often discussed whether 
the school or workshop is a more important 
agency in irhparting technical education. India’s- 
answer was that life in the workshop under the 
constant guidance of the teacher and in presence 
of the actual work alone wonld successfully make 
of the young novice, a real practical expert in 
his business. Dr. Mookerji well points out the 
distinguishing traits of our indigenous schools 
The pupil stands in a peculiar relation to his 
master, a sacred relation of devoted personal ser- 
vice and attachment in which alone can the learner 
best imbibe and most naturally and spontaneusly 
assimilate the special excellencies of his teacher, 
his true * inward ’ method, nay even his trade 
secrets which can no longer be hidden from one 
whom he has adopted as his son. The very in- 
timacy and depth of the personal relationship 
between the teacher and the taught solves sub- 



■^tantially the difficulties of the educative process, 
which is impossible in the case of the busy pro- 
fessor at a modern technical school, where he is 
concerned with his students for a few hours in 
the week, and has no opportunity of associating 
them with his main business in which he is call- 
ed upon to show his real worth and exercise 
his best talent. And this brings us to the other 
aspect of our indigenous organisation, viz. training 
in the actual workshop where the teaching is learnt 
from the very beginning, and in relation to the 
real things, difficulties, and problems and primarily 
by service, by personal attendance on the master. 
And it is not only technique that is learnt but 
-something far more valuable ; in the workshop 
•there is life itself, besides mere plant and tools, 
for the workshop is part of a home , which 
relieves its mechanical monotony and places the 
pupil in touch with life and its difficulties, human 
relations, culture, and religion, whereby his heart 
is trained as much as his hand - a thing which 
is as necessary to art as technique itself. ” 

17. Religious ideas: a governing in« 
fiuence: 

I'hus we see that almost every feature of 
ancient ecdnCtfiSc organisation of India is peculiar 
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to herself. Certainly a great gulf is fixed between, 
the essentially secular and soulless economic sys- - 
tem of the West and that of India which always 
thought and felt in terms of human life and 
spirit. Religious ideas which are severely esche- 
wed from the modern economic science of the 
West substantially influenced the whole life o 
the ancient Aryan. In the first place, we find 
that every man is born into his trade or art. 
Barring certain exceptional epochs, the tendency 
of the oriental culture in India was to perpetuate 
the tyranny of status in society. Once an agri-, - 
culturist, always an agriculturist. Caste funda- 
mentally determines a man’s economic possibilities. . 
But what was the idea behind the caste The 
idea of Karman was responsible for a man’s pre-- 
sent caste and destiny ; how was he to get away 
from it ! Surely this belief successfully checks • 
the growth of serious discontent in backward 
classes ; but it is also responsible for that very 
reason for their stagnation and decay. The pre- - 
sent social order becomes very sacred and abso- 
lutely unalterable. It is the work of fate - 
their own past Rarmap. But if to some extent- 
th^ belief in Karmap M to inactivity, it also led-, 
in 4her way^ a- irnm ^ * 
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in one^s business. The present Karman will 
’decide not only a man’s prospects in this life but 
also his future in other lives, ** Builders that 
build houses thus, after their death will be reborn 
^in a royal family ; painters if they make images 
accordingly in noble families.#, become rulers and 
mpbles.,/’ 

The Indian without his God is nowhere. 
In arts and industries he has to draw inspiration 
■from th(j artist’s special tutelary deity - Vishwa- 
rkarma. He was the lord of the arts, the car- 
penter of the gods, the fashioner of all ornaments, 
who formed the celestial chariots of the deities, 
on whose craft men subsist, and whom, as a great 
and immortal god, they continually worship, 

** The Indian craftsman conceives of his art not 
as the accumulated skill- of ages, but as origina- 
tinof in the divine skill of Vishwakarma, and 
revealed by him. Beauty, rhythm, proportion, 

• idea have an absolute existence on an ideal plane, 
where all who seek- may find. The reality of 
things exists in mind, not in the detail of their 
appearance to the ^ eye. Their inward inspiration 
- upon- which the Indian artist is taught to ^ely, 
.appearing like the ‘ still -small voice of a ’god, that- 
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was conceived of as Vishwakarma. He may be- 
thought of as. that part of divinity which is 
conditioned by a special relation to artistic 
pression ; or in other way, as the sum total of 
consciousness, the group soul of the individual 
craftsmen of all times and places,.,” 


To get further insight into the fundamental 
conditions of production in ancient India, we 
ought to acquire some idea of the position of 
labour and its relation to capital. Here it is 
impoitant to note that different types of labour 
are recognised by ancient writers. The highest 
types of skilled labour have already beet! dealt 
with. The Indian artists and even craftsmen 
form a comparatively dignified and socially impor- 
tant class, the class next to the above was the 
class of Shudras and slaves. We will now take 
the last two classes. 


1. Labour problem : Classes of Ser 
vants: ■ 


Different classifications of, servants are to 
be fo,und,in the ancient books.. “ The sages have: 
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<listinguished five sorts of attendants according 
to law. Among these are four sorts of labourersr 
the slaves ( are the fifth category ), of which 
there are fifteen species. A student, an appren- 
tice, a hired servant, and fourthly an official j 
these must be regarded as labourers j slaves are 
those born in the house and the rest. The sages have 
declared that the state of dependence is common to 
these, but that their respective position and inf- 
come depends on their particular caste and occu- 
pation. 33 M They ( servants ) are pronounced to 
be of many sorts, according to their particular 
Caste and occupation ; and four— fold, according 
as they serve for science, human knowledge, love» 
or gain. This is Brihaspati’s classification j 
it virtually repeats Narada’s view, with somo 
difference. 

2. Kinds of payment : 

There are two leading kinds of payment ; the 
fixed wages and the share of the gain. Wagea 
again distinguished as tlmp apdipi^Q^-w^es. 
^ The servant for pay is declared bg of many 
sorts ; another is a servant for a share ( of the 
gain. )...A servant engaged for a day, a month, 
a month, dx months, two months, or a year. 




must do the work which he promised to do an4 
receive the stipulated fee. The warrior is t|ie 
highest of these ; the ealtivator of the soil is tJiip 
middlemost ; the porter is declared to be the 
lowest, and so is (a servant) employed in a^house- 
hold work. A. servant for a share of the grain 
is declared to be two-fold, either serving a hus- 
bandman or an owner of cattle ; he shall receive, 
no doubt, a share of the grain produced or of 
the milk. A third or fifth (of the produce), 
shall be awarded to the cultivator of the soil 
his share. Let that cultivator to whom food andi 
clothing is given take a fifth of the crop; a,n4. 
let him who serves in consideration of the profit, 
(alone) take a third part of the grain produced. 
Thus ISlaiiu says : '* A cowherd, who has. agreed 
to take milk in lieu of his wager, shall milch 
with the consent of the owner, the best ono 
among ( each group of ) ten cows. ”3® 

3. Terms of Contract : 

The wage-problem thus emerges. The pjrice 
or consideration for services is called ^ 

(wages) Wages were usually fixed by spri of 
contract between the employer and his Sj^tya,u,t8» 




There are certain terms of contract which are 
binding on both sides; Neighbours shall know the 
nature of the agreement between a master and his 
servant. The servant shall get the promised wages. 

As to wages not previously settled the amount 
shall be fixed in proportion to the work done 
and the time spent in doing it. Wages being pre- ^ 
viously unsettled, a enltivator shall obtain 1/10 
of the crops grown, a herdsman I/IO of the butter 
clarified, a trader 1/10 of the trade proceeds. 
Wages previously settled shall be paid and rece- 
ived as agreed upon. Wages may be paid 
cither at the commencement or at the middle, 
or at the end of the work as agreed upon. It was 
incumbent upotj the workers to take due care of the 
implements entrusted to them.®® The labourer 
shall forfeit his wages if he fails to perform even 
a small part of his master’s work ; and if he 
fails to do the work altogether although he may 
be able to do it, he has to return the wages to 
his master and pay twice as much to the king 
as a fine. The master is free to take the service 
promised by a servant by force in ease he is 
unwilling to render it. The servant who is 
rendered incapable by illness or other 
Outward calamities is to be allowed to do hia 





work by substitute. The loss incurred by his 
master or employer owing to such delay shall 
be made good by extra work.*® If the servant 
transgresses the direction of his master regarding 
the tinie or place at which his services should 
be rendered and thereby causes loss to the busi- 
ness in which he is employed, then he is to receive 
as much as wages as his master thinks fit. 1:1^ 
however, he brings in more profits by reason of 
his superior knowledge, then he is to receive 
something in addition to his usual wages by way 
of reward.*! A servant is bound to continue to 
the end of his term otherwise he is liable to lose 
his wages. However if he can show that he had 
to leave his service owing to some fault of his 
master he is entitled to the wages for the work 
done. Or, if he is dismissed, without any fault 
of his own, he is entitled to full wages ; and 
Vishnu even adds that the master may be farther 
fined for dismissing the servant without an excuse. 
The master is also bound to pay the stipulated 
wages for the work done, otherwise he is to be 
compelled by the king to pay them, and a fine 
besides. fijg master is responsible for any im- 
proper act done by the servant, commiMivoned by 
him. ' 
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It is clear that the basis of the obl^atioB. 
here rests upon the redprocal reliance caused by 
the agreement ; and if one of the pirties- fails to- 
carry it, it must pay the necessary compensation 
to the aggrieved party. Yet the moral apeet of 
the transaction is not lost sight of ; and a dis- 
tinction is recognised between injuries done delibera- 
tely and those due to circumstances over which the 
party has no control. Another point to be noticed' 
is that where there is an entire contract, it must 
be performed in its entirety. No party can get 
away from it except through some fault of the 
other party. On the whole, therefore we find that 
the interests of the capitalist as well as the labourer 
are fairly safeguarded by the Slate. 


In the Pali literature we find that every big^ 
merchant and landowner had in his service a num- 
ber of hired people. They were duly taken care 
of by the masters; though they used to go to their 
own houses in the evening. Once upon a time there, 
was a rich merchant in Benar&, Suciparivara, whose; 
Wealth reached eighty CTores, and who took delight 
in cTiarity and other good works. His wife and 
children and aU his household and servants down to- 
fiie caK-herds ‘ kept six ‘holidays every month. 
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At that time the Bodhisatta was born in a eertain 
]poor family, and lived a hard life on a workman’s 
■wages. Hoping to get work he went to this mer- 
■chant'^s house. When other workmen came to hiin^ 
the merchant used to say to them : “ In this house, 
"the workmen keep the moral precepts, if you can 
keep them, you may work for me. ” But to the 
Bodhisatta he made no hint in the way of mention- 
ing moral precepts but said: “ Very well, my good 
man, you can work for me and arrange about your 
wages. ” Thenceforth the Bodhisatta did all the 
merchant’s work meekly and heartily; without a tho- 
ught of his own weariness: he went early to work 

and came back at evening. One day they proclaira- 
«d a festival in the city. The merchant said to 

■a female servant, “ This is a holy day, you must 
■cook some rice for the workpeople in the morning: 
they will eat it early and fast the rest of the day.” 
The Bodhisatta rose early and went to his work; 
no one had told him to fast that day. The other 
workpeople ate in the morning and then fasted, the 
merchant with bis wife, children and attendants kept 
the fast; all went each to his own abode, and sat 
there meditating on the moral precepts. The Bodhi- 
satta worked all day and came home at sunset* 
The cookmaid gave" min Wter tor his hands, and 


offered him a dish of rice taken from the boiler„ 
But the Bodhisatta, on knowing that there was a 
fast, abstained from eating any thing and sat there 
meditating on the moral precepts, 

4. Wage-theory: 

The essential question here is what Was the wage 
theory which tacitly governed the practice of the age ? 
The wages were fixed by experts or the State. 
“Artisans, musicians, physicians, buffoons, and other 
workmen, serving of their own accord, shall obtain 
as much wages as similar persons employed elsewhere 
usually get or as much as experts shall fix.”^®’ 
They were usually settled by a contract between the 
employer and the employed on the basis of custom. 
But what was the standard of wages * A certain 
rate was fixed by the Smte below which it would 
not be safe to go. lU-paid and discontented labour 
gives rise to revolutions. “Those servants who get low 
wages are enemies by nature. They are auxiliary to 
others and seekers of opportuiuties and plunderers 
of treasure and people. ” Hence arises the ques- 
tion of fixing a minimum wage in view of maintain* 
ijug a certain decree ol* mxbi happiness and 
; - contentmsmt. “ OAA^^d neither stop nor p<»tpone 
^‘-i navment of salaries, Mod^te remuneration is said 
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to te that 'which supplies the indispensable food. Good 
wage is that by which food and clotliing are adequ- 
ately supplied. Low wage is that by which only one 
is maintained, ” Wages therefore should be so 
fixed as to enable the worker to supply food, 
do'Jiing and necessaries to lus family and depeudeuts.'*® 
Now what is the normal family of a man 
according to Shukra ? The chaste wife, stepmother, 
daughter, father, wife, widowed daughter, or sister 
who has no offspring, aunt, brother’s wife, sister of 
father or mother, grandfather, preceptor who has no 
son, father-in-law, uncles, grandson who is young 
and orphan, brother, sister’s son, these must be 
maintained carefully to the best of one’s ability, 
even in adverse cimirn stances. In times of prospe- 
rity, however, one should maintain the families of 
both parents, friends, wife’s family, and the atten- 
dants, servants, and maid servants, also the deformed, 
the strange, the poor, and the helpless. '^® 

Such is Shukra’s standard of norma! wages, 
Bowever, wages were to vary according to the nature 
and efficiency of the services and time spent in it. 
The standard of life and comfort was to regulate 
the lower limit cf wages. But their upper limit can 
only be fixed by the nature of the social contribti- 






$. domestic Service: 


tiOB o£ ibe worker. “ According to the qualifications 
of the Workers there should be the rate of wages 
feed by the king carefully for his own welfare." 
Itemuneraiion can be paid according to time, or work, 
or both. “ The weight is to be carried by you thi- 
ther, and 1 shall give you so much for your work.” 
fiemuueration calculated on this system is according 
to work. “ Every year, month, or day, I shall 
m you so much. ” Remuneration calculated on this 
idea is according to time. “ So much work has been 
done by you in so much time; J pay you there- 
fore so much ” Remuneration thus calculated is accord- 
ihg to both time and work, si 


Certain rules are given regulating the treat- 
fftlent of domestic servants. These also reveal the 
ItSsition of labour in those days. There were three 
types of servants; inactive, ordinary, and quick; 
their wages have to be low, ordinary, and high 
r’e’epectively. Personally the king or the master 
ifflihSt be full of kindness to his servants; the sa- 
^hfa'clion of the servants is the best asset of the 
r. “ the master by harsh words, low wages, 
^ 4114 ii^lt brings out in the 

Ib'd eb'etii'y. those wbo 
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are satisfied fiondtifed by distinctions and pacified 
by soft words, never desert their master. The 
worst servants desire wealth, the medium want 
both wealth and fame, the best want fame. 
Kepotation is the wealth of the great. The king 
should saltisfy both his servants and subjects 
jaceordirig to their qualifications, sotne by spread- 
ing out branches, others by giving fruits. 
He should gratify the others by gentle looks 
:and smiles, soft words, good feasts and clothes, 
■and betels, and wealth ; some by inquiries about 

health, etc and the grant of privileges, 

bearers, ornaments and uniforms, umbrellas, 
•chamar etc. ; some by mercy, obeisance,' respect, 
attendance, services, knowledge, love, aftectidn, 
■association, ofier of one-half of one’s seat, or the 
full seat, praise or recital of the deeds done for 
ihe good of others. ’’ 

Bat this was not all. Mere lip - affection 
may go far j but it has to be expressed in concrete 
deeds. Special rules are therefore given' with 
regard to the grant of holidays to the workers, 
the grant of some proportidn of their pay to 
them even daring their peifiod of illness, the grant 
of old age pensions, and the maintehanee of a 
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provident fund. All these rules show the gene- 
rous spirit with which the labour problem was 
tackled. Many of the details of the most advan- 
ced labour legislation of recent times are antici- 
pated by Shukra in those days^ Every servant 
is to have leisure of three yamas at night, and a 
yama by day^ All days of general festivals were 
usually treated as holidays. Theie were rules of 
service; leave without pay, leave with full pay 
and such other devices were employed in case of 
illness. There was a general right to a leave of 
a fortnight every year. A servant who was ill 
for half a fortnight was entitled to full pay. A 
highly qualified servant was to receive half the 
wages in case of a long illness. A diseased ser- 
vant was to get usually a quarter less than the 
annual remuneration ; aud if he had served for 
five years he was to get three months’ wages ; 
and a servant who had long illness would get a 
maximum of six months* leave with full pay. 
The rules of pension were also liberal. The man 
who had put in forty years’ service would get 
half the wages without work for life. In ease of 
his death with a minor son, the same pension is 
to be enjoyed by his minor son, or his wife and 
well - behaved daughters. A minor son would get 
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the full salary of his father, during his minority,, 
if his father dies in king’s service. One — sixth 
or one - fourth of the wages are to be deposited 
with the master who is to return half of that 
amount or the whole during two or three years. 
As a reward for services, a servant would get 
one - eighth of the salary every year ; and for 
exceptional services something more. 

6. Indentured Labour : Vishti : 

There are two other institutions which must 
be studied in detail in order to get an accurate 
idea of the economic organisation of ancient 
India - the institution of slavery and the institU' 
tion of forced labour. The latter was a well — 
known factor in the industrial system of early 
Indian History and rendered possible the con* 
struction of giant works in those days of mere 
bodily labour. Thus we are told that: “ The king 
shall cause each artisan, manufacturer, shudra, 
and labourer to work for him for a day, each 
month. ” This institution was known in ancient 
India as and even now is known as 
More important than this royal imposition was 
the mandate of the village community. It had 
to create and maintain its public works such as 
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■■wells, tanks, channels, roads, and public buildings. 
Above all the community had to see that the 
irrigation works - the tanks and the channels 
were duly maintained, not only because all 
■agriculture was dependent upon them for water 
supply, but also that the water was properly 
distributed, and all parties concerned got their due 
share of it. Hence arose the institution of vil- 
lage communal labour by which each member of 
the community was required to contribute his 
share towards the upkeep of the public works of 
the village. 

Thus to these institutions - the compulsory 
labour for the government and that of the vil- 
lage community, India owed in the past the 
construction and maintenance of all these important 
public works. We are told that we owe to this 
institution for compulsory labour the great Thibet 
road through the Himalaya mountains, the great 
temple of Tanjore in South India, among other 
things. An instance of what used to happen 
<>ften is supplied by Tipu Sultan carrying off 
20,0C0 labourers from the neighbouring area and 
forcibly keeping them in his employ ' for years, 
for building his fortifications in Seringapattam, 
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“ Those who, with their united efforts construct- 
on road buildings of any kind beneficial to the 
whole country, and who not only adorn their vil-- 
lages, but also keep watch on them shall be shown 
favourable concessions by the king.”®® 

7. Slavery: 

A factor of equal importance was the insti- - 
tution of slavery. In all countries the hardest 
work often falls to the lot of the least paid men.. 
Society gets its drudgery done by this class and 
in return treats them as outcasts. These are the 
helots of all society by whatever name we call them. 
They are hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for men of upper rank. Such were the Da-sas 
and the Shudras of ancient Aryan society.* It is 
impossible to ignore the Shudras altogether, for a 
large part of the hard manual work was done by 
them. The only question is how far these Shudras • 
were slaves, and how far they were capable of 
enjoying the privilege of human beings. It is 
pleasant to learn in this eonnectien the opinion 
of Megasthenes: “ T!»e law ordains that no one - 
among them shall under any circumstances be a 
slave, but that, enjoying freedom, they shall res- 
pect the eq^ual right to it which all possess, fpr 




those, they tho^htfVrho have learned neither to domi- 
neer over nor to cringe to others will attain life 
best adapted for all vicissitudes of lot. ” “All 
the Indians are free, and not one of them is a 
slave. The Lakedaemonians and the Indians were 
here so far in agreement. The Lakedaeomonians 
hold the helots as slaves, and the helots do 
servile labour; but the Indians do not even use 
aliens as slaves, much less a countryman of 
their own. ” 

The Dasas or slaves used to be given as 
presents in the Vedic period. “ Yadu and Turva 
too, have given two Dasas, well-disposed, together 
with a great store of kine.” “Slavelike may I 
• do service to the Bounteous. ” Manu mentions 
seven kinds of slaves: a captive of war, a slave 
for maintenance, a son of a female slave, one 
'purchased for money, a slave obtained as a present, 

: a hereditary one, and one condemned to slavery for 
: any offence.®® Narada has a list of fifteen kinds of 
slaves: one born at his master’s house; one purcha* 
- sed; one received ( by gift ), one obtained by inheri- 
tance; one maintained during a general famine; one 
y pledged by his rightful owner, one released from a 
ih^vy debt, one who has come forward declaring 
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*’ I am thine an apostate from asceticism, one 
slated for a stipulated period ; one who has become 
a slave in order to get maintenance, one enslaved 
on account of his connection with a female slave, 
and one self-sold. In the Buddhist period also 
there were slaves. Some owed their slavery to capture 
some to judicial punishment, some to voluntary self- 
degradation, and others to debt, Thus a village 
superintendent who has spoken ill of the inhabitants 
of the village before the king, is condemned to lose 
both his property and his freedom, and he is made 
the slave of the village inhabitants. A female slave 
is bought for 700 kahapanas. “The selling or mort- 
gaging by kinsmen of the I- fe of a Shudra who is 
not a born slave, and has not attained majority, but 
is an Arya in birth, shall be punished with a fine 
of IS panas; of a Vaishya, ‘J4 panas; of a Kshatriya, 
36 panas; and of a Brahman, 48 panas. If persons 

other than the kinsmen do the same they shall be 
liable to three amercements and abettors shall like- 
wise be punished. It is no crime for Mlechhas to 
sell or mortgage the life of their own offspring. 
But never shall an Arya be subjected to slavery. 
But if in order to tide over family troubles, to find 
money for fines or court decrees, to recover the 
< confiscated ) household implements, the life of au 



Arya is mortgaged, they (hip kinsmen) shall aa 
soon as possible redeem him ( from bondage ); and 
more so if he is a youth, or an adult capable oc giving 
help. Any person who had opce voluntarily enslaved 
himself if guilty of an offence shall be a slave for 
life. Similarly any person whose life has been twice 
enslaved by others shall, if guilty of an offence, be 
a slave for life. Both of these two sorts of men 
shall, if they are once found desirous to run away 
to foreign countries be slaves for life. Here we 
find one severe limitation with regard to slavery : it 
should not be extended to Aryans as far as possible. 
In a passage of thQ Mahabharata, this practice of 
slavery is condemned. “ Men are seen to own men. 
as slaves, and by beating, by binding, and by other- 
wise subjecting them to rj^traint, cause them to 
labonr day and night...In evj^y c]re|tup th^t ia 
endued with five senses, hve all the deitie?, the 
sun, the moon, the god of wind. Brahman, Prana„ 
Kratn, and Yama, 

Yet slavery was not ap ipimntable condition 
for those who oppe luppened to bf slaves. The 
four types of 8|avpi viz. boip M tfee mastep!s 

^puse, thc^p ppreht^, thofp i^^iye^ pa g^ft, and 
t^ips^. olppin|^ by inli0ts^^ h^diti^,, Xpt 
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the master could release them, if pleased with them. 
However, if any one of them saved his master’s 
life, he was entitled not only to claim freedom, but 
also a son’s share of his master’s wealth. The men 
sold in slavery during the famines, could release 
themselves either by giving a particular amount 
of work, or a pair of oxen, to their master. One 
pledged is released when his master redeems him 
by discharging the debt. A debtor is released from 

slavery by paying his debt with interest. One 
enslaved for a stipulated period recovers freedom on 

the expiration of that period. One who has come 

forward declaring ‘ I am thine one made a prisoner 
in war, and one won through a wager, these are 
released on giving a substitute whose capacity of 
work is equal to theirs. An apostate from asceticism, 
would become the king’s slave j he can never be 
emancipated. One who has become a slave, in order 
to get a maintenance, is released at once on giving 
up the said subsistence. One enslaved on account 
of being connected with a female slave, is released 
on parting with her. That wretch who being in- 
dependent sells himself, is the vilest of the slaves; 
he cannot be released from bondage. Those who 
are sold after having been captured by robbers, and 
those who are enslaved by forcible means, must be 
emancipated by the king. Their slavery is not legah*^ 



1 he slaves were not entitled to have any 
•property of their own, “ Three persons are declared 
to have no proprietary right, a wife, a slave, and 
* son. Whatever property they acquire shall be 
made o\er to him to whom they belong. The 
Arthashastra says that the property of a slave is to 
pass into the hands of his kinsmen, in whose absence 
alone, the master was entitled to it. “A slave was 
entitled to enjoy not only whatever he has earned 
without prejudice to his master’s work, but also to 
the inheritance he has received from his father. 
The offspring of a man who has sold himself as 
a slave is to be an Arya. 

Narada distinguishes between two types of 
work. “ Know that there are two sorts of occu- 
pation i pure work and impure work. Impure 
work is that done by slaves. Pure work is that 
done by labourers. Sweeping the gateway, the 
privy, the road, and the place of I’ubbish, sham- 
pooing thel secret parts of the body, gathering 
and putting away the leavings of food, ordure 
and urine, and lastly rubbing the master’s limb 
when desired, this should be regarded as. impure 
work; all besides this is pure. ” However the 
actual work and position of slaves were not al- 
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ways of the worst type. Thus Arthashastra 
has certaiH humane rules for slaves. Employ- 
ing a slave to oarry a dead body or to sweep ordure, 
urine, or the leavings of food, keeping a slave 
naked, or hurting or abusing hina ; or violating 
-( the chastity of ) a female slave shall cause the 
forfeiture of the value paid for him or her. ” 

A slave who is less than eight years old and has 
no relatives was not to be employed in mean 
vocations against his will or sold or mortgaged 
in a foreign land. In the Pali literature we find 
that the status of slaves born in a house was 
higher than that of hired labourers. Thus we 
read such compounds as children - wives-slaves — 
workpeople. Dr. Fiok thus sums up the evidence : 
There are instances of kind treatment of slaves 
in the Jatakas ( III. 162. II. 422 ). But there 
•are instances of thrashing, imprisonment, and bad 
food as well. One slave is allowed to do the duty 
•of a store-keeper. ‘ Not always ’ he reflects within 
himself, ‘will one care to let me have the office 
•of a full-store-keeper; one good day some defect 
will be noticed in me and then people will thrash 
me, lock me up, brand me and give me the food 
•of a slave to eat.’ The work which the slaves had 
to do was naturally extremely manifold and diffe- 


I 



red with the social position of the master and 
the intelligence of the slave. Many might be emp- 
loyed, like the slave Katahaka, in higher employ- 
ments;' as a rule, however the work of the slaves 
was of a lower nature. Often he washes the feet 
of his master ( III. lOl ). The slaves are expected 
to serve at the tables of their masters, set before 
them the dishes, place the spitoons in their 
position, take particular care of the drink, and 
stand behind them with a brush. ( I. 453 )...As 
they lived together with the families to which 
they belonged, they lacked the local isolation and 
external combination of the despised castes; they 
were in consequence of this, as little a ‘ caste * 
as the slaves of the Greeks and the Romans, 
This peculiarity of the slaves here in India viz. 
that they were domestic servants happily differen- 
tiates them from slaves in ancient Greece or Rome 
or plantations as in the west. The wage-earner 
was more free: but his life was often harder than 
that of the slaves. 


. Ancient India not merely agricul- 
tural: Decline of arts: 

We have thus seen the conditions which 
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led to India’s success in the world of arts and 
industries in the past. It must be now amply 
clear even to the most prejudiced observer that 
India was never a purely agricultural country. 
It had its day both in the development of positi- 
ve sciences and of arts and industries. “ Much of 
the prevalent notions regarding the alleged inferi- 
ority of the Hindu genius in grappling with the 
problems of this mundane sphere jand the extra 
proneness of the Indian mind to metaphysical and 
impracticable speculations, can vanish and be 
proved to be the results of the malobservations 
and non-observations leading to ‘ half truths 
which are I’eally whole errors only if we apply 
the historic comparative method in studying Indi- 
an facts and phenomena. For all Indologists should 
remember that the wonderful acheivements of the 
western nations are strictly spewing only a centu- 
ry old. so that if, while instituting a comparison 
beween Hindu and occidental cultures on the score 
of physical sciences so called, and applied arts 
and industries, care were taken to eliminate from 
one’s consideration the triumphs and discoveries 
of the last few generations, the Hindu scientific 
intellect would be found to haye been in no way 
lagging behind.” Sir Thomas Munro pays a glow 
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ing tribute to Indian culture: “ I do not under- 
stand what is meant by the civilization of the- 
Hindus; in the higher branches of science, in the 
knowledge of theory and practice of good govern- 
ment and in education which by vanishing preju- 
dice and superstition, opens the mind to receive 
instruction of every kind from every quarter, th(sy 
are much inferior to Europeans. But if a good 
system of agriculture, unrivalled manufacturing 
skill, a capacity to produce whatever can contri- 
bute to convenience and luxury; schools establi- 
shed in every village for teaching arithnaetie; the- 
general practice of hospitality and charity amongst 
each other; and above all, a treatment of the female- 
sex full of confidence, respect, and delicacy are am- 
ong the signs which denote a civilized people, then 
the Hindus are not inferior to the nations of Europe 
I and if civilization^ is to become an aritiele of 
! trade between the two countries, I am convinced 

that this country ( England ) will gain by the import, 
cargo. ” 73 

A time there was when all the professions 
were equally open to all men in India. As Emerson 
says: "Has he (man ) not a calling in his ehamc- 
ter ? Each man has his own vocation. The talent 
is the call. ” The Eishis did not form an exclusive 
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caste; but each one followed, according to his tastesj 
inclinations, and capacities the particular profession he 
chose. This freedom cf opportunities is a fundamen- 
tal condition of true economic greatness. 
Another type of freedom which was equally fnndar^ 
menial to the growth of physical sciences was freedom 
from the dogmas of religion or metaphysics which 
the Vedic people enjoyed. The scientific spirit was 
in full vigour in India in the time of Shushriitft 
^ho laid much stress on knowledge gained from 

observation and experiment. ( Sharira Ch. ) 

2. Falh Rigidity of the Caste. Degrada- 
tion of Labour: 

All this was changed. The caste systen assu^ 

med a more rigid form. Priestly class arrogated to 
itself a dominance to which it had no claims. It 
was impossible for a Brahmin according to Manu 
to touch a corpse without bringing pollution to his 
sacred person. The result was that aPatomy and 
surgery which depended for their data on the dissec- 
tion of dead bodies, fell into disuse, and became 
lost sciences to the Hindus. It was also considered 
highly derogatory for a member of a higher caste 
to sweat away at the foi^e like a cyclops The 
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arts were thus relegated to the despised castes. “ It 
with pain that the historian of the Hindus finds 
in this passage all mechanical arts, trades, and 
industries classed with prostitution and crime. For 
the list includes misers, men in fetters, thieves, 
eunuchs, aciors, workers in leather ^ men who are 
cursed, Vardhushis, prostitutes, men who initiate 
others indiscriminately, physicians, diseased men, ill- 
tempered men, faithless women, drunkards, envious 
men, cruel and violent men, outcasts, vratyas, 
conceited men, impm-e-eaters, unprotected women, 
goldsmiths, henpecked husbands, indiscriminate priests, 
s of arms, hlacksmithe, weavers, eaters of clogs, 
cruel men, king’s officers, dyers, ungrateful men, 
men who kill animals, washerm'in, liquor •^vendors, 
backbiters, liars, dl- manufacturers, flatterers, and 
vendors of the Soma wine. How many honest trades 
do we find in this list of despised professions ? ” 75 
On the following crafts and professions rested a 
social stigma; kushilava ( bards ), actors, jugglers, 
dancers, singers and the like ; musicians, fencers 
with stick or wrestlers ; jesters, stage — players, 
teachers of dancing, singers and the like; 
gamesters, low artists, butchers, meat - sellers, 
bird - catchers, hunters, trappers, fishermen, 
trainers of animals, snake - catchers, leather -• 
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aaanufaeturers, cobblers, makers of bows and 
arrows, dealers in weapons, blacksmiths, gold- 
smiths, carpenters, weavers, dyers, idol - mana- 
facturers, ploughmen, artisans, mechanics, archi- 
tects, superintendents of works in mines or fac- 
tories, those who execute great mechanical works 
or make large instruments, washermen, quacks, 
‘tailors, shopkeepers, publicans, messengers, basket- 
makers, workers in cane, the police officers, the 
mace - bearers. Mr. Dutt remarks : “ This is 
a pretty comprehensive list. If we exclude phy- 
sicians, shop - keepers, singers, actors, trainers of 
animals, bird - fanciers, instructors in arms, archi- 
tects, oil - manufacturers, carpenters, washermen, 
hunters, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, manufacturers 
of baskets and arms, all artisans, all shepherds, 
all agriculturists, who then are left in the nation 
to receive honours ? Priests and kings. ” " The 

results were simply disastrous so far as arts were 
concerned. Genius was impossible except among 
priests and kings. Men held in a perpetual moral 
bondage and servitude never learnt to aspire 
after greatness and glory. Men to whom honour 
was impossible never learnt to deserve honour and 
distinction. In other countries a Cineinnatus might 
leave his plough and wield the destinies of his na-> 
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tion, or a Robert Burns might give expression to 
a Nation’s setiments in thoughts that breathe and 
that burn ; but in India, the cultivator’s 
was sealed *, he could never break through 
the adamant walls of social rules. Among other 
e a sculptor, a painter, or an architect, like 
Phidias, or Praxiteles, like Raphael or Michel 
Angelo, might by the force of his genius win 
the highest honour in his country. But in India^, 
that highest honour was the exclusive privilege 
of the Brahmin and the Kshatriya ; honour to an 
itect or to a sculptor was simply out of the 
question. Under healthier influences the noblest 
artisan or engineer might rise to be a Watt or 
Stephenson, but in India the artisan and the 
engineer were chained by shackles of steel which 
t was impossible for them to break. Held in 
comparative degradation and contempt. the artisan 
and the mechanic never learnt to soar beyond 
the fixed rules of their art and gave no indica- 
■ ns of a great idea, a bold conception, a new 
invention, or an original genius. Hindu arehi- 
covered India from Orissa and Alora 
to Tanjore and Rameshwaram with temples 
and edifices. The patience, the industry, the 
attention to minute details, the ingenuity, the 
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skill displayed in these works will bear compari- 
son with those of any nation, ancient or modern, 
on the face of the earth. But the conception of 
a great architect, the genius of a true artist is 
often wanting in these magnificent edifices. A 
Brahmin poet in Ujjayani has conceived a Sha- 
kuntala in verse, but there is no Shakuntala in 
stone among the millions of sculptured figures of 
India. ” 

‘‘By her position and her civilisation India 
should have been the mistress of the Indian ocean, 
as Greece and Rome were of the Mediterranean; 
and a Hindu mercantile navy should have swept 
the seas from China to Egypt. But the genius of 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas did not descend to the art 
of navigation; civilised India depended on the rude 
artisans for commerce with the West, and the imper- 
fect maritime communications which Hindus had 
with Sumatra, Java, and China in the Buddhist 
period, - as we know, from Fa Hian’s pages were 
soon forgotten, and it was considered a sin to cross 
the seas. Hindu genius struggled against the dis- 
honour cast on arts. Hindu architects and sculptors, 
and goldsmiths and weavers attained all that it was 
possible to attain by skill and industry and ingenuity 
and by long training; but Hie genius which maria 



the literature and thot^ht of ancient India is absent 
in her industrial arts, her mechanical inventions, and 
her maritime enterprise. ” 

3. Decay of scientific spirit. One-sided 
monism : 


In the same way, decay of genius was visible 
almost for the same causes in the field of positive 
science. Constant contact with fact is the secret 
for success in science, yet matter being of the 
earth, earthy, it was below the dignity of the 
Brahmin Pandit to descend from his philosophic 
heights to study the operations of Nature in very 
small things. Men began to soar into air, thin 
air, of metaphysical abstraction; and became comple- 
tely oblivious of the things that lay about their feet. 
It is true that the “the Hindu has no doubt 
always placed the transcendental in the foreground 
of his life’s scheme but the positive background 
he has never forgotten or ignored. Rather it is in 
and through the positive, and the secular, and the 
material that the transcendental, the spiritual, and the 
metaphysical have been allowed to display themslves 
in Indian culture and history. The Upanishadas, the 
Vedanta, and the Gita were not the works of imbe- 
and weaklings brought up in an asylum of 
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incapables and a hospital of incurables. Suck 
was no doubt the spirit of philosophy in ancient 
India, Yet latterly the extreme Advaitists developed 
a tendency to ignore matter in its search after the 
spirit. The neglect and even the extinction of the 
finite became the necessary condition for the realisa- 
tion of the Infinite. The highest synthesis, the essential 
indivisibility of matter and spirit, object and subject 
being thus forgotten, men began to fly from the 
world and its call to listen more carefully the 
whisperings of the soul. This was bound to have 
a disastrous effect on the development of positive 
science as well as applied arts and industries. 
The fundamental evil of economic situation in India 
is a divorce between the intellect and the hand; the 
result was doubly disastrous. Philosophy lost contact 
with life and its difficulties, became often airy and 
hair-splitting; and arts being deprived of the inspi. 
ration of genius became mere manifestations of tradi- 
tional lore and manual skill. ** The intellectual 
portion of the community being thus withdrawn from 
active participation in the arts, the how and why of 
the phenomena-the coordination of cause and effect— 
were lost sight of-the spirit of inquiries, gradually 
died out among a nation naturally prone to specu- 
lation and metaphysical subtleties, and India for = 
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once bade adieu to experimental and inductive 
sciences. Her soil was rendered morally unfit for 
the birth o£ a Boyle, a Descartes, or a Newton, and 
her name was all but expunged £rom the map of 
the scientific world. ”7® 



V. Castes, Classes, and Professions. 

I. 

I. Professions in the Vedic Period. 

Herdsmen. Early Vedic Society was suficiently 
developed to admit a variety of professions in it. For 
every art and industry that was cultivated, there was 
a distinct profession. One of the earliest.professions 
was that of cattle-rearing: for the early society was 
essentially pastoral. It was the duty of the cowherds 
( gopa ) to take out cows to pasture daily. Let 
them return to us again : under this herdsman let 
them feed. I call upon their herdsman, him who 
knoweth well their coming nigh, their parting and 
their home-return, and watcheth their approach and 
rest. Yea, let the herdsman, too, return, who mar- 
keth well their driving-forth ; marketh their wander- 
ing away, their turning back and coming home. 

*' Like as the household herdsman, guards the cattle. 
Agni looks on all creatures " like a brisk herdsman 
moving round his cattle. “ Even as the herdsman 
driveth home his cattle, I urge my songs to him. 
The herdsman used to employ sticks and staves, or 
goads furnished with a steel-pinto drive the cattle,* 
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2. Agriculture . was also a universal profession 
practised by all classes. A gambler is asked to devote 
himself to agriculture. “ Play not with dice : no, cub 
tivate thy cornland. Enjoy the gain, and deem that 
wealth suflicient. In one hymn, blessings are 
invoked on the cultivators ( kinasha), field opera- 
tions etc. “ Happily let the shares turn up the 
ploughland, happily go the ploughers with the oxen. 

It was expected that agriculture might yield not 
only wealth enough to support the family, but some- 
thing more. “ Let the plough, lance-pointed, well- 
lying, with well- smoothed handle, turn up cow, 
sheep, an ongoing chariot, and a plump wench. ”* 

cJ. Hunting did not exist as the main source of 
livelihood in the Eigveda, yet it did not altogether 
disappear then. Hunting was resorted to for recreation, 
for protection of flock from wild beasts, and also for 
food. The hunter was a regular member of ther 
Vedic Society: he was called He used to employ 
the arrow occasionally : “ let not the arrow- bearing^ 
archer reach thee. “ So, Taruna, I fled afar 
through terror as flies the wild bull from an 
archer’s bowstring. ”10 He hunted wild elephants,!^' 
“ the wild boars having tusks of iron, ’'i* the wild 
bulls, the thought-fleet deer,'® birds, and lions. The 
nets and pitfalls were the usual means for catching 



animals as well as birds. Birds were usually 
caught in nets (pasha The fowler or bird- 
catcher was called the master of snares ( nidha- 
pati The net was fastened on pegs.^® The 
lion was captured in pitfalls. “ As a snared lion 
leaves the trap that caught him. ’’i’' '‘Round him 
they stand .as round an angry lion. ” Wild bulls 
and elephants were captured in these pits : hence 
they were called Rishya-da “antelope-catching"’. 

4 . Weaving was a profession both for men and 
women, “ Having attained to Vak in sinful fashion 
spin out their thread in ignorance like spinsters. ” 
Night and morning “like female weavers interweave 
in concert the long-extended thread, the web of 
worship ” 20 <4 Qjxe who is Lord of Sucha, Lord 
of Sucha caring for herself, weaving the raiment of 
the sheep and making raiment beautiful. ”21 The 
bride iierself used to weave with beautiful border 
the garment the bridegroom had to put on on the 
marriage day. 22 A female weaver was called 
Vayitri®® at one place and Siri at another place. 2^ 

5 . An equally familiar figure was that of the 
mrpenter ( takshaa ). “ He, like a carpenter whose 
back is aching crouched and slunk away. ”2® 
'>* As a weight bends a chariot-seat, so round my 

18 
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heart T bend the hyinii. ’’ Many of these car- 
penters were skilled craftsmen. “As a skilled crafts- 
man makes n car, a singer I, Mighty one, this hymn 
for thee have fashioned, ” “ Like fair and well- 

mane robes, I seeking riches, us a defc craftsman 
makes a car, have wrought them ( i. e 

prayers );’28 a marvels, skilful workers 

Ye restored Vuudana, like a ear, worn out with 
length of days. “Kapi hath marred the beauteous 
things, ail deftly wrought, that were my 
Thus the carpenter used to do ail types of tvood- 
work, including carved work of the' most refined 
type. The axe f kulisha or parashu ) was one of 
his tools. 

6. Anotlter figure we meet with often is that 
of the smith ( Karmara ). He used to nianufacture 
various metallic things, " And we, the singers, 
have received the cauldron of metal which was heated 
for Pravargya. ’'si His main' business was tint of 
smelling the ere in tiie fire. '‘These Brahmanaspati 
produced with blast and smelling, like a smitii. 

A smiili was often called Dhmatri ( ‘blower’ ), a 
smelter, “ God, doing holy acts, devout, resplendent, 
smelting like ore the human generations.’’38 The 
smelter’s furnace is referred to. “ Whose flames, 


when thou art sending forth the smoke, completely 
reach the mark, when Trita in the height of heaven, 
like as a smelter fauneth thee, even as a smelter 
sharpeneth thee.”34 The smelter used the wings 
of birds to fan the flame. “The smith, with ripe 
and seasonei! plants, with feathers of the birds of 
air, stones and with kindled flames, seeks him who 
hatli a store of gold, ” He used to work in 
various metals; biranya (gold), ayas (brojiKe), sliyama 
— -ayas ( iron ), loha-ayas (copper), sisli (lead), trapu 
(tin), Karsimayas (steel).®'’ 

f. The profession of medicine was widely 
practised and iliat by the highest castes, Tiie phy- 
sician tvas called bhishaj. The Ashwins, Taruna and 
Hudra were called physicians, “ Do tJiou wii’i stren* 
getheiiing balms incite our heroes; i hear ibee famed 
as best of all physicians, “ For ye arc most 
motherly physicians, parents of all that staudeth, all 
that moveth. The physician expects concrete 
rewards for liis services. “ Steed, cow, and garment 
may 1 win, ( as iny fee for curing you ), win back 
thy very- self, o man. In the following lines, 

the healing powers of herbs are vividly' ilescribed. 
“ The Holy Fig Tree is your home, your mansion 
is the Pariia Tree ; winners of cattle sliall ye be if 


ye regain for me this man. He wlio hath store of 
herbs at liaiid, like kings amid a crowd of men ; 
physjciau is that sage’s name, fiend-slayer^ chaser 
of disease. Herbs rich in Soma, rich in steeds, in 
sliengthening power ; all these have I provided here, 
that this man may be whole again,,. The healing 
virUies of the plant stream forth like cattle from 
the stall, -plants that shall win me store of wealth, 
and save thy vital breath, 0 man. With Soma as 
their Sovran Lord , the plants hold collocfuy and say : 
0 King, we save from death the man whose cure 
a Brahrnai! undertakes. Tlie physicians applied 
balms, to wounds : “ the leech seeks the maimed. ”‘1 
They had developed a sort of surgical skill, no 
doubt. ** When in the time of night, in Khela’s 
battle, a ' g was severed like a wild bird’s pinion, 
straigh" ye gave Tishpala ( a mare ) a leg of iron 
that she might move what time the conflict opened. 
His father robbed Rijrashva of his eyesight. ..Ye 
gave iiim eyes, Hasatyas, wonder workers, physicians, 
that, he saw with sight uninjured. “ Mighty ones, 
with what powers ye gave Paravrij aid what time 
ye made the blind and lame to see and walk. 

“ He without ligature, before making incision in the 
neck, closed up the wound again ; most wealthy 
Maghavan, who maketh whole the injured part, 
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The Atharvaveda mentions numerous diseases such 
as venereals ( Jayanya ), heart-disease, ( ariddyota ), 
debility ( sei.li ), elephantiasis ( shipada }, rheuinati>im 
( vishkandlia ), cough, abscess (vidhrada ), j:\ua<]ife 
( hariia ), white leprosy ( Kilasa ) etc. Spells were 
combined with medicines to cure diseases. 'Fhe 
Atharvan hymns themselves arc said to be medici; csd'* 
Water-remedies ( jalasha ) were also employed. Tiie 
knowledge of anatomy ( sharira ) sljown is consi- 
derable ; that may be due to tbe practice of <]isseet- 
ing animals at the sacrifice. We are told that an 
Asuri first discovered a black plant which was used 
as a remedy for leprosy and tliat the ivirata 
girls used to sell the drugs dug by them the 

mountains, in exchange for clothes, straw-raattrei-'-e.s 
and skins."** The earth of white ant (upajika) was 
a favourite remedy for various ills.*® Sometimes 
the treatment was based on clour raorely : red 
objects were placed round a patient suffering from 
jaundice and Rohini, the red goddess was worslup- 
ped/’® The touch cure was also resorted to/’* 
Aphrodisiac drugs were in great demand."^ 

8. Various other professions are mentioned 
in the Rigveda, There were charioteers, wlo 
were often very skilful drivers. The rapid suabcatns 
are called charioteers of Indra, “ best skiiicJ to 
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draw the rein. As he who drives the car 

holds fast the rein. Often these drivers used 
to whip the horses or urge them on with their 
heels to the great annoyance of the poor horses.®® 

“ Like a car-driver whipping on his horses. ”®®' 
“ Leeches are ye with medicines to heal us, and 
charioteers are ye with skill in driving.’ ®7 “ Indra 
made room for his ear-driver Kutsa who sat 
beside him.”^® The Yantri or Sarathi was there- 
fore often held in high esteem by the fighters. 

9. There was the profession of viood-eutter 
( dru-han ) whose business it was to supply fuel 
for people and the raw material to the carpenter. 
Often the carpenter himself was the wood-cutter. 
“ He looked upon the Ashwins as an axe-armed 
man upon a tree. ” ®® “ The deities approached, 
they carried axes; splitting the wood, they came 
with their attendants, “ As trunks of trees, 
what time the axe hath felled them, low on the 
earth, so lies the prostrate dragon. ” '* They 

crash down the trees, as when a craftsman 
fells, erashesb them down as with an axe. 

The path'^makiT ( pathi— krib ) is referred to, 
showing clearly the importance attached to the 

finding of roads in early times. “ Thou art our 
keeper, preparer of our paths. ’’®3 There was the 
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havbw ( vaptri ) to shave and polish men’s faces. 
" As when a barber shaves a beard, thou (Agni) 
shavest earth when the wind blows on the flame 
and fans it. ’ " Savitar here hath come with 

razor : come O Vayu, with hot water; let the 
Adityas, the Rudras, the Vasus wet ( him ) in 
accordance, do ye, foi’ethoughtful, shave (the head) 
of King Soma. There was the loorher in 
leather ( charman ).” Surya, who rolled up darkness 
like a piece of leather. Rope-making was also 
a profession, for ropes are referred to, ‘‘ May the 
fleet courser’s halter and his heel-ropes, the head- 
stall and the girths and cords about him. 
Mum may have been a profession, " Now loudly 
let the viol sound, the lute send out its voice 
with might, shrill be the music of the string.”®® 
There is mention of male and female dancers 
( niitu ) in the Rigveda.®® Other professions 
•were those of the vintner,^® the usurer,^^ the 
tamer of elephants, the soothsayer, the weather- 
prophetj^® the fisherman (punjishtha),^^ the potter 
(kulala)/® the digger of roots ( muli ),^® the 
washerman ( malaga the chariot-maker ( the 
rathakaray® the scavenger,™ and the poet who 
often lived at the courts of princes amid his 
retainers (Karu),®® and the trader. 




■ 8. The most important list of professions 

etc. is to be found however in the White Yajur 
Veda. Tills deserves to be quoted in full. 


1. A Brahman 
‘A A. Prince. 


A Shudra, 

A Thief. 

A Murderer. 

An Eunuch. 

All Ayogava. 

A Whore. 

A ilagadha. 

A Suta. 

Ay Actor. ( Shailuslia ) 

An Abtendaut-on-the-Synagogue 
A Frightful person. 

An Orator. 

An .\rtifieer. 

A Lover of w’oineu. 

A son of an unmarried girl. 

A Chariot-maker. 

A Carpenter. 

A Potter. 

A Blacksmith. 
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28. 

A Jeweller. 

24. 

A Sower. 

25. 

A Maker of Arrows. 

26. 

A Maker of Bows. 

27- 

A Maker of Bow-strings. 

28. 

A Ropemaker. 

29. 

A Huntsman. 

SO. 

A Dog man. 

SI. 

A Panjishtha. 

o2. 

A Descendant of a Nishada. 

as. 

A Drunkard. 

S4, 

A Vratya. 

S5. 

A Madman. 

S6. 

An Ignoramus. 

37. 

A Dice- player. 

S8. 

A Non-player-at-diee. 

SO, 

A Female basket-maker. 

40. 

A Pinmaktr. 

41. 

A Paramour. 

42. 

A Cmrcubine. 

43. 

An Unmarried— elder brotbcr, 

44. 

A Married elder brother. 

45. 

An Aotross. 

46. 

An Amorous woman. 

47. 

A Gonipaniou, 

48. 

An Observer, 




A 
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' 1 

49. 

A Follower. 

il 

50. 

A Hunchback. 


51. 

A Dwarf. 

H 1 

52. 

A Blue-eyed person. 

-i I 

53. 

A Blind person. 

1 

54. 

A Deaf person. 

■1 

55, 

A Pliysician. 

i '1 

* 

: 

56. 

An Astronomer. 


57. 

A Catechizer. 

1 i 

58. 

An Interrogator, 

i’ 

59. 

A Revealer of omens. 

‘ ‘ 

f 

60. 

An Elephant-keeper. 

■ 1 

61. 

A Horse-keeper. 

! 

62. 

A Cow-keeper. 

li 

63. 

. A 

A Shepherd. 

A _ 1.1 j 


A Cultivator. 

A Dealer-in-spirits. 

A Housekeepei’. 

A Holder of wealth, 

A Footman. 

A Titnber-bringer. 

A Firc-kindler. 

An Annointer. 

A Distributor of food to guests-. 
A Maker of Figures. 
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75. A Moulder, 

,76. A Sprinkler. 

77. A Ghurner. 

78. A Washer of clothes. 

79. A Dyer of clothes. i 

80. A Thievish-hearted person. | 

81. A Backbiter. 

82. A Liotor. 

83. A Sub“Lictor. 

84. . A Follower. 

85. A Climber. 

86. A Sweet speaker. 

87. A Horseman. 

88. A Bhagadugha-a collector of the 
Prince’s revenue. 

89. A Heater of Iron. 

90. A Ferryman. 

91. A Joiner. 

92. A Waiter. 

93. A Liberator. 

94. A Man of worth. 

95. A Proved man. 

96. An Annointer of eyes. 

97. A Maker of sheaths for swords. 

98. A Barren woman. 

‘ 9. A Bearer of Twins. 
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lOO. A Woman without oftspring. , 

101 A Woman skilled* in counting. ^ 

102. A Woman who has not borne a child. 

103. An Unchaste woman, 

104. A Woman in her e >urses, 

105. An Old woman. 

106. A White-haired woman. 

107. A Skindresser. 

108. A Dealer in skins. 

109. A Man of the fisher class. 

110. A Dasha. ( Dasyu ) 

111. One of the Binda class, (a Hunter; 

112. A Fishdealer. 

113. A Deer killer. 

114. A Kaivarta. (fisherman) 

115. An Anda. 

116. One oE the Minala class, 

117. A Parnaka ( a vendor of leaves ). 

118. A Kirata. 

119. A Jambhaka (Savage). 

1 20. A ‘ Kimpurusha. 

121. A Person of the Pulkasa tribe, 

122. A Goldsmitli. 

128. A Person of the Vaui class ( vemlor ). 

124. A Mourner. 

125- A Leper. 
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126. A Watcher. 

1 37. A DroWfling man. 

128. A Popular speaker, 

129 . Au (litirra person. 

130. A Foreslasher, 

131. A Gambler. 

182. An Inspector of faults 

133. A Trickster. 

1 34. An Arch-trickster, 

135. A Lounger in meeting. 

136. An Attendant on cows. 

187. A Cow-killer. 

1 38, A Charakacharya. 

139, A Follower of his own iuclinationsc. 

1 40. A Sufferer. 

141, A Speaker. 

142. A mucli-Speaker. 

143. A Dumb person. 

144, A Beater of Drums. 

143, A Blower of the Tuna. 

146. A Player on the Vina. 

147. A Blower of the conch, 

148. A Forester, 

149. A Burner. 

160. A Waterman, 
i51. A Lame person. 




152, A Uhandala. 

163. A Pole-dancer* » 

154. A Bald-headed man, 

166. A man with greenish eyes, 

156. A Man of variegated colour. 

157. A man with scales. 

158. A Reddish eyed person. 

159. A Dark-red-eyed person. 

Hole variotis persons are mentioned* Some 
of them are referred to in their moral aspect sj some 
in respect of their nalnral deformities: some in 
respect of their personal and family peculiarities® 
With , these ,we have ■ nothing to do lieFe. ' But others 
are mentioned from the point of view of their 
social and economic status. These are : the actor^ 
the attendant-on— the* synagogue; the orator, the 
-artist, the chariot-maker » the carpenter, the’ black- 
smith, the Jeweller, the sower, the maker of arrows, 
the maker of bows, the maker of bowstrings, the 
ropemaker, the huntsman, the dogmaii, the player 
•at dice, the female basket-maker, the woman who 
makes pins, the companion, the follow^er^ the observer^ 
the physician, the^ astronomer, the catechist, the 
■interrogator, the elephant -keeper, the horse-keeper^ 
the cowherd, the shepherd, the goatherd, the cnlti** 
'vator, the spirit— deal^^' the honse-keeper, the 



holder-o£-wealth, the runner-after-chariot, the wood- 
man, the fire-kindler,- the annoiuter, tiie server 
of meals, the figure-maker, the moulder, tlie sprinkler, 
the washerman, the dyer of clothes, the lictor (door- 
keeper ), the sub-lictor, the body-atteudmit, the tax 
collector, the ferryman, the joiner, the waiter, the 
applier of unguents to the eyes, the scabbard-maker, 
the female knower of sequence, the skin-dresser, 
the dealer in skins, the fisherman, the hunter, the 
fishdealer, the deer -killer, the veu'lor or merchant, 
the ( hired ) mourner, the watchman, the pttblic 
crier, the foreslasher ( in battle , the gambler, the 
viewer of the early sun ( in worship ), the fabricator, 
the archfabricator, the attendent on cows, i.he cow- 
killer, the priest of the* charakas, tlie speaker ( of 
nonsense ), the copious speaker, the drum-beater, 
the player on the lute, the blower of I’ue bag pipes, 
the blower of the couch, the forester, the forest- 
burner, the wateriuan, the pole dancer. Some desig- 
nations are based on a definite rank or office in 
the community, the Brahman, the Rajanya, the 
Vaishya, the Shudra, the -Suta, the Vratya. Some 
orA thpi naiYiAs nf tribes, derivitiff their titles from 
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Kirata, the Jambhaka, the Eimpurusha, the Paulkasa^ , 
aad the Chaudala. All these classifications testify 
to the existence of a variety of classes and profess* 
ions. From it we can have some idea of the diver- 
sification of social and economic life and the progress 
implied i herein.*^ 

II : § 

1. Caste Organization: theVedic Period. 

The first condition of progress in an early societ y 
lies in its capacity for organization. Primitive societies 
are very homogeneous : each man in life plays all 
the parts required of him by society. He is a priest, 
warrior, businessman, all in one. But as wants 
multiply, division of labour becomes absolutely essen- 
tial. Efficiency requires specialization. Society 
tiierefore divides itself into classes. It was a splen- 
did stroke of genius which enabled early Hindu 
society to organise itself on the basis of castes. ^ 

Caste system is nothing but the registration of an ; 
economic fact; the need for division of labour. Caste 
therefore both in its inception and its further prog- 
ress was the direct result of economic and social 
differentiation. The development of castes took place 
pari passu with the development of professions. ^ 
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As ptfofessious multiplied, castes tcK> multij)li<sd. 
The early Vedic society knew of four classes : tlr# 
society in the age of Manu recognised numerous cast^. 

The germs of this caste system are to be 
found in the Vedas : but the germs only. Distinctioii 
there was between class and class, profession and 
profession : but as yet there are few signs of formal 
division. There was an absolute fluidity about these 
professions and classes. “ Rich Dawn, she sets afoot 
the coiled-up sleeper, one for enjoyment, one for 
wealth and worship; those who saw little for extended 
vision, ...One to high sway, one to exalted glory, 
one to pursue his gain, and one his labour. All to 
regard their different vocations, all moving crea- 
tures hath the dawn awakened. ”82 « The Brahman 
Was his mouth, of both his arms was the Rajanya 
made : his thighs became the Vaishya, from his 
feet the Bhudra was produced. ”83 Jq these passages 
we notice the first germs of the later caste system. 
But as yet these were recognised as classes, not 
castes. One Rishi prays for a son who will conquer 
enemies in war.®® Another Rishi prays for wealth 
and gold, horses and cows, for profuse harvests 
and excellent progeny .8® Such passages are endless. 
One man says : No cow have I to call my own, 
axe at hand wherewith to work. Yet what is 
19 


no 
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here 1 bring to thee, But the juost wonderful,,,' 
passage is the following one. “ We all have the 
varrious thoughts and plans, and diverse are the. 
ways of men ; the Brahmin seeks the worshipper, 
Wright seeks the cracked, and leech the maimed,,. 

The smith with ripe and seasoned plants, with fea- 
thers of the birds of air, with stones and with 
enkindled flame, seeks him who hath a store of « 
gold. A bard am I, my dad’s a leech, mammy 
lays corn upon the stones ; striving for wealth, 
with varied plans, we follow our desire like Kine, 

Here the son is a bard or composer of hymns, 
the father is a physician, and the mother is a 
grinder of corti. 

The Brahmins formed a profession, not a 
caste. They were a class of priests, officiating at 
sacrifices and other religious services The. Brahmin 
was the purohita or foreman at sacrifices : bub 
this office was also enjoyed by Vishwamitra and 
others, who were members of the royal race. 

The Brahmins or Rishis often used to marry the 
daughters of the priests or composers of hymns, • 
they used to receive as rewards wreathes of 
flower, or gold, asses, fleecy sheep, oxen, bamboos, 
logs, well-tanned skins, tuft of balbaja grass for 
making mats, mares, slave girls, kine, chariots 
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with mares^ and steeds decked with pearls and 
horses. The Brahmin had four duties : ( 1 ) 

Brahmanyam ( purity of blood ), (2) Pratirupa- 
oharya ( proper way of living ), (3) Yashaha, 

( fame through the study of Veda etc.), (4) Lokav 
pakti ( intellectual and religious training of the 
people ). He had four privileges : (1) Areha 

{ veneration ), (2) Dana ( presents, gifts etc. ), 

(3) Ajeyatva ( freedom from oppression ), and (4) 
Abadhyatva ( freedom from capital punishment 

The Kshatriyas formed the military class, 
but the Rishis and the Brahmins often took part 
in the tight. War, howevei*, was already a pro- 
fession. Wars were waged for cattle or for 
women, or for lands. “Two opposing hosts contend 
in battle for seed and offspring, waters, kine, or 
cornlands. ” “ May Pushan, — bestow on US 

our share of maids. ” The heroes rushed on 
■shouting, decked with glittering ornaments, lances 
on their shoulders, dagger and quoit in hand, 
and decked with bracelets on their upper arms. 

The Vaishyas formed the subject class. 
The term Visha was applied to the pastoral, the 
agricultural, and other industrial classes of the 
■community. He is described as tributary of 
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•nother : '* to be lived upon by another,’*' 

** to be oppressed at will. ” The goad of the 
plougher was the mark of a Vaishya’ in life 
and in death. The Vaishyas were primarily 
i^riculturists ; but secondarily they became 
trading classes, - and were called Vanij., The- 
ambition of a Vaishya was to become a gramani 
or village headman. 

The Shudra is described as ‘‘ the servant 
of another. ” “ to be expelled at will ; ” “to be 

slain at will. ” Very often he was- reduced to 
the position of a slave by conquest.®* His bu- 
anesBs was often “ the washing of the feet. ” 
Some of these were rich (Bahu - pashu - possess* 
ing many cattle ) ; some of them were even 
I ministers of Kings.®* As yet the Aryans formed 
^ one compact body .* and the Shudras were a* 
recognised part of it. “ Give us love for the 
Shudras. Give us mutual love.”®® “■ 0- just God,, 
make me loving to the Brahmans and Kshatriyas,. 
to the Shudras and the Vaishyas. Make me 
loving to all that I see. ” Even- sacred know- 
ledge was accessible to them in early days.. 

Even as I proclaim this blessed speech ( i. e,. 
the Vedas ) to all men. Brahmins, Kshatriyas,. 
Vaishyas, Shudras, and one’s servants. ” 



M 
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2. Later period. 

As time went on, these classes tended to 
■be castes. However, even in the epics and the 
law - books, we find that these castes were nob 
close corporations. An amount of fluidity exists. 

Yet in the stage of development portrayed in 
the law - books, the system has not hardened 
into the rigid mechanism cf the present day. 

It is still mere or less fluid ; it admits of inter-, 
marriage under the limitations imposed by the 
■rule of hypergamy ; it represents caste in the 
making, not caste as it has since been made. ** 

But we find the functions of each caste very 
oarefully defined ; and each caste was called upon 
to devote itself to the particular functions set | 

apart for it. “ For the preservation of all this 
oreation. He of great effulgence, laid down sepa- i 

rate duties for those originated from his mouth • 

{ Brahmins ), from his arms ( Kshatriyas ), from i 

his thighs ( Vaishyas ), and from his legs ( Shu- ! 

dras ). Study ( of the Vedas ), teaching, perfor- 
mance of sacrifices, officiating as priests at other 
men’s sacrifices, gift - making, and acceptance of 
gifts, are the duties of Brahmins. Protection of | 

the people, gift - making, performance of sacri- 
fices, study of the Vedas, and abstention front 
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luxury are in general the duties of the Ksha* 
triyas. Rearing of cattle, gift - making, perfor- 
mance of secrifiees, study ( of the Vedas ), mer- 
chandise, money-lending, and agriculture are 
the duties of Vaishyas, Only one work did the 
Lord ordain for Shudras, viz. to ungrudgingly 
serve the three above - said social orders. *’ 

3. Means of Livelihood. 

Special means of livelihood were recoi»* 
mended to each caste. Not all professions are 
equally honourable for all people. One mode of 
living for the Brahmins is called Samprakshalani 
( living by washing. ) Here in order to show 
that there is neither hoarding nor waste, one has- 
to turn the dishes after washing them upside 
down. Another mode of living consists in sweep- 
ing np grain with a broom in permitted places ; 
this is ealled Samuha. ( living by sweeping ). 
A third mode of living is called Palani or 
Ahimsaka., It cosists in obtaining from virtuous 
men husked rice or seeds. The Shilonchha mode 
of living means gleaning single ears of corn in 
permitted places. The Kapota ( pigeon - life ) 
life required a Brahmin to pick up with two 
jBngers single grains in permitted places. An old 
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or diseased Brahmin may take to shilonohha 
(gleaning cooked food ) mode cf life and ask 
virtuous men for cooked food, Manu also 
elaborately discusses the professions open to a 
Brahmin. The ideal dominating his life is that 
of plain living and high thinking. It is his duty 
to curtail his wants to the minimum compatible 
with necessities of existence. In normal times a 
Brahmin may earn his livelihood by means which 
do not clash with other men’s interests. He must 
earn money enough for his merest existence, by 
works, which do not disgrace the social order he 
belongs to, and which do not entail much physi- 
cal labour or hardship. “ Let him. live by Ritam 
and Amritam, or by Mritam or Pram ritam, or by 
Satyanritam, but never by the avocation of a dog. 
Picking up grains of paddy from the fields, or 
collecting the ears of paddy constitutes what is 
called Ritam. Anything obtained without solici- 
ting is called Amritam ; to live by begging is 
called Mritam ; and to live by agriculture is called 
Pramritam. Trade is called Satyanritam ; and it 
is good that a man should live by trade. Service 
is called the vocation of a dog. Hence it should 
be shunned. Either be a Kushala Dhanyaka (one 
who has got food-grains stored in his house, 


enough for three years’ consumption of his family); 
or Kumbhi Dhanyaka ( having provisions of a 
year); or store up enough to support the family 
for three days, or only enough for the morrow. 
Of these four different kinds of Brahmin house- 
holders, each succeeding one is more meritorious 
than the one immediately preceding it, inasmuch 
as on account of the comparatively greater poverty 
of their resources they are compelled to practise 
self-abnegation which enables them to conquer 
the whole world, In fact, a Brahmin is not 
to take to any and every means of livelihood ; 
but has to practise a profession which is “ honest, 
artless, holy, and worthy of a Brahmin. ”^®® 

4. Brahmin and Agriculture. 

Here we find that even agriculture and 
trade are allowed to a Brahmin in normal times. 
But the general sentiment Avas that in normal 
times the Brahmin should not take to agriculture 
and trade. This was a comparatively later senti- 
ment. The doctrine of Ahinsa must have been 
partly responsible for the degradation of agricul- 
ture as a profession, “ As regards the mode of 
subsistence called Shannivartani ( that ) is ( as 
Mows ). He cultivates six Nivartanas ( I Nivar- 
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tana -4000 sq. bighas ) (of) fallow (land); he 
gives a share to the owner (of the soil ); or 
solicits bis permission (to keep the whole produce). 
Let him plough before breakfast with two bulls 
whose noses have not been pierced, not strikmg 
( them ) with the goad, { but ) frequently coaxing 
{ them ). ( As regards the mode of subsistence 

ealled) Kauddali, he digs up ( the soil ) near a, 
water ( -course or tank ) with a spade, a plough- 
share, or a pointed piece of wood, sows seed, 

( and ) grows bulb, roots, fruits, pot-herbs, an 
vegetables. Vasishtha also allows a Bi’ahmin 

to° practise agriculture under hxed conditions, 

quoting a text of Vaj. S. (XII. 71) to prove 
that the Brahmins were permitted to take to 
agriculture. “ For that purpose he shall plough 
before breakfast with two bulls whose noses have 
not been pierced. ( If he ploughs ) in the hot 
reason, he shall water ( his boasts even m the 
morning )...The plough is attended by strong 
males i. e. is attended by strong men and bullocks, 
provided with a useful sbare-for its share is use- 
ful ( because ) with the share it raises i. e. pierces 
deep-and provided with a handle for the drinker 
of Soma,-for Soma reaches him, -possessing a 
handle for him; thut rais^ a cow^asheep, goats. 


horses, mules, donkeys, and camels,^ and a stout- 
damsel i.e. a beautiful, useful mmden in the 
flower of her youth. For how could^the plough 

raise (anything for him ), if 

srraint ”1“ Manu later on altogether forbids its- 

practice to the Brahmins. -‘ Failing to earii a 
living by following the occupation of a Vaishya, 
let not a Brahmin or a Kshatriya live by pursu. 

ina agriculture, which is dependent ( on bullocks ) 

an"^ entails the destruction of many ( underground) 
lives. Many people consider agriculture to be a 
commendable vocation, but in fact it is condemned 
W the virtuous, inasmuch as the iron-bound furrow 
inti the earth and deetroya many 

terrestrial lives. Gautama considers these 

professions legitimate for a Brahmin provided he 
works by deputies. “ Agriculture and trade (are) 
S ( lawful for a Brahmin ) provided he does 

not do the work himself. Likewise lending money 

atinterest. Baudhayana thinks that if agri- 

culture could be reconciled with the Vedic studies, 
it may be permitted, not otherwise. “ Tlie^ ( study 
of ) the Veda impedes ( the pursuit of ) agriculture. 
( the pursusit of) agriculture impedes ( the study 
of ) the Veda. He who is able to do it, may 
attend to both, but he who is^ unable ( to attend 

to both ), shall give up agriculture. 1 



5. Forbidden Professions. 

A long list of prolessions is given which' 
are considered degrading to a Brahmin. '‘By 
pursuing handicrafts, or agriculture, by begetting 
children on a Shudra wife, by trafficking in cows,, 
horses, or carts, by entering the king’s service, 
by officiating as a priest at the sacrifice of one 
who ought not to be so served, by living in open 
hostilities to the Vedas, and by their non-study, 
men ( Brahmins ) degrade their families, ’’it*" 
Brahmins who practise certain professions are to be 
held disqualified for the Shraddha ceremony. Pro* 
fessional physicians, those who live by worshipping 
divine images, meat-sellers, traders, servants of the 
king or village community, cattle-breeders for live- 
lihood, professional dancers, teachers of the Vedas 
for money, students of the Vedas from paid teachers, 
teachers of the Shudra disciples, the seafaring men, 
the professional eulogists, the oilmen, the forgers 
of documents, the faldfiers of weights, the dealers 
in saps, the makers of bows and arrows, the trainers, 
of cows, horses, camels, and elephants, the profess- 
ional astrologers, the tamers of beasts, the teachers 

of the science of war, the diverters of watercourses, 
the professional masons or architects, the gardeners, 
the messengers, the dog-players, the professional 
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trainers of falcons, the servants of a Shudra, the 
priests of all classes, the daily beggars, the agricul- 
turists, the professional shepherds and cowherds, the 
carriers of corpses for money: all these are debarred 
from particii»tion in the Shraddha ceremony.*^* 
Some of these as well as a few other businesses 
-were classed as minor sins. Living by usury, 
selling one’s tanks, orchards, wives, and sons, 
teaching the Vedas for money, studying the Vedas 
under a preceptor who takes fees for his teaching, 
and selling things which ought not to be sold, 
working in all kinds of mines (under the king’s 
command ), raising large dams or embankments, 
destruction of medicinal plants, living by the earn- 
ings or the prostitution of one’s wife, practising 
deadly incantations, and hypnotising by means of- 
drugs, felling down unwithered trees for fuel, cook- 
ing for one’s own self, cultivation of prohibited 
sciences, and adopting the profession of a songster 
or a musician .* all these are minor Trade 

is not lawful for a Brahmin. In times of distress 
he may trade in marketable goods, avoiding the 
following that are forbidden : men, condiments, 
liquids, colours, perfumes, food, skins, heifers, sub- 
ctances used for glueing ( such as lac ), water, 
young corn-stalks, substances from which spirituous 
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liquor may be extiracteH, red and black pepper, ctwn^ 
flesh, arms, sesamum, and rice ( except what he 
has grown himself ). Most of these articles are not 
to be exchanged for one another: but food may be 
exchanged for food, staves for slaves, condimwifca 
for condiments, perfumes for perfumes, and learnmg 
for leMning.ii® Certain trades or professions are 
peculiar to certain countries ; elsewhere they are 
prohibited. “ Now ( the customs peculiar ) to the 
North are, to deal in wool, to drink rum, t j sell 
animals, that have teeth in the upper and in the 
lower jaws, to follow the trade of arms, to go te 
sea. He who follows (these practices) in any other 
country than where they prevail, commits sin.”*^® 

6. Status of Brahmins. 

The Brahmin’s status depended upon the 
profession he used to accept among other things. 
The Mahabbarata also refers to the Brahmins who 
were consigned to a low social position owing to 
their practising one of the condemned professions. 
Among the Brahmins who waited upon Yudhishthira . 
were those “ engaged in refffing cattle and fit to 
be engaged in low offices,” and those “ possessing- 
wealth of kine and living upon the lands that 
Yudhishthira had given them ” “A virtuous king; 
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should realisa tribute from and impress without pay 
Mto the public service those Brahmins that are not 
possessed of Yedic lore, and ihat have not their own 
fifes to worship. They that are employed in courts 
of justice for summoning people, they that perform 
v^orship for others for a fee, they that perform the 
sacrifices ofVaishyas and Shudras, they that officiate 
in sacrifices on behalf of a whole village, they that 
make voyages on the oce 3 iii,-these five are regarded 
as Chand alas among Brahmins. They amongst them 
that become Ritwijas, Purohitas, counsellers, envoys, 
and naessengers become, 0 king, equal to Kshatriyas. 
'They that ride horses, or elephants, or cars, or 
become footsoldiers, become 0 king, equal to Vaishyas. 
If the king’s treasury is not full, he may realise 
tribute from these. In realising tribute, the king 
however should except those Brahmms that are eqfial 
in their conduct ) to the gods or Brahma. The 
Vedas say that the king is the lord of the weahh 
belonging to all the orders except the Brahmins. 

7. Kshatriyas. 

The Kshatriyas are now a warrior caste. Casting 
: away life in battle, compassion for all creatures, know- 
ledge of the affairs of the world, protection of men, 
".rescuing them from danger, relieving the distressed 



and the oppressed, these- are the . duties of the 
Kshatriyas. The Eshatriyas are responsible for the 
order and organization of the whole society. The 
economic as well as political ideal is that each class, 
each caste, each individual, should follow the one 
profession prescribed for it by birth and destiny. This 
is the general rule upon which the whole ancient 
Hindu social fabric is made to rest. # # 

i Let every individual as well as group 
do the best iu the profession in which his or its 
lot is cast; and the result wall be order, harmony, 
organization in society. This was what Plato meant 
by Justice. The Hindu theory tried to secure this 
reign of status by the theory of Karman. Plato 
had to invent the myth of the underground prepa- 
ration of human souls and the golden and the 
iron natures which they brought with them by 
birth. “ The forsaking of one’s own occupations is 
considered, 0 Brahmin, to be a sin, and the act of 
sticking to one’s own profession is withonf doubt 
a meritorious act. The karma of a former existence 
never forsakes any creature. The Gita says ; 
Death should be accepted in the practice of one’s 
own duties : but the profession of another is full 
of danger. “ The world subsisteth itself by profess- 
ions. The ( study of the ) three Vedas, and agri- 
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culture, and trade, and government constitute, it is 
ordained by the wise, the prtrfessions of the twice- 
born ones; and each ordef fiaaintaUieth itself by 
following the profesaon prescribed for it. And whai 
these callings aire properly pxwsued, the world is 
msmtained with It Was the business of 

government to establish the fotUr Vamas m the world 
according to their respective duties. No one in 
Ayodha, we are told, was anyayavrittiman, addi« 
cted to a calling not his own, “ The Ksha- 
triyas, Brahmins, and Vaishyas were loyal to 
their sovereign ; while there were no sankaras 
(mixed classes) either by birth or by conduct. 
"All the Varnas kept by their proper work ** 
But force is always in one sense the basis of 
society. Hence the enormous importance of the 
Kshatriyas. The question therefore is useless, 
whether they were economically productive or not. 
They were the fundamental factors in all produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption. This is 
amply acknowledged. “ For causing all the orders 
to be observant of their respective duties, for the 
protection they affoi'd to all... the Kshatriya duties, 
which include all other duties within their scope, 
are said to be the foremost. The other orders 
are able to observe their respective duties in eon- 
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sequence of kingly duties.'’ “ Amongst men, the 
highest duties are those which are practised by 
Kshatriyas. The whole world is subject to the 
might of their arms. All the duties, principal 
and subordinate, of three other orders, are depend- 
ent (for their observance ) upon the duties of the 
Kshatriyas,..If the science of chastisement dis- 
appears, the Vedas will disappear. All those 
scriptures also that inculcate the duties of men 
become lost. Indeed, if these ancient duties 
belonging to the Kshatriyas be abandoned, all 
the duties in respect of all the modes of life, 
become lost. 

8 , Vaishyas, 

The Vaishyas were directly the most pro- 
ductive class. They were the capitalists, the 
landowners, the merchants of the society. Pri- 
marily agriculture and cattle - rearing were 
their principal duties : latterly trede and len- 
ding money at interest were added to their 
functions. “ Let the Vaishya appraise ( cultivate 
the knowledge of ) the prices and qualities of 
gems, pearls, metals, wmven stuffs, scented things, 
and salts. Likewise he must possess the know- 
ledge of sowing seeds, of the specific traits of 
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the soil, of the measures of land, of the rules 
ihr Weighing articles; ( as well as ) defects or 
ii^cellences of articles, the good or evil traits of 
cbuntries, profits or losses in manufactured arti- 
cles, and the increase of animals. He must know 
the wages of artisans and workmen, and languages 
of different races of men, he shall be able to 
forecast the increase or decrease m , the prices^ 

and amelioration or deterioration in the quality 
of an article at a particular time and place, as 
well as the mode of selling and buying. He 
shall constantly try to multiply his riches by 
honest means and give food to animals but of all 
creatures. ” “ If he keeps (for others) six 

kine, he may take the milk of one cow as his 
jremuneration ; and if he keeps ( for others ) a 
hundred kine, he may take a single pair as his 
fee. If he trades with others’ wealth, he may 

take a seVebth p'art ef the profits (as his share). 
A seventh also is his share in the profits arising 
ftoni the ti-ade in horns, but he should take a 
sitteenth of thb trade irl hoofs. If he engages 
fh ctfltii'aiion tvith seeds supplied by others, he 
ihay take a seventh part of the jield. llhis 
shb'tifd be his annual remuneration. ” ^^6 



4 , ^kfi^ras. 

iiie Siiadras were almost the helots of 
Mmdu society. lilanual work, bodily work oi all 
types was their main vocation. The Bhudrais 
represented the labour, as the vaishyas the capi- 
tal of Hindu society. Both were equally indis- 
pensable. In consideration of the skilfulness 
of their services, their capacity of work, and the 
number of their de|)eridents; lefc hini Ihe ferah- 
min ) adequately fix the salaries of his Shudra 
f servants ). He shall give him the leavings of 
his food, his old and cast - off clothes, and .his 
old beddings, and grain and paddy for his bed^. 
A Shudra, even capable of earning money must 
not accumulate wealth, lest in pride of his riches 
he might oppress a Brahmin. ” When the 
Shudra is unable to obtain liiS livihg b^^ the ser- 
vice of the three other drdei'Sj theii tfadej rearing 
of cattle, and the practice oT tKe mechSiiieal arts 
are lawful for him tb follow. “A^fwatktide oh the 
boards of a theatre, aiid di%!ifsfn^ dlieself in 
various forms, exhibitioii of ^dpfets| the s&Ie of 
spirits arid riie'd"6‘ iirading ifi iron^ arid leather, 
should never be taken up fbi’ jphrposes of a living 
by one who had never bbfbrfe bebri bd^aged in 
these professions, evb'^ bhb vfliich is regdfded 
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M censurable in the world. ’* ^*8 The Shudra ser- 
fant should be duly maintamed by his master, even 
,when he has ceased to be useful through old age, 
accident, or disease : and if the master falls on evil 
days, he should be supported in turn by his Shudra 
servant, iss 



I. Classes in Ramayana. 

An interesting list of professions is met with 
in the Ramayana. It throws a flood of light on 
the economic condition of the people. The inhabi- 
tants of Ay odhya went out with Bharata in order 
fo request Rama to return back, in the following 
drder 

1. Manikara-jeweller. 

2, Kumbhakara-potter. 

. 3. Yantrakarmakrit-mechanician. 

- 4. Astropjivi-man of arms. 

5. Mayurika-peacock-keeper. 

6. Taittirika- partridge-keeper, 

7. Chhedaka -borer, (as of pearls, wood etc).. 

, 8. Bhedaka- splitter. 

9. Dantakara-ivory-worker, 

10. Sudhakara-deaier in nectar. 
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11. Grandbopajivi-perfumer. 

12t Svarnakara-goldsmith. 

13. Kanakadharaka raetallic burnisher. 

14. Snapaka -bather. 

15. Chhadaka-dresser. . 

16. Vaidya-physician. 

17 . Shaundika-distiller. 

18. Dhupika- essence-dealer. 

19. Raj ika-washerman, 

20. Tantravaya-weaver. 

21. Rangopajivi-actor. 

22. Abisbtavaka-encomiast. 

23. Suta-Suta. 

24. Magadha-Magadha. 

25. Bandi-panegyrist. 

26. Yarata-Varata. 

27; Yaiitrakara- worker in withes. 

28. Gandhika-compounder of perfumes. 

29. Panika-dealer in drinks. 

30. Pravarika-garment-maker. 

31. Sutrakara- carpenter. 

32. ShUpopajivi-artisan. 

33. Hiranyakara-worker in gold. 

34. V riddhupajivi-usurer. 

35. Prabalika-worker-in-coral. 

36. Shaukarika -pork-dealer. 



37, Matsyopajivi-fish*mop^er. 

38, Mulavapa-Planter. 

39, Kansyankara-br^zier. 

40, Chitrakara~pain ter 

41, Dhanyavikrayaka-grain-dealer. 

4S Pauyavikrayi-huokster. 

43. Phalopjivi-fniit-seller. 

44. Push popjivi -flower-seller. 

45 Lep ikara-plasterer. 

46. Sthapatya-architect. 

47. Takshana-carpeater, 

48. Karayantrica-instrument-inaiker. 

49. Nivapaka-seedsman. 

50. Ishtakaraka-brick -maker, 

51. Dadhimodakara- cheese-maker. 

52. Malakara-gardeuer. 

53. Changerika-vikrayi-seller of wood-sorreL 

54. Mansopajivi-flesher. 

55. Pattiksivapaka-planter of tbe Lodh tree. 

56. Churaopjivi-seller of powders, 

57. Karpasika-ootton-dealer. 

58. Dhanushkara-maker of bows. 

59. Sutravikrayi-thread-seller. 

60. Shastrakarmakrita-armourer. 

61. Kandakara-leaf-seller, 

62. Tambulika-betelnut-seller. 



63. Chitrambhajanti-draftsman. 

64. Ghariiiakara-eurrier. 

65. Lohakara-blacksniith. 

66. Shalakashalyakarta-maker cf drafts and 
javelins, 

67. Vishaghata-destroyer of poison. 

68. Bhutagrahavidhighna-exorcisfc. 

69. Balanamchikitsaka-physieian for children, 

70. Arakutakriba-brass-founder. 

71. Tamrakuta ( krit )-copper-founder. 

72. Svastikara -maker of figures, (on floors 
etc. 

73. Keshakara- hair-dresser. 

74,. Bhaktopasadhaka-boiler (cook). 

7 5. Brishtakara-boiler ( cook ). 

76. Shaktukara-baker. 

77. Shad vika- confectioner. 

78. Khandakara-dealer in candied sugar, 

79. Vanijaka -merchant. 

80. Kachakara-cutber of crystal or glass-maker, 

81. Chhatrakara-umbrella-majker. 

82. Vedhakashodhaka-refiner. 

83. Khandasansthapaka-maker of inlaid wopk. 

84. Tamropajiyi-coppersmith. 

85. Shrenimahatta,r-Ghief of a g^ild, 

86. Gramaghoshamahattaracchief of the totmherds. 
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'87. Shailusha-player. 
i 88. Dyntavitansika-dice-player. 

2. Classes and Occupational Castes in 
Manu and Mahabharata. 

New casies-classes. There was a definite ten- 
dency ftir new professions that were from time to 
time developed to be turned into castes : and so, as 
professions multiplied, castes also increased. '‘Through 
the intermixture of castes, through interne arriages 
among forbidden castes, and through renunciation 
of these specific duties by (members of the four 
several ) castes that the hybrid ones are born.”^-'’t 

The Farashava. ( born of a Brahmin male and 
a Shudra wife ). -He shauld serve the persons of 
his father’s race. Adopting all the means in his 
power he should uphold the burthens of his family. 
Even if he happens to be elder in age, be should 
still dutifully serve the other children of his father, 
who may be younger to him in years, and bestow 
upon them whatever he may succeed in earning. 

The Nishada. Manu takes the Nishadas and 
Parashavas to be the same. The Nishada accordias 
to him is born of a Brahmin father and Shudra 
mother. But he is said to be tho son of the Shudra 
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father and Kshatriya mother in the Mahabharata, 
He lives by catching fish.^^® 

The Vgra. Sons begotten by Kshatriyas on 
their Shndra wives are called Ugras: they are cruel 
in deeds and temperament.’^** 

The Amhasihas. Sons begotten by Bratniris on 
their lawfully married Vaishya wives are called 
Ambasthas- they live by practising medicine.'*® 

The Sutas. A son begotten by a Kshatriya on 
a Brahmin woman becomes a Suta by caste. The 
Sutas work by living as charioteers.’*® The duties 
of a Susa, according to the Mahabharata, are all 
connected wiih the reciting of eulogies and encomiums 
of kings and other great men. 

The Magadhas. Sons begotten by Taishyas 
on Kshatriya wemen are called Mtigadhas. They 
live by trading. ’** The duties assigned to a Vandi 
or a Magadha are according to the Mahabharata, 
eloquent recitations or prai^. *** 

The Vaideha&as. are sons begotten by Vaishyas 
on Brahmin women ; they live by guarding the 
harems of kings. **® The duties assigned to them 
are the charge of bolts and bars for protecting ther 
privacy of women of respectable householders. 


The dyogavas are sons begotten by Shudras 
on Vaishya women. These live by carpentry, ^*1 
Another species of Ayo^avas is men^ione^. They 
are begotten by Mag^dbas ojn Sawindhi^ women. 
Their occupation consist^ in the ntt^kipg of pets, 

The Sairindhris^ are sons begotten hj members 
of the robber caste on women of the Ayogaya caste 
or by the Magadhas on women outside th^ paje of 
all regular castes. The occupation of these is the 
adornment of the bodies of kings and others. 
They are well - acquainted with the preparation of 
unguents, the making of wreathes, and the manu- 
facture of articles used for the decoration of the 
person. Sometimes they capture birds and beasts. 

The Maureyakag are bom of the Vaideha 
fathers and Sairindhri mothers ; their occupation 
consists in the manufacture of wines and spirits, 

The PtMaaa is begotten by a Nishpjda on a 
Shudra woman. Kshallas, Ugras, and Puhkasas live 
by killing wild beasts or capturing hole - dwelling 
animals. The pukkasas are seen to eat the flesh 
of asses, horses, and elephants. They cover them- 
selves with the garments obtained by stripping human, 
corpses. They are again seen to eat off broken 
earthenwares, 


C 


Th^ Venaa are be^9tt§n by th^ VaWehas on 
Ambastha : th| of leather is 

profession of the Dhigvana^ : apd drum - bes,tipg 
etc. is that of the V^nas. 

The Uaitre^oA Ip^pttom by Vaid^S 
on Ayogava women : they lav^^hly sing the eulogies 
of the Hng at dawn, and rouse him from sleep by 
^ ringing bells ( in the morning, ) iis 

The Kaivartaa are begotten by Nishadas 
on Ayogava women : they live by working as 
boatmen. 

t The Ckcmnakaraa or cobblers are born of 

* Karavara women : and the Andhras and Medaa are 
s begotten by Vaidehakas on the Nishada women. 

' Andhras, Medas, etc. live by killing wild beasts, 

I- ■ ■ ‘ 

rt'" ■ ■ ■ 

The Pandapakaa are born of Yaidehika women 
5 and Chandala fathers. They manufacture bamboo — 
made articles. 

The Sopakaa are bprja, 9^ pp^as^ ^omen and 
fathers : they live by working as public 
executionemi. 

The Aniyaeciaayina are begotten by chandalas 
i on ni^a wom^ % they Uve by working as attend- 
ants at cremation grounds t*? 
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These castes generally live in the forest, or 
about cremation grounds, or on hill-tops, or under, 
neath the lordly trees, i®* 

The Chandalas and Shvapachas ( lit. dog- 
eaters ) live at the outskirts of villages : they are 
not to use any utensils ; dogs and asses being their 
only wealth. They are to wear the apparels of 
corpses, eat out of broken pots, wear ornaments of 
steel and lead a nomadic life. Stamped with the 
signs of king’s permits on their persons, they are 
to enter the village in the day on business ; and 
they should remove the corpses of the friendless 
deceased. It is their business to kill the criminals 
punished by the 'king with death, and take the 
bedding and the wearing apparels of the executed 
convicts. 165 

lY. 

1. Castes and professions in the Bud* 
dhist literature. 

It is very evident that no hard and fast rule 
existed as regards the acceptance of professions by 
a member of a particular caste. It was lawful for 
the Brahmins to go in for the Kshatriya’s duties 
or the Yaishya’s profession in times of trouble." 



It was lawful for the Kshatriya to take up agricul- 
ture, cattle - rearing, and trade in times of distress^ 
It was lawful for a Shudra to take to the duties- 
ot the Vaishya caste in case of necessity. And in 
fact we are told that a good many Brahmins did 
accept the professions formally reserved for the 
third caste. Economically the line of cleavage bet- 
ween the Vaishya and the Shudra tended to break- 
down as both castes should follow the same pro- 
fessions. 

But if such was the state of things in Hindu 
India, it was even more decidedly the case in Bud- 
dhist India. Labour was more mobile in the age 
of the Jatakas and we have abundant references to- 
all types of people taking up all sorts of professions. 
Of course the main rules were the same ; the Meals 
of respective castes are precisely fixed. "And that is so,. 
0 king, just as it is the business of the jMrinces of the- 
earth to learn all about elephants and horses, and cim- 
riots, and bows, and rapiers, and documents, and the 
law of property to carry on the traditions of the 
Khattiya elans, and to fight themselves, and lead- 
others in war, while husbandry, merchandise, and; 
the care of cattle are the business of other folk, 
ordinary Vesas and Shuddas : — or just as the- 
business of the Brahmins and their sons is con- 


ceinied #ith the Rigveda, the ^ajurVeda, the 
Satiiaveda, the Ath'arv'aveda with the knowledge 
of lucky marks ( on the body )', of legends, ^ur- 
anas, lexicography, prosody, phonology, verses, 
ghamcnar, etymology, astrology, interpretation of 
Omens, and of dreariasj and of sighs, study of the 
six Vedangas, Of the eolipaes of the sun and moon, 
of the progttostie'atiOns to be drawn from the 
flight of comets, the thundferings of the gods, the 
junctions of planets, the fall of meteors, earth- 
quakes, conflagrations, and signs in the heavens 
and on the earth, the study of arithmetic, of 
easuistryj of the interpretation of omens to be 
drawn by dogs, and deer, and I’ats, and mixtures 
of liquidsj and the sounds and cries of birds,-while 
bttsbandry, merchandise> arid the care of cattle 
-are the business of other folk, ordinary Vessris 
' arid Suddas;*’ 

2. Mobility. 

■ It is a ptea^te to lerirn that in the ecdnoriiic 
Sphere the distirietions between caste and caste 
’te’rire not absolutely rigid. Meri Obuld hot change 
their castes freely : but they dould to a very great 
extent determitte their pirofessidris. All Brahttiins 
-wore riot priests i not all Kshatriyas warriors. 
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The Brahmins as well As the Eshatriyas were to 
be found in almost every rank and profession. 
Here is a striking illustration. “ Now TJpali’s 
father and mother thought ; ‘ How will Upali after 
our death live a life of ease and without pain ’ ? 
Then Upali’s father and mother said to themselves 
* if tlpali could learn writing, he would after Our 
death live a life of ease and without pain.’ But 
then IJpali’s father and mother thought again: 
Mf Upali learns writing, his fingers will become 
sore. But if Upali will learn arithmetic he would 
alfter our death live a life of ease and without 
pain,’ But then Upali’s father and mother thought 
again;' if Upali learns arithmetic his breast will 
loeeome diseased (Buddhaghosha: ‘ He who learns 
arithmetic, must think much : therefore the breast 
will become diseasedi.’) But if Upali could learn 
moneychanging ( rupa ; * Tie who learns the Bdpa 
Sutta must turn over arid over many karshapanas 
and look at them ’ he would after our death 
live a life of ease and cornforts and without pain * 
But then Upali’s father and mother said to them- 
selves : ‘ If Uprili learns money- changing, his eyes 
will suffer. Now here are the Sakya-puttiya Samanas 
who keep comtiiodious precepts and live a commodi- 
ous life ; they have good meals and lie down on beds 
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protected by the wincis. If Upali could be ordained 
with the Sakyaputtiya Samanas, he would after our 
death live a life of ease and without pain. ’ ” 

Now we hear of a Brahmin carpenter who 
gained his livelihood by bringing wood from the 
forest, and making carts g, Brahmin hunter 
who used to go into the forest and “ set snares and 
nets and stakes and kill wild animals, and carrying 
the flesh on a pole sold it^ and so made a liveii* 
hood’'; a Brahmin goat-herd who ’’ took a great 
flock of goats and making a pen in the forest kept 
them there t he had a smoking fire and lived on 
milk and the like, tending his goats ” ; a Brahmin 
agriculturist who, after ploughing his fields, “loosened 
his oxen, and began to work with a spade.” 

In one of the stories we are told that there 
are ten difEerent kinds of Brahmins ; 

(1) “ Some carry sacks up on their backs root- 

filled and fastened tight : 

They gather healing herbs, they bathe, and 
magic spells recite. 

These are physician -like, 0 king, and 
Brahmins loo they bight.” 

(2) “ Some carry bells and go before, 

and as they go they sing, 
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A chariot they can drive with skill, 
and messages can bring, 

These are like servants, mighty king, 

and Brahmins too they hight.” 

(3) With water-pot and crooked staff 

some run to meet the king 
Through ail the towns and villages, 
and as they follow, sing 
In wood or town we never budge, 
until a gift you bring. 

Like tax-men these importunate 

and Brahmins too they hight.” 

(4) “ Some with long nails and hairy limbs, 

foul teeth and matted hair, 
Covered with dust and dust— begrimmed 
as beggar-men they fare. 

Hewers oc wood, 0 mighty king, and 
Brahmins too* they bight.*' 

(5) “ Myrobolan anti vilva fruit, rose, apple, 

mangoes ripe. 

The labuj -fruit and plants of wood, 

tooth-brush, and smoking— pipe. 
Sugaroane baskets, honey sweet, and 
ointment, too, O king. 

All these they make their traffic in, 
a»d many other things. 


n 
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These are like merchants, O great king, 
and Brahmins too they hight. ” 
^6) “ Some follow trade and husbandry, 

keep flocks of goats in fold, 

They give and take in marriage, 

and their daughters sell for gold. 
Like Vessa and Ambattha these ; 

and Brahmins too they hight. ” 

(7) “ Some chaplains fortunes tell or geld 

and mark a beast for prey 
With preferred food the village folk, 
invite them oft to stay. 

There kine and bullocks, swine and goats 
are slaughtered many a day. 
Like butchers base are these 

and Brahmins too they hight. ’’ 

(8) “ Some Brahmins, armed with sword and 

shield with battle-axe in hand 
Ready to guide a caravan before 
the merchants stand 
Like herdsmen these or bandits bold 

and Brahmins too they hight.*’ 

(9) " Some build them huts and lay them traps 

in any woodland place, 

Catch fish and tortoises, the hare, 

>yild cat and lizard chase 


Hunters are these, O mighty king, 

and Brahmins too they liight. ” 
•(10) “ Others for love of gold lie down 

beneath the royal bed 
At Soma-saerifiee ; the kings bathing 
bove atheir head. 

These are like barbers and 

Brahmins too they bight. ”*** 

3. Miscellaneous crafts. 

Many other condemned professions used to 
attract a number of Brahmins. A long list of 
these is given in a Pali book. Incidentally it 
throws much light on the various crooked ways 
by which men used to maintain themselves. “ Or, 
whereas some Samana Bi-ahmins, who live on 
the food provided by the faithful, continue to 
gain a livelihood by such low aits, by such lying 
practices as these ; that is to say by foretelling 
from marks on the body ; by auguries, by the 
interpretation of prognostics, of dreams, of omens, 
good or bad, by divinations from the manner in 
which cloth and such other things have been 
bitten by rats ; by sacrifices„.by teaching spells 
for preserving the body, for determining lucky 
'sites, for protecting fields, for luck in war, against* 


ghosts and goblins, to secure good harvests, tO' 
cure snake-bites, to serve as antidotes for poison,, 
and to cure bites of scorpions or rats j by divina- 
tion by the flight of hawks, or by the croaking 
of ravens ; by guessing at length of life, by tear 
ehing spells to ward oft wounds : and by pretend- 
ed language of the beasts... ...by explaining the 
good and bad points in jewels, sticks, swords, 
arrows, bows, weapons of war, women, men, youths, 
maidens, male and female slaves, elephants, horses,, 
bulls, oxen, goats, sheep, fowls, ships, iguanas, 
long-eared creatures, turtle, and deer. ..by fore- 
telling future events as these : — ' there will be a 
sortie by the king ’ ; ‘ there will not be a sortie- 
by the king ’ ; ‘ the king within the city will 
attack ‘ the king outside the city will re- 
tract;’ ‘ there will be an eclipse of the moon 
‘ there will be an eclipse of the sun ’ ; ‘ the sun 
and the moon will be in conjnnction ’ ; ‘ thero 
will be falling meteors, and fiery coruscations in 
the atmosphere ; * ‘ there will be earthquakes, 
thunder-bolts, and forked lightnings ’ ;.,.and then 
‘ the eclipse of the moon will have such and such 
a result ’...‘ there will be abandant rainfall’; 
‘ there will be deficient rainfall ’ ; ‘ there will 
be an abandant harvest ’ ; ‘ t|>gre will be £ac 
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mine ’ ; ‘ tfeere will be tranquillity ' ; ' there 
will be disturbances : ’ * the season will be sickly ; ’ 

■* the season will be healthy; ’ or by drawing deeds, 
making up accounts, giving pills, making verses, or 
^irguing points of casuistry ;...or.,.by giving advice 
touching the taking in marriage, or the giving in 
marriage ; the forming of alliances or the dissolution 
•of connections ; the calling in property, or the 
leaving of it out; by teaching spells to procure pros- 
perity, or to cause adversity to others ; to remove 
■sterility ; to produce dumbness, locked - jaw defor- 
mity, or deafness ; by obtaining oracular responses 
by the aid of a mirror : or from a young girl, or 
from a god... by teaching the rituals for making 
vows and performing them ; for blessing fields ; , 
lor imparting virility or rendering impotent ; for 
■choosing the site of a house.,.by prescribing medi- 
■cines to produce vomiting or purging, or to remove 
■obstructions in the higher or lower intestines, or to 
relieve headache ; by preparing oils for the ear, 
cjollyriums,... antinomy and cooling drinks ; by prac- 
tising cautery, midwifery, or the use of root 
-decoctions. ” 

4. Royal Craftsmen. 

There are instances of royal craftatnen, which. 
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clearly illustrate people’s belief in dignity of labour. 
Here is the case of a prince who exhibits himself 
successively as an image - maker, as a potter, as a 
basketmaker, as a gardener, as a cook, and yet when 
all that is known, he does not lose his caste or 
goffer in dignity. The prince Kusha summoned the 
chief smith, and giving him a quantity of gold, 
bade him go, and make a female image. When he 
wag gone, he took more gold and fashioned it into 
the figure of a woman. This figure was beautiful 
beyond the power of tongue to tell. And he had 
robed it in linen and placed in the royal chamber. 
On seeing the imc^e brought by the chief gold- 
smith, he found fault with it, and said, ‘go and 
fetch the figure placed iu our royal chamber. ’ The 
man went -into the room and on seeing it, thought, 
‘this surely must be some heavenly nymph, come to 
take her pleasure with the prince;’ and he said 
“ Sire, standing in your royal chamber is a noble 
daughter of the gods. I dare not approach her. ’ 
He then sent the image to his mother, ‘when I find 
a woman like this I will take her to wife. ’ 

The king Kusha went to the king’s potter 
and became his apprentice. One day after he had 
filled the licnse with potter’s clay, he asked if he 
should make .some, yessek, and ; when the potter 
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answered, ‘ yes, do so, ’ he placed a lump o£ daj^ 
on wheel and turned it. When once it was turned,, 
it went on swifdy till raid - day. After moulding 
all manners of vessels, great ami small, he began 
moulding one specially for Pabhavati, with various 
figures on it. The potter went to llie palace with 
various specimens. The king on seeing them asked 
who had made them, * I did sire, ’ ‘ I am sure you 
did not make them. Who did them P ‘My apprentice 
site. ’ ‘ Not your apprentire, your master rather,. 

Learn your trade from nim. Henceforth let him 
make vessels for my daughters ’... 

Then he went to a basket - maker who served 
the king, end became his apprentice. He made a 
palm-leaf fan for Pabhavati, and on it he depicted 
a white umbrella ( as an emblem of royalty ) and 
taking as his subject a banquet - hall, amongst a 
variety of other forms he represented a standing 
figure of Pabhavati. The basket - maker took this 
and other work, the workmanship of Kusha, to the 
palace. The king on seeing them, asked who had 
made thena, and just as before presented a thousand 
pieces of money to the man, saying, ‘Give these 
specimens of wicker work to my daughter. ’ 

In the same way he went to the king’s gard- 


ener and became bis apprentice, and while making 
all sorts o£ garlands, he made a special wreath for 
Pabhavati, picked out with various figures... 

Then he engaged himself as an apprentice to 
the king’s cook. Now one day the cook gave the 
Bodhisatta a bone of mett to cook it for himself. 
He prepared it in such a way that the smell of it 
pervaded the whole city. The king had it brought 
to him and placed a morsel on the tip of his 
tongue, and it woke uj) and thrilled the seven 
thousand nerves of taste, 

5. Heredity: 

Of course the standing custom was for a man 
to follow his hereditary profession. Thus vre are 
told that the “ Bodhisatta was born in a farmer’s 
family, and when he grew up, he got a livelihood 
by tillage ; ‘ the Bodhisatta w'as born as an 

elepltant - trainer’s son, when lie grew up, he was 
carefully taught all that pertains to the training ol 
elephants ; ” the Bodhisatta was born in a 

village as a potter’s son. He plied the potter’s 
trade ; ” “ the Bodhisatta was bom in a musi- 

cian’s family. His name was master Guttila. When 
he grew up, he mastered all the branches o£ 
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music. *' Yet the dignity of labour was suffi- 
ciently recognised to allow members of the higher 
■csetes to follow the artisans’ profession. And the 
‘economic luies between professions were not so 
■sharply drawn as those between castes and castes. 
“ A king’s son, pure bred, cedes his shares of .bis 
kingdom to his sister, turns trader and travels 
-with his caravan. Another noble fleeing from his 
brother, hires himself to a neighbouring monarch 
;as an archer. A prince, resigning his kingdom, 
dwells with a merchant on the frontier, working 
with his hands. A wealthy, pious Brahmin takes to 
trade to be better able to afford his charitable gifts. 
Brahmins engaged personally in trading without 
rally such pretext, taking service as archers, as the 
servants of an archer who had been a weaver, as 
low - caste trappers and as low - caste carriage ~ 
makers. ” 

6 . Professions described. 

Now we will give the details of most of the 
professions then existing among the peO^lb. This 
will give us a concrete idea of the economic and 
social life of the people at that time. The’ most 
important economic fact about an individual is the 
way. in which he niidntamS himself and his lamilj^. 
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and the : sort of part he plays in the life of the- 
society. Hence detailed descriptions of the profes- 
sions which we actually find in the Pali literature^ 
will not be out of place here. 

Fhysieians and Sur^m. There was a doctor 
who had treated a rich man for the disease of his 
eyes, but who did not receive any fee for that.. 
Be then made a preparation for one of his eyes 
and blinded him with One physician was 

called upon to cure a snake-bite. The physician 
said; “ Shall I extract the venom with the usual 
antidotes, or have the snake caught and make it 
suck the poison out ? ’’ At last the doctor made 
a fire with the wood, and said to the snake. ‘Either 
you suck the poison out or into the fire you go. ’ 
He drew out the poison then with samples and 
completely cured the man.^’’^ There were clever 
surgeons who often performed skilful operations. 
The king Sivi gives as a gift his very eyes ; and 
a surgeon is brought to take off his eye«. Then 
the surgeon thought : ‘ It is not fitting that a 

skilful surgeon like myself should pierce a king’s 
eves with the lancet ’ ; so he pounded a number of 
samples, rubbed a blue lotus with the powder, and 
brushed it oyer with the right eye ; round rolled, 
the eye and there was great pain. In this way he,- 



took off -the eyes. Another king called in a surgeon- 
and had him fitted with a false tip to his nose- 
which was cunningly painted for all the world like 
a real nose- One doctor had no practice ; so he tries- 
to pursuade some boys to seize some snakes, ia 
orcler that the snake might bite some of these. He 
thought he would get a patient in that case. But 
the boys cunningly threw the snakes over him and 
he dies.i’^ But the most striking illustrai ion of a 
doctor’s practice is the case of Givaka.*'^^ At one 
time the Setthi’s wife at Saketa had been suffering 
for seven years from a disease in the head. Many 
great and world-renowned physicians came, but they 
could not restore her to health ; they received much 
gold and went away. Then Givaka Komarabhakka 
went to the house of that house-holder the Setthi ; 
and said : Do not give me anything madam before- 
hand : when you shall have been restored in health, 
then you may give me what you like. Haviug 
carefully observed the symptoms, he asked for one 
pasata of ghee, and having boiled it up with various 
drugs, gave it her through the nose. And the butter 
given through the nose came out through the mouth. 
And the Setlhi’s wife spat it out into the spittoon and 
told the maid servant, ‘ come my girl, take this ghee 
with a piece of cotton. ’ When s^ observed the 
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change o£ detneanour in Givaka, she said : * Why 
»re you perplexed, doctor ?’ Givaka said ; ‘ I thought, 
it is astonishing how niggardly this housewife is, 
in that she has this ghee which ought to be thrown 
away, taken up with a piece of cotton. I have 
given her many highly precious drugs. What sort 
of fee will she give me ’ ? ‘ Householders like us, 
doctor know why to economise thus ; this ghee will 
-dio for the servants or workmen to annoint their feet 
with, or it can be poured into the lamp. Do not 
be perplexed, doctor, you will not lose your fee, ’ 
Then the Setthi’s wife, who had been restored to 
health, gave him four thousand ( Kahapanas ) ; her 
son and her daughter-in-law also gave him equal 
-sums; and the Setthi gave him four thousand, and 
a man servant, and a maid servant, and a coach 
with horses. 

At that time the Magadha King Seriya Bim- 
bisara suffered from a fistula ; his garments were 
stained with blood. When the queens saw that, they 
Tidiculed the king and said, "His Majesty is having 
his courses ; His Majesty will bring forth. ’ The 
king was annoyed at that. Then Givaka was called 
«nd he healed the fistula of the king by one annoint- 
ing. Then the M&gadha king ordered his five 
hundred wives to pttt on all theiir ornaments .• then 
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he ordered them to take their ornaments off and to- 
make a heap of them, and he said to Givaka : 'all- 
these ornaments shall be thine. ’ ‘ Nay, sire, may 
your Majesty remember my office. ’ 

At that time the Settbi at Rajagaha had been, 
suffering for seven years from a disease in the head. 
Some of the physicians said : * the Settbi, the house- - 
holder will die on the 5th day. ’ Other physicians 
said : '' the Setthi, the householder, will die on the- 
seventh day. ’ Now a certain Rajagaha merchant 
thought ; * This Settbi has done good service both 
to the king and the merchants’ guild. What if we 
were to ask the king for his physician Givaka to 
cure the Setthi ? ’ Accordingly, Givaka being called 
observed the . symptoms carefully and said : ‘ If I 
restore you to health, what fee will you give me ? ’ 

‘ All that I possess shall be yours doctor, and I 
will be your slave Then Givaka ordered the Setthi 
to lie down on his bed, cut through the skin of 
the head, drew apart the flesh on each side of the 
incision, pulled two worms out ( of the wound ), and 
showed them to the people, “ see, sirs, these two 

worms, a small and .a big one. The doctors who • 
said ‘ on the fifth day, the Setthi will die ’ have 

seen this big worm, and how it would penetrate on 
the fifth day to the brain of the Setthi. And the= 
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•'doctors who said, ‘ on the seventh day, the Setthi 
will die ’ have seen this small worm.” He then closed 
up the sides o£ the wound, stiched up the skin 
'On the head, and annointed it with salve. After 
^twenty days, the Setthi recovered, Givaka then 
’received one hundred thousand Kahapanas from 
^him, and asked him to pay an eq:Ual sura to 
■-the king. 

Here is another example of the medical and 
. surgical skill of the doctors. " Suppose in treat- 
ing a wound full of matter and blood, in whose 
grievous hollow the weapon w’hich caused it re- 
tmained, which stank of putrid flesh, and was 
made worse by the pain that varied with eon- 
:stantly changing symptoms, by variations in tem- 
perature, and by the union of the three humours, 
windy, bilious, and phlegmatic,-an. able physician 
.and surgeon were to annoint it with a rough, 
sharp, bitter, stinging ointment, to the end that 
the inflammation should be allayed. And when 
the inflammation had gone down, and the wound 

'had become swelled, suppose he were then to cut 
linto it with a lancet and burn it with caustic. 
And when he had cauterized it, suppose he were 
■to prescribe an alkaline wash, and annoint it with 
’Some drug to the end that the wound might heal 



up, and the sick man recover his health, now 
tell me, O king, would it be out of cruelty that 
the surgeon thus smeared with ointment, and cut 
it with the lancet, and cauterized with the stick 
of caustic, and administered a salty wash ? 

In the Mahabharata also we are told that 
the surgeons were requisitioned in large numbers 
at the time of the war. “ And there were 
assembled hundreds upon hundreds of skilled 
mechanics in receipt of regular wages and surgeons 
and physicians well-versed in their own science, 

and furnished with every ingredient they might 
need. 

Architects. The profession of architecture 
embraced all work in v.ood as well as in stone 
Many architects were specially employed in the 
construction of new cities. “ Just, O king, as 
the architect of a city, when he wants to build 
one, first clears the site of the town, and then 
proceeds to get rid of all the stumps and thorny 
brakes, and thus make it level, and only then 
does he lay out the streets and squares, and cross 
roads, and market places, and so build the city; 
just so, does the recluse develop in himself the 
five moral powers and so on, by means of virtue. 
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on the basis of virtue. The Great Being once- . 
sent for a master-carpenter and gave him the 
money, telling him to build a hall in that place. 

He took the money and levelled the ground, and* 
cut posts and spread out the measuring line,^^® 

It is also inteiesting to note how these workers- ? 
used to go to the forest for the collection of 
suitable types of wood. Once upon a time, we Si 
are told, there Was a village of carpenters not 
far from the city, in which five hundred carpen- 
ters lived. They would go up the river in a- 
vessel, and enter the forest, where they would 
shape beams and planks for housebuilding, and 
put together the frame-work of one-storey, or 
two- storey houses, numbering all the pieces from 
main post or onwards; these then they brought 
down on the river bank, and put them all aboard ; 
then running down the stream again, they would 
build houses to older as it was required of them ; 
after which they received their wage and went 
back for more materials, and iii this way they 
made their livelihood.^^® One king took a fancy 
to the construction of a place supported by one 
column and instructed his architects accordingly. 
They went to the forest and found out some 
trees worthy fo fee the singly eolnmn of such a 


